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BY RICHARD H. 


T first sight it may seem strange 
that, in point of numbers, the 
Protestant Episcopal Church 


should occupy a position of inferiority— 
almost, indeed, of insignificance—among 
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the religious bodies of the United States. 
The thirteen colonies, which in three cen- 
turies have developed into the great 
republic of the West, were planted almost 
wholly by Englishmen. England gave us 
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her language and her law; she established 
the basis of our political principles, and, 
in the main, the standards of our social 
life; but to a great extent she missed the 
opportunity of extending her national 
church to the New World. 

The mass of the Protestants in the 
United States belong to the Methodists 
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eight hundred and seventeen thousand. 
The Mormons have almost half as many. 

If we look for the causes of this 
comparative weakness, the first reason to 
suggest itself will probably be the fact 
that many of the pioneer  settlers— 
notably the Pilgrim Fathers, who have 
stamped themselves on the popular imagi- 
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and the Baptists, these two bodies claim- 
ing between them nearly twelve million 


members. No other sect, or group of 
sects, has as many as two million com- 
municants, though three—the Lutherans, 
the Presbyterians, and the Disciples of 
Christ—have more than a single million. 
The Episcopal Church comes sixth, with 
a reported membership for 1906 of only 


nation as the typical colonists of America 
—were not adherents but enemies of the 
English church, and came to the New 
World expressly to escape from its domi- 
nation. Such was not the case, however, 
with the founders of several of the 
colonies. Virginia, especially, was  set- 
tled by churchmen, and the church, 
established and endowed, was an integral 
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part of its early 


life. Maryland, 
though its proprie- 
tor was a Catholic, 
tolerated all faiths, 
and its charter spe- 
cially recognized the 
Church of England. 
When New York 
vas captured from 
the Dutch, the terms 
of capitulation ex- 
pressly provided for 
full liberty of con- 
science. 

These facts are 
enough to show that 
the hostility of some 
of the pioneers does 
not constitute a suf- 
ficient explanation. 
There has _ been 
much exaggeration 
of the part played 
by the New England 
Puritans in mold- 
ing the national 
thought and feeling. 
Indeed, their church 
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—the Congrega- 
tional —is to-day 
weaker in numbers 
and certainly less 
prominent in other 
respects than the 
I. piscopalians. 


EARLY CAUSES OF 
WEAKNESS 


There were, how- 
ever, two other fac- 
tors in the early his- 
tory of the church 
that hampered its 
work, impeded its 
growth, and finally 
almost reduced it to 
extinction. The first 
was its failure, for 
nearly two hundred 
years, to secure an 
episcopate and an 
organization of its 
own ; the second, its 
unfortunate position 
at the crisis of the 
Revolution. 

It must also be ad- 
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mitted that in its early days there was 
a third and more subtle influence 
at work. It may seem’ both un- 


gracious and unfair, in writing of so 
noble an institution, to begin by dwelling 
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conditions are to be found in the great 
English colonies which, unlike the United 
States, have remained a part of the 
British Empire. ‘There, too, the Episco- 
pal Church has always been much weaker 
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AND 
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upon the least flattering chapters in its 
record. On the other hand, the surest 
ground for confidence in its present 
strength, and for hope of still greater 
things in the future, is the fact that it 
has been schooled by past adversities, and 
has overcome past weaknesses. And it is 
clear, as we read our early religious 
annals, that the English church, for 
causes within itself, was not so well suited 
as some of its rivals to the atmosphere of 
colonial life, and did not take root so 
readily in the soil of the New World. 
It is a significant fact that parallel 


than might be expected, and inferior, 
numerically, to the so-called non-con- 
formist or free bodies, which, though they 
originated in England, have never, at 
home, seriously threatened the supremacy 
of the established communion. Evidently 
the same cause has been at work; and 
that cause, to speak plainly, is that the 
church was slow to learn that spirit 
of self-help which is so essential a quality 
in facing the hardships of pioneer life 
and the problems of a new civilization. 
When it crossed the Atlantic, it had 
learned to rely on its establishment and 
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its endowment; and in the winning of a 
virgin continent it was left behind by 
other bodies whose members were by tra- 
dition and training readier in self-sacrifice 
and less expectant of outside aid. In 
each new settlement amid the forests or 
on the prairies, these latter were building 
their little meeting-houses as soon as they 
had provided shelter for their families. 
They were content with the humblest 
quarters and the simplest ministrations, 
while churchmen, too often, were spending 
their energies in such -complaints as that 
which the clergy of Virginia sent to the 
Bishop of London in 1719, bewailing their 
lack of “the decent habits and proper 
ornaments and vessels which our estab- 
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lished liturgy requires.” ‘Their ministers, 
in communities too poor to support them, 
would eke out a livelihood by secular em- 
ployment—a practise disapproved by the 


Episcopal canons, in spite of the example 
of St. Paul, missionary and tent-maker. 


AN EPISCOPAL CHURCH WITHOUT BISHOPS 


But the greatest hindrance to the early 
growth of the church, undoubtedly, was 
its lack of an American episcopate. An 
episcopal organization without bishops 
was an anomaly, almost an impossibility. 
It had no one to conseerate its churches 
or to confirm its communicants, and for 
its clergy it was dependent on such appli- 
cants for orders as were able and willing 
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From his latest photograph—copyright, 1907, by Pach Brothers, New York 


to cross the wide and stormy Atlantic— 
no slight ordeal in colonial days—to 
secure ordination at the hands of some 
English prelate.* A royal order in 
council made the American plantations 
an appanage of the diocese of London; 
but practically, of course, it was impos- 
sible for the bishops of that see to do 


* It is said that during the forty years preceding 1776, 
no less than one-fifth of the American candidates for 
holy orders who crossed the ocean were lost by ship- 
wreck or died from smallpox and other diseases during 
the journey. This statement is made by the Right Rev. 
Leighton Coleman, Bishop of Delaware, in his volume 
on ‘The Church in America,” from which a number of 
the facts given in this article were drawn, 


anything for so vast and so distant a ter- 
ritory. Several of them, from time to 
time, called attention to the evils of the 
situation, but in vain. Archbishop Laud 
—the gifted and unselfish zealot whose 
militant hatred of Puritanism sent him to 
the block a few years later—is credited 
with the earliest effort to establish a 
colonial episcopate, in or about 1638. 
From that date onward many moves were 
made, on both sides of the ocean, with 
the same end in view, and more than once 
the project narrowly failed of accom- 
plishment. It was warmly supported by 
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WILLIAM CROSWELL DOANE, BISHOP OF ALBANY SINCE 1509, AND 
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From a photograth 


the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel—world-famous as the ‘“S.P.G.” 
—to which body, during the eighteenth 
century, the American church was deeply 
indebted for assistance in men and money. 
A considerable fund was raised in Eng- 
land to endow the proposed colonial sees, 
among the principal contributors being 
Archbishop Tenison, of Canterbury, 
Bishop Benson, of Gloucester, and Bishop 
Butler, of Durham, author of the 
“ Analogy.” 

There were serious obstacles, however, 
on both sides. One was the indifference, 





and even jealousy, with which English 
statesmen of that day too often regarded 
colonial interests. Another, apparently, 
was the objection of English non-con- 
formists to any extension of the episco- 
pate. In America, Puritan preachers 
thundered against such an innovation, and 
among their flocks a bishop was popularly 
pictured as a horned and taloned Apol- 
lyon. It was rumored that should so 
dangerous a monster be permitted to land 
in the colonies, he would take from the 
people one-tenth of all their possessions, 
and even of their children. 
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Within the church, too, there were hos- 
tile prejudices. In 1727, when the Bishop 
of London offered to make a Maryland 
clergyman his suffragan, the nominee was 
restrained by writ from sailing for Eng- 


land. In 1771, some of the Virginia 
clergy formally protested against a peti- 
tion for American prelates; and as late 
as 1785, the South Carolina delegates to 
the first convention of the church stipu- 
lated that no bishops should be settled in 
their State. 
THE FIRST AMERICAN BISHOPS 


At that date the consecration of 
Bishop Seabury had already taken place. 
Political separation from England had 
made it imperative that if the church in 
America was to exist, it must have an or- 
ganization of its own. The clergy of 
Connecticut were first to take a decisive 
step, sending Dr. Seabury to England 
with a memorial beseeching the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York to make 
him a bishop. 

The English prelates hesitated to ac- 
cede. It was objected that the consent 
of Congress should have been secured, 
and another obstacle was the fact that 
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the prescribed ceremony included an 
oath of allegiance to the British sover- 
eign. There was a delay of more than a 
year, ended by a successful application to 
the head of the Episcopal Church in 
Scotland, who, with two other Scottish 
prelates, consecrated the first American 
bishop at Aberdeen on November 14, 
1784. The consecration of Bishops 
White, Provoost, and Madison, in the 
chapel of Lambeth Palace, followed with- 
in half a dozen years; and the two lines 
of episcopal succession were united when 
Bishop Seabury joined with his three 
brother prelates in laying hands on 
Bishop Claggett, first head of the dio- 
cese of Maryland. 

From the establishment of the epis- 
copate the American church may be said 
to date its real existence; for, when 
Bishop-elect Seabury sailed for England, 
in June, 1783, it was- almost extinct. 
The clergy of Connecticut, who had 
chosen him, numbered just fourteen, and 
this was more than several of the other 
States could muster. In Pennsylvania 
there was but one, and in the whole 
country there were no more than a hun- 
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dred. Many of their churches had been 
profaned, destroyed, or occupied by 
others, and their congregations were 
scattered or alienated. 

To this deplorable pass Episcopalian- 
ism had been brought by the storm and 
stress of the Revolution. The break with 
England had placed it in a position of 
peculiar difficulty. While other churches 
threw themselves unhesitatingly into the 
Colonial cause, it was rent in twain by 
the burning issue of loyalism or inde- 
pendence. Among its members were 
many of the ablest champions of both 
parties in what was to so great extent 
a “civil war. Indeed, its intellectual 
strength was never more remarkably 
demonstrated than at this time, when, 
although the Tories predominated in its 
ranks, it furnished the Colonies with 
two-thirds of the men who signed the 
immortal Declaration of 1776, and with 
such leaders as George Washington, 
Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, 
Alexander Hamilton, Robert Morris, 
Patrick Henry, John Marshall, John 
Jay, and John Randolph.* 

Of the clergy, some, like Seabury, 
who served as a chaplain in Clinton’s 
army, actively opposed the movement 
for independence. Others, like White, 
labored for peace up to the last moment. 
There were few so militant as the famous 
John Peter Muhlenberg, who from his 
pulpit at Woodstock, Virginia, declared: 
“There is a time for all things—a time 
to preach and a time to pray; but there 
is also a time to fight, and that time -has 
now come”—and then threw off his 
gown, disclosing a uniform beneath it, 
and marched, followed by three hundred 
men of his congregation, to join Wash- 
ington’s forces. 

Less fiery than Muhlenberg, but, like 
White, steady supporters of the Colonial 
cause when once the die was cast, were 
nearly all the clerics who became leaders 
of the church in the new era that fol- 
lowed—Provoost, first Bishop of New 
York; Bass, first Bishop of Massachu- 
setts, and Parker, his successor; and 
Madison, Croes, and Smith, who became 





*It is not asserted that all these men were strictly 
orthodox in their theology, at a time when the thought 
of the day tended strongly toward a vague deism, All of 


them, however, were reckoned as churchmen. George 
Washington and Benjamin Franklin, perhaps the two 
greatest figures of the Revolution, were vestrymen of 
their parishes. 
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heads of the sees of Virginia, New Jer- 
sey, and South Carolina. But in the 
public eye the church stood as a Tory 
body, as a branch of an English institu- 
tion, and as a natural ally of the tyrannic 
sovereignty which all true Americans 
were battling to cast off. Divided against 
itself, and disesteemed by the victors in 
the conflict, it is no wonder that it almost 
perished. 


A TURNING-POINT FOR THE CHURCH 


But at this point there came a sudden 
and marvelous change in the trend of the 
church’s history—a veritable turning of 
her captivity like the rivers of the South. 
With her own episcopate, she rose from 
a chronic inanition to full and glorious 
life. She became a church not only in 
America, but of America. With the 
organization of her general convention, 
she established a strong foundation for 
her government, broad-based on a true 
spiritual democracy, in which bishops, 
clergy, and laity have their due powers 
and privileges. In some respects, in- 
deed, she gained an economy preferable to 
that of her sister communion in England, 
which, justly proud of her position as 
the national church, and of the vast and 
honorable responsibilities which that 
position entails, feels at times the anom- 
aly of her ultimate control by a secular 
government, and her lack of full power 
to enforce discipline in her own house. 

The later growth of Episcopalianism 
has been healthy and steady. At first, 
from such weakness, its strength gath- 
ered slowly. In the first year of the 
nineteenth century, when the- seventh 
general convention met at Trenton, but 
seven States were represented, and the 
number of bishoprics was also only seven. 
The whole territory of the United States 
was first covered by the episcopal juris- 
diction in 1859, the far West being as- 
signed to missionary bishops. 

From that time it cannot be charged 
that the church has been backward in 
missionary work, or in meeting the condi- 
tions of frontier life.’ It has had many 
priests and prelates of the type that 
Owen Wister, in ‘“ The Virginian,” 
painted so strikingly in the unnamed 
bishop of the plains and mountains. At 
the opposite pole of our national devel- 
opment, too, Episcopalianism is spe- 
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cially in touch with the crowded life of 
our great cities. Perhaps its chief glory 
has been the dev2lopment of the institu- 
tional church—the church which, instead 
of praying for righteousness on fifty-two 
Sundays, or less, during the year, both 
works and prays for it on three hundred 
and sixty-five Sundays and week-days. 
It has taken the lead in almost all forms 
of practical charity, in reaching out to 
save the bodies as well as the souls of 
the victims of our merciless social system. 

In New York, where the problems of 
the slums are most pressing, it is particu- 
larly strong and active. One source of 
this strength, indeed, it owes to the 
fortunate circumstance of Trinity’s land 
grant, dating from colonial days, which 
has enabled it to maintain itself in the 
down-town district whence the other 
Protestant bodies have been driven; but 
Trinity is only one among its many great 
working parishes, and the wealth of the 
old church’s endowment is far less fabu- 
lous than has often been reported.* 

One hundred and twenty-three years 
have passed since the beginning of the 
American episcopate. A significant index 
of the church’s advance in power and vi- 
tality may be found in the fact that dur- 
ing the first four decades of this period 
twenty bishops were consecrated ; during 
the next four decades, fifty-two; during 
the remaining forty-three years, no fewer 
than one hundred and eighty-one. ‘The 
latest year-book shows the United States 
proper divided into sixty-three dioceses 
and fifteen missionary districts, each with 
its bishop or bishops; with four addi- 
tional missionary sees for Alaska, 
Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the Philippines ; 
and still eight more in Mexico, the West 
Indies, Liberia, China, and Japan. The 
total number of clergy is somewhat more 
than five thousand ; of church buildings, 
more than seven thousand. 

Among these latter are many of the 
better examples—really fine ones, it must 
be admitted, are lamentably scarce as yet 
—of American ecclesiastical architecture. 
In recent years, Episcopalianism has en- 
forced the idea that a country of our enor- 
mous material prosperity may well devote 
a fraction of its wealth to the erection of 








* The present rector, Dr. Morgan Dix, states the net 
revenue of the Trinity estate as amounting to about 
half a million doHars annually. 
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churches worthy of comparison with 
those on which the cities of medieval 
Europe lavished their toil and their skill. 
Are luxurious hotels, huge factories, and 
mammoth office-buildings to be the sole 
architectural types of twentieth-century 
America? Are we to build nothing to 
represent the spiritual side of our life, 
to serve as a worthy center for our wor- 
ship, and to satisfy our ineradicable re- 
ligious instinct? ‘The church is answer- 
ing these questions by setting to work 
upon such costly and noble cathedrals as 
those now rising in New York ahd in 
Washington. 


THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH 


It were a dead church that never knew 
difference of opinion on doctrine or rit- 
ual, but with its key-note of “unity in 
essentials, liberty in non-essentials, and 
charity in all things,” Episcopalianism 
has on the whole been remarkably free 
from internal strife. Since her inde- 
pendent life began, she has effected not 
a few important changes in matters both 
of form and of spirit; but her forward 
march has been achieved with remark- 
ably little dissension in her ranks—and, 
it may be added, on lines very closely 
parallel to those of her sister church in 
England. 

The shock of the Civil War, which 
caused in other churches divisions that 
are still unhealed, put American Episco- 
palianism to a severe test. When the 
seceding States left the Union, the South- 
ern bishops considered themselves sev- 
ered from their former fellowship, and 
organized an independent one; but they 
declared that the two bodies remained 
‘substantially one,” and made no change 
in the prayer-book beyond substituting 
the term ‘Confederate States” for 
“ United States.” One of them, Polk, of 
Louisiana, followed the example of Muh- 
lenberg in the Revolution, and took up 
the sword—to perish by it, for he was 
killed while commanding a wing of 
Joseph E. Johnston’s army. 

At the general convention of 1862, 
held in New York, seats were assigned 
to the absent bishops and deputies, and 
their names were called in order. Shortly 
before the next gathering, that of 1865— 
the war having ended—messages were 
sent to. the Southern prelates, urging 
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them to attend. Two came to Philadel- 
phia, where the convention met, and 
asked on what terms they would be ad- 
mitted. “Trust all to the love and 
honor of your brethren,” was the answer ; 
and on that generous and admirable basis 
the separation was healed—or, rather, 
was regarded as if it had never been. 

Except at this crisis, only once has the 
American church known any sort of 
schism. In the early seventies, when 
there was much debate over ritualism, a 
coadjutor bishop, Cummins, of Kentucky, 
seceded to form an organization which 
took the name of the Reformed Epis- 
copal Church. Though this sect is still 
in existence, its numbers have remained 
insignificant. 


GREAT NAMES IN CHURCH HISTORY 


Some of the most famous figures in 
the church’s history have already been 
named, but a few more must be briefly 
mentioned. Among Oglethorpe’s colo- 
nists in Georgia were John and Charles 
Wesley, who spent there some of the 
formative years of their early ministry ; 
and it was John Wesley’s appeal for 
helpers that brought over the ocean 
George Whitefield, another keader in 
the: movement which resulted—against 
Wesley’s own wishes—in the secession 
of the Methodists from the English 
church. Whitefield, who to the last re- 
garded himself as a churchman, lies 
buried at Newburyport, Massachusetts. 

The first American bishops were fol- 
lowed by such men as Benjamin Moore 
and John Henry Hobart, second and 
third Bishops of New York, both of 
whom—like their predecessor, Dr. Pro- 
voost—were elected to the episcopate 
from the rectorship of Trinity Church; 
Richard Channing Moore, second Bishop 
of Virginia, to whom is attributed the 
restoration of the church in a State where 
it had been almost entirely defunct; and, 
Alexander Viets Griswold, consecrated 
in 1811 to the Eastern Diocese—in- 
cluding the five States north and east of 
Connecticut—who relaid the foundations 
of Episcopalianism in a territory which 
now forms six flourishing sees. 

One of the church’s most influential 
leaders in the middle of last century 
was William Augustus Muhlenberg, a 
later member of the famous clerical 
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family to which John Peter Muhlenberg 
belonged. The period was marked by 
a great religious awakening in England, 
and in America, too, it was one in which 
the spiritual life and the practical ener- 
gies of Episcopalianism were deepened 
and broadened. Besides being a hymn- 
writer and the author of many books, Dr. 
Muhlenberg was an active worker in the 
movements that did much to make his 
church the living force it is to-day. He 
was a founder of schools, of hospitals, 
and of sisterhoods, and in his own parish 
—that of the Holy Communion, in New 
York, of which he was rector for more 
than thirty years—he led in establishing 
the free church system, in introducing 
daily services, and in the betterment of 
church music. 

Eloquence has not been so common in 
the Episcopal Church as in some other 
bodies with whom preaching is regarded 
as the all-important function of a pastor. 
Few American pulpit orators, however, 
have equaled the fame of Phillips Prooks, 
for twenty-two years rector of ‘l'rinity 
Church, Boston, and later Bishop of 
Massachusetts. In doctrine, Bishop 
Brooks was so broad that many church- 
men regarded him as unorthodox; but 
such were his mental gifts, and so fine 
and so commanding was his personality, 
that his death, less than two years 
after his consecration, was universally 


‘mourned. 


Another noteworthy figure of the gen- 
eration that has now passed away was 
that of Henry Benjamin Whipple, 
Bishop of Minnesota, whose devoted 
labors among the aborigines of the 
Northwest gained him the name of “ the 
Apostle of the Indians.” ‘The red men 
knew him as “ Straight-Tongue ”’—the 
one white man whose word they implic- 
itly trusted. 

The list might be almost indefinitely 
prolonged, but it is impossible to make 
mention of a tithe of the men who merit 
it. The standard the church has set for 
its ministry has always been the highest ; 
and truly a noble army are the laborers 
by whom its work has been done, and is 
being done to-day. To most of them 
there can come but slender earthly re- 
ward and small chance of fame. Their 
monument is the church itself, and its 
place in the nation as a power for good. 
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his comfortable rooms high up 

in a house off Piccadilly—for, 
being impecunious, he naturally afforded 
himself the best. As he discussed his 
breakfast, he read his letters, of which 
a goodly percentage were of the oblong 
shape associated with bills. Among 
them, however, he found with pleasure 
an invitation to spend a few days with 
an old friend, Mrs. Robertson, the widow 
of his one Oxford chum. 

For this lady—whose acquaintances 
credited her with a certain stately fond- 
ness for him—George Ainger entertained 
feelings of warm attachment. His re- 
gard for her was increased by his interest 
in her son, a youth of nineteen, now in 
his first college term; but, while he felt 
and declared that he stood in the place 
of an uncle to the boy, there were not 
wanting those who prophesied a more 
romantic ending to the intimacy. 

As a matter of fact, Ainger had been 
on a footing of quasi-engagement for the 
last five years to a girl in Ireland. For 
her sake he sometimes tortured himself 
with plans for working hard and earning 
an income large enough for matrimony ; 
but as his ideas never seemed to material- 
ize, it was not to be wondered at that the 
world at large considered him in the 
light of a free and somewhat easy indi- 
vidual. Matters had drifted on, with no 
change, except that Elsa Daly grew 
more pointed-looking and spiritless, and 
George more placidly inert. Effort long 
deferred was beginning to appear im- 
possible. 

While smoking his  after-breakfast 
cigar, he meditated on the future. There 
was little inducement to remain in Lon- 
don. There was nothing to necessitate 
his presence; idleness had prevented him 
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from making any sort of a career; he 
was free to go or stay as he pleased. 

“Why shouldn’t I go down to Brank- 
ton?” he ruminated. ‘ There’s noth- 
ing to keep me here. I haven’t seen 
Isabel for months, and Bob will be at 
home for the Long. Elsa says she sees 
no chance of coming over just now. 
Confound it all! Somebody ought to 
leave us a lot of money, or land, or 
something, and make it possible to begin 
life together.” 

With this comfortable shifting of re- 
sponsibility to Fate’s shoulders, he began 
to write his letter of acceptance to Mrs. 
Robertson. 

A we®k later, about five o’clock on a 
glorious afternoon, he found himself at 
Brankton. The sun behind the trees 
cast clean-cut shadows on the velvety 
lawn, and the gay borders of flowers put 
in the touch of color that the old gray 
house needed. A tea-table was tempt- 
ingly laid out under a spreading cedar, 
and beside the tea-table sat Isabel Rob- 
ertson awaiting her guest. Though past 
her first youth, she was still handsome 
and fresh-looking, with that kind of re- 
serve of beauty which no doctoring or 
cosmetic can produce. She _ greeted 
George with evident pleasure showing 
through her usually composed manner. 

“It’s good to see you here,” she said. 
“I began to think you were never going 
to honor us again, your Jaisser aller 
habits are growing on you so. Bob was 
anxious, too.” 

“Bob! What has he to be anxious 
about, except perhaps the difficulty of 
warding off his neighbors’ too pressing 
attentions to his beautiful mother? Does 
he want me to help him?” 

He laughed and gazed at Isabel with 
frank admiration as he sank into the 
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chair opposite her ; but the hot color came 
slowly into her face, and she did not 
smile. 

“It’s the standing surprise and won- 
der of the county that you have not re- 
married, Isabel,’ he continued with mas- 
culine persistence. “I’m selfish enough 
to be glad that you have not. I should 
hate to think there was no place here for 
an old friend any more.” 

“T can’t imagine that,” she said, half 
hesitating, as she put her hand into the 
hand he held out. “And now tell me 
about Elsa.” 

But to speak of Elsa and his affairs, 
even to Mrs. Robertson, who knew him 
well and judged him leniently, brought 
a pang of self-reproach to Ainger. 
There was enough manhood left in him 
to appreciate the unfairness of the posi- 
tion in which he was keeping the girl, 
and enough understanding of his own 
lack of energy to make him hopeless of 
changing it. He wished Isabel had not 
turned the conversation that way. It 
did not occur to him that she had done 
so in self-defense. 

Ashamed to confess himself a hopeless 
weakling, he answered briefly but almost 
boastfully, hinting at an immediate pros- 
pect of “something rather good,” and 
changing directly from his own concerns 
back again to hers. Was she still the 
goddess, familiar friend, and general ad- 
viser of all the village? Had Goody 
Haskin’s pretty daughter married? What 
had become of old Watson’s §scape- 
grace son? Did Mrs. Spicer still reign 
in the Brankton kitchen? But he need 
not ask. He detected her light hand in 
the cakes. 

Isabel replied appropriately. His 
penetration had not erred. Mrs. Spicer 
still reigned. Goody Haskin’s daughter 
was happily married. Old Watson’s 
scapegrace son had gone off to the colo- 
nies to seek his fortune, and had ap- 
parently found it, since he had just sent 
his father a very considerable sum of 
money. 

George sighed. “ Lucky old Watson!” 

Mrs. Robertson laughed. “ Well, I 
don’t know,” she said. ‘ He had all he 
needed before, and the size of his son’s 
gift—he has put it all into bank-notes— 
terrified him so that he brought it over 
to us this morning and asked Bob to 
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keep it. We told him to send the 
money back to the bank, but he said he’d 
‘often heard of them busting.’ He was 
so anxious about it that we had to prom- 
ise to keep it for him. It seems to me 
he was better off without his sudden 
werlth.” 

Before Ainger spoke again, merry 
voices were heard, and a small party, 
headed by Bob, came around the corner 
of the charming Elizabethan house. 
Two pretty girls had bicycled over for 
tennis, and a college friend, staying with 
the Robertsons, made a fourth. Bob 
was genuinely delighted to see Ainger 
again. Introductions having been ef- 
fected, they all gathered about the table, 
George wondering which of the two 
bright-eyed maidens—if either—had en- 
chained Bob’s volatile fancy; Bob him- 
self taken up in feeding his dog; and his 
friend, Cyril Elwes, a dark, sallow- 
looking youth, evidently an interested 
observer of everybody. The usual des- 
ultory tea-time conversation continued 
till the young ladies, sufficiently re- 
freshed, set off on their way home, escort- 
ed to the lodge-gates by Bob and his 
friend. 

As the young men returned, their 
elders could hear them disputing. It 
presently transpired that the bone of 
contention was the custody of old Wat- 
son’s money, which the heedless Bob had 
been too late to put into the bank that 
afternoon. 

Ainger began to laugh as they ap- 
proached. ‘“ Well,” he inquired, ‘‘ what 
are you going to do? Who’s to keep it? 
Your voices carry to such an extent that 
the whole village must be sharing in the 
controversy.” 

Bob declared that he had a revolver 
and every intention of sitting up all 
night; but Cyril Elwes was of the opin- 
ion that Bob, full of good intentions and 
asleep over his revolver, was about as 
dangerous as a burglar. He proposed 
that he himself should guard the treas- 
ure; at which Isabel interposed, pro- 
claimed herself personally responsible to 
old Watson for his fortune, and an- 
nounced her intention of locking it up 
for the night in a certain deep cupboard 
in her wall, where she was in the habit 
of keeping her jewelry. 

“T am not a nervous woman,” she 
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said, “and I do not apprehend danger, 
though in these days of motors and bicy- 
cles, strangers often stop at the public- 
houses and little birds whisper many 
secrets.” 

Ainger warmly applauded her plan, 
and Bob rather reluctantly acquiesced. 
Cyril Elwes had taken no part in the end 
of the conversation, but fixed his dark 
eyes in turn on each speaker; quizzically 
on Bob, with admiring affection on Bob’s 
mother, interrogatively on their friend. 
What manner of man was it, he won- 
dered, whose name he had so often heard 
mentioned in their talk, whom rumor 
linked with his beautiful hostess’s con- 
tinued state of widowhood, and with 
whom she seemed so happily at ease? 
Instinctively he felt her attitude toward 
Ainger; but Ainger’s toward her, for all 
his intuition, he could not fathom. For 
this and other reasons he watched George 
with great interest. 

Ainger observed it, and as they all 
walked slowly toward the house he ques- 
tioned Mrs. Robertson about the stranger. 

“Who on earth is the swarthy-looking 


youth, and how did you pick him up?” 
he demanded, loitering behind the other 
two. 

“ Bob brought him back from Oxford. 


” 


The lad is devoted to him,” she returned, 
“and he is equally devoted to us. I be- 
lieve there’s nothing he would not do for 
me since I nursed him through an attack 
of fever here. He is wonderfully 
clever, but dreadfully poor. I really 
know nothing about him otherwise, and 
take him as I find him. Perhaps I’m 
prejudiced in his favor because he ap- 
pears to have such a boyish enthusiasm 
for me!” 

“ All the same, one likes to know some- 
thing about a man’s family,” was the 
somewhat ungracious reply. ‘‘ Clever he 
may be—certainly he’s clever enough at 
staring people out of countenance—and 
I understand his enthusiasm, but I can’t 
say I feel drawn to him.” 

Isabel’s soft eyes glanced ahead in per: 
plexity, but she made no answer. 


II 


AFTER a pleasant evening spent in 
music and talk, about eleven o’clock Bob 
carried off Ainger and Elwes to smoke, 
and Mrs. Robertson went up to her room. 


MAGAZINE 


The money was already locked away in 
one of those cupboards so often found in 
the thick walls of old English houses. 
But where should she put the key while 
she slept? After her maid had left her, 
she tried first one place and then an- 
other, but was dissatisfied with each in 
turn. At last she opened the mattress at 
the foot of her bed, slipped in the key, 
and sewed the mattress up again. ‘This 
done, she lay down, and soon fell into a 
deep, dreamless sleep. 

Some hours later, she awoke, with a 
curious feeling that somebody was in the 
room. She had sufficient sense not to 
move, for she saw a muffled figure stand- 
ing by the table. This figure, carrying 
a candle, cautiously approached the bed. 
The light was several times passed before 
her eyes, but she feigned sleep and des- 
perately endeavored not to flinch. At 
last the candle was put down, and a hand 
felt under the bolster, evidently searching 
for something. What was it that the 
robber sought? Her watch? Keys? 
No, but the key! 

She continued to feign sleep, though 
her heart beat so loudly that she feared 
it must be heard. The figure then moved 
away to the dressing-table, and began a 
protracted search in the drawers and 
boxes there. All the while its stealthy 
back was turned to her, the brave woman 
watched it. As her eyes grew more ac- 
customed to the dim light, she perceived 
on the table a short, glittering instrument, 
either knife or revolver—she could not 
distinguish which; and with this knowl- 
edge she felt sure that the burglar was 
no village thief, but a professional house- 
breaker. 

The minutes seemed like hours while 
the muffled man ransacked her belong- 
ings. She could not tell what he was 
taking, what leaving; but with that 
horrible instrument of certain death 
dimly showing through the gloom, to 
scream for help would have been fatal. 
At length, finding any further search 
apparently useless, the figure silently 
opened the door and vanished. 

Mrs. Robertson sprang up at. once, 
hastily threw on her dressing-gown, and 
after a moment’s hesitation crept into the 
hall. It was empty. 

Her first thought was to call Bob, but 
he occupied a room at the end of a long 
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wing. Nearer her was his friend Elwes ; 
but nearest of all was George Ainger, 
who was in one of the guest-chambers 
in the front of the house. ‘The terrified 
woman flew down the passage, seized the 
handle of his door, which was unlocked, 
and almost threw herself into the room. 

A candle burned on the mantel. The 
bed had not been slept in. A dark coat 
or cloak lay on a chair near the door. 
Beside the table, fully dressed, stood 
Ainger, looking at her with startled eyes 
from a face as pale as her own. 

The shock, the revulsion from fear to 
anger, was almost overpowering ; but she 
gathered herself together with a supreme 
effort. 

“You must leave this house by the 
early train this morning,” she said. ‘‘ You 
must never come back—never communi- 
cate by word or sign either with Bob or 
with me again. As long as you live I shall 
mention this to no human being. But, oh, 
George, how could you?—how could 
you? I have trusted and cared for you 
so! Go away, go out of England, and 
work out your own salvation. No, for 
God’s sake, don’t speak!” 

She dragged herself back, to her bed- 
room. As she reached the threshold, a 
door on her left—Elwes’s door—shut 
very softly. She stood for an instant 
staring in that direction, half doubtful, 
half afraid; then, with a shudder, she 
leaped forward and bolted herself in. 
She felt crushed, stunned, till tears forced 
their way to the surface and relieved the 
tension. 

Long, long afterward, in the first gold 
hours of the dawning day, she heard 
the steps she had been waiting to hear 
pause and pass. But at breakfast two 
places were vacant. Oddly enough, both 
George Ainger and Cyril Elwes had been 
called to town. 


III 


Five years later Mrs. Robertson was 
on a visit to Brankton, now the home of 


Bob and his wife. Staying with them 
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for the first time was Cyril Elwes, now 
a rising young criminal lawyer. As they 
sat together under the cedar, Elwes 
quietly put his evening paper into the 
elder lady’s hand and pointed to a para- 
graph. It was the obituary notice of 
Mr. George Ainger, of Auckland, New 
Zealand, whose career, which promised 
to be a useful and successful one, had 
been cut short by a premature death. He 
left a widow—formerly a Miss Daly, of 
Ireland—and two children. 

Elwes looked Mrs. Robertson straight 
in the face. 

“He was worth saving, you see,” he 
said. 

“What do you mean? What do you 
know? How long have you known?” 
she whispered breathlessly. 

‘Since the night—” 

She stopped him with a gesture of 
appeal. 

“Don’t speak of it! But why did you 
go? Why have you stayed away? Didn’t 
you understand that in all these years I 
could never be sure—” 

“Wasn’t it best?” he asked. ‘“ For- 
give me. I saw in his face what had 
come into his mind. I sat up in case I 
might be needed, and I discovered—by 
accident—more than I meant to. I did 
not know what action you would take. 
But I did know that he was your friend ; 
that you—that you—cared. How could 
I have borne to face you with this knowl- 
edge between us? I could neither speak 
nor be silent; so I went, for his sake and 
yours. Being only a foolish boy at the 
time, I thought that if you ever came to 
doubt—if you remembered that I, a 
stranger whom you had accepted on 
faith, and to whom you had been so 
good, was also up and about the house 
that night, you might mistrust your own 
belief and be comforted.” 

“But he never took the money!” she 
exclaimed. 

“Thank God for that!” he answered. 
“And thank God that our silence, yours 
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and mine, saved him! 





VITALITY 


Tue dainty architects of prose and rime 

Have their brief niches in the hall of Time; 
But he is master of the deathless pen 

Whose words are written in the lives of men. 


William H. Hayne 











THE REAL BERNARD SHAW 


BY DR. ARCHIBALD HENDERSON 


OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


AN 
MAN WHO 


INTIMATE PERSONAL STUDY OF THE BRILLIANT 
IS PERHAPS THE MOST 


IRISH- 
INTERESTING FIGURE IN 


THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING LITERARY WORLD TO-DAY 


KNOW no more curious subject than 
that of contemporaneous mythol- 
ogy. No courses in this subject 

are offered at the university of to-day; 
and yet the existence of contemporary 
myths is one of the oldest, as well as the 
newest, facts of all history. 

Many a genius is not discovered until 
he is lost to the world; his personality 
and unrecorded utterances have often 
been far more vital and suggestive than 
any book or printed document he may 
have left behind. What would we not 
give for a two-volume “intimate biog- 
raphy” of Shakespeare written by one 
of his contemporaries? ‘To his own age, 
Shakespeare was the roisterer of the Mer- 
maid Tavern, the popular entrepreneur 
of the Globe Theater—the author for 
an age but not for all time; to our own, 
he is a being as coldly impersonal, as far 
removed from the warm actualities of 
daily life, as the once vital gods of high 
Olympus. 

On the other hand, it is often the fate 
of a brilliant genius to be stamped, 
labeled, and catalogued during his life- 
time, to be denominated ‘“‘a priest after 
the order of Melchizedek,” when in 
reality he has no relation either to priest- 
hood or to Melchizedek. Once the 
domino of the public’s choosing has 
been donned, he ceases to be a human be- 
ing and becomes a mere grinning mask. 


THE LEGEND AND THE TRUTH 
Nothing is so true and at the same 
time so false as what may be called the 


G. B. S. legend. The most incredible 


yarn in contemporary mythology is the 
Shavian myth. 

Picture to yourself, if you please, a 
tall, thin, alert-looking person; a face 
of excessive pallor contrasting clearly 
with hair and whiskers of a sandy red, 
heavily sprinkled, or rather edged, with 
gray; and a general air of nonchalant 
extemporaneousness. Given an_ olive 
skin and black eyes, hair, and beard, 
Bernard Shaw might well pass for the 
hero—off the stage—of romantic Italian 
opera. ‘There is, too, another resem- 
blance, puzzling for a moment, till of a 
sudden it flashes out. As portrayed in 
the photographs of Histed or Beresford 
—not in the color-plates of Steichen 
Bernard Shaw is often to be encountered - 
upon the Rue de Clichy or the Boulevard 
des Capucines. Look again, and you 
note the Germanic type—red beard and 
blue eyes—suggesting the Wagnerian 
comic opera, ‘ Die Meistersinger.” And 
as you look again, and observe the 
pointed beard, the upward curling mus- 
tachios, and the peaked eyebrows turn- 
ing sharply outward and upward, there 
comes a vision of a cadaverous Celtic 
Edouard de Reszke—a genial Mephis- 
topheles of the cock feather, the living 
impersonation of a Max Beerbohm car- 
toon. 

One is struck by Mr. Shaw’s intense 
pallor, the gleaming whiteness and 
delicate texture of his skin, and the clear 
steel-blue of his eyes. The frame for 
an artist’s sketch of his head would be 
an elongated rectangle—a curious ceph- 
alic conformation illustrated in more than 
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GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, NOVELIST, CRITIC, PLAYWRIGHT, AND PHILOSOPHER 


From his latest photograph by Histed, London 
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one of the Coburn prints. His brow— 
“the brow of a Madonna,” as one of his 
acquaintances described it—is fine and 
noble; but his eyes are his most signifi- 
cant and characteristic feature. When 
he is engaged in serious conversation, 
particularly in the effective enunciation 
of an idea, his eyes have all the com- 
manding directness of the soldier; but 
the greater part of the time they are 
dancing with the light of irrepressible 
humor. 

One idea, utterly mistaken, but fondly 
cherished by the many, is the supposition 
that Shaw’s costume is excessively outré 
or bizarre. And yet it is quite true that 
his clothes, as well as his face and figure, 
serve to mark him out in any crowd. He 
wears, usually, brown woolens, a soft 
shirt with a rolled collar, a four-in-hand 
tie of inconspicuous color, brown shoes, 
and a brown Fedora hat with a very wide 
brim. He.abhors and forswears the use 
of either starch or blacking as offensive 
and dirty. 

“T infinitely prefer a soft, unstarched 
shirt of finest texture,” he once told me, 
“to a white breastplate plastered over 
with a nasty coating of tallow.” 


TWO PICTURES OF SHAW 


Two word-pictures of his personal 
appearance, respectively at the beginning 
of his career and at the present time, 
clearly illustrate the remarkable change 
in his fortunes, one might even say in his 
views, that has taken place in the last 
quarter of a century. 

“ When I first knew Bernard Shaw,” 
said Herbert Bland, the journalist, 
author, and Fabian, ‘‘ his costume was 
unmistakably, arrantly Bohemian.” We 
were walking through the gardens of 
Mr. Bland’s beautiful place at Eltham, 
in Kent, awaiting the appearance of his 
wife, the poet and novelist E. Nesbit. 
“Shaw wore a pair of tawny trousers, 
distinguished for their baggy appearance, 
a long cutaway coat which had once 
been black, but was then a dingy green, 
cuffs which he was now and then com- 
pelled, cruel though it was, to trim to the 
quick, and a tall silk hat, which had 
been battered down so often that it had 
a thousand creases in it from top to 
crown. Ah, that was a wonderful hat!” 
Mr. Bland laughed heartily over the 
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recollection, “Shaw had to turn it 
around when he put it on, because it was 
broken in the middle, and if he wore it 
in the usual way it would fall limply 
together when removed from his head.” 

This was the Shaw of salad days, of 
novel-writing juvenility, of March-hare 
madness. Note the contrast in- the fol- 
lowing picture: 

“When Bernard Shaw went to Paris 
to sit to Rodin last year,” Alvin Langdon 
Coburn, the photographer, recently told 
me, “ his costume made him the cynosure 
of all eyes in the Parisian dining-rooms. 
His attire was in striking contrast to the 
conventional evening clothes of every one 
else in the room. He wore a lounge 
suit of golden brown, something like 
khaki, but of much finer texture and 
more pleasing shade; a solid green four- 
in-hand tie, and a soft négligée shirt, 
cream in color. He was a symphony in 
brown; and the contrast of the red beard 
with the soft shades of cream, brown, 
and green made a color-scheme which, 
strange though it may sound, was ex- 
tremely gratifying and artistic.” 

In his outings in the country, Mr. 
Shaw frequently wears knickerbockers 
and a Norfolk jacket, doubtless as much 
for convenience in cycling as for any- 
thing else. He always changes his 
clothes for dinner—not to the evening 
clothes of convention, but to those of his 
own choice—a loose sack suit of dark 
navy blue, in which he can be absolutely 
comfortable and at ease. . His prominent 
position in English life to-day, and his 
enforced presence at many public dinners, 
virtually compel him, at times, to don 
conventional evening garb. The French 
Socialist leader, Jean Jaurés, an ardent 
advocate of peace, was once forced by 
public opinion to fight a duel; refusal to 
fight meant forfeiture of position and 
influence. In much the same way, Ber- 
nard Shaw has been compelled against 
his will to follow the sartorial convention 
of London society; but he told me that 
he never put on evening clothes save 
when he was an especially invited guest, 
and so was obliged to wear them on the 
principle ‘“When in Rome, do as the 
Romans do.” 

Simplicity of taste is a key-note of Mr. 
Shaw’s character. He has meat and 
drink on his table for people who like 
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that sort of thing, but he is himself a 
strict vegetarian and teetotaler. 
WHY HE IS A VEGETARIAN 

“Tf people are cannibal enough in 
their taste to want to eat the corpses of 
slaughtered animals, and to excite their 
nerves with injurious products of fermen- 
tation,” he freely says, “I shall not 
prevent them from committing such 
atrocities; but you cannot expect me to 
share in their tastes. I have no doubt 
that a baby’s tender cheek would make 
a most delightful steak, but I could not 
eat such a thing because it is personally 
repulsive to me.” 

“How did you happen to become a 
vegetarian?” I asked. 

“Well, you see,” replied Mr. Shaw, 
“the meals one could get at the vegeta- 
rian restaurants in the early eighties were 
not only much cheaper, but also far 
better, than meals at the ordinary restau- 
rant. I recall with a shudder my own ex- 
periences as a meat-eater in the days 
when I cultivated literature, not on a 
little oatmeal, but on beef and mutton. 
The terrible sameness of beefsteak, roast, 
and mutton palled on me. Pork revolted 
me; rabbit was just as bad as jugged cat ; 
and fowls were too expensive and unsub- 
stantial a luxury. I could not afford to 
retain a Brillat-Savarin to devise a 
thousand different varieties of beef and 
mutton; chefs were not for such as me. 
I dined at a restaurant as well as I could 
for one and sixpence; but I grew tired 
of the beef and mutton, the steam and 
grease, the waiter looking as if he had 
been caught in a shower of gravy and 
not properly dried, the beer, the prevail- 
ing redness of nose, and the reek of the 
slaughter-house that convicted us all of 
being beasts of prey. I fled to the purer 
air of the vegetarian restaurants, and I 
have never returned to my old haunts.” 


A PALMIST’S ANALYSIS OF SHAW 


Some time ago, a skilled palmist read 
Mr. Shaw’s hand; the record of his re- 
sults, while not to be regarded as infal- 
lible, is interesting as indicating certain 
so-called traits of Mr. Shaw’s personality 
and temperament. The long, conical 
hands, quite small for so tall a man, were 
recognized as belonging to an author, 
dramatist, musician, and critic, who, in 
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matters of opinion, jumps to conclusions 
on insufficient grounds. Various features 
of his hand showed the subject to be 
argumentative, dogmatic, and uncon- 
vinceable; susceptible to criticism him- 
self, yet severe in his criticisms of others ; 
quiet in temper, a curious mixture of 
caution and liberality. Most noticeable 
was the mark of “immense wealth of 
imagination, extreme eccentricity of ideas, 
and disregard of truth, all notions and 
opinions being colored by fancy until 
facts are completely lost sight of.” It 
was predicted that the subject would 
make his own career: in the world, and 
try to carry out his eccentric ideas. ‘ He 
should do some very good artistic work 
in time to come,” vouchsafed the gracious 
palmist, ‘if he will only leave the prac- 
tical side of things to others, and stick 
to art, as he should.” 


AN EPIGRAM OF WILDE’S 


It was Oscar Wilde who once said of 
Bernard Shaw that he had many enemies, 
and that none of his friends quite liked 
him. ‘Truth, as Wilde maintained, is 
only a relative term, and this is not even 
a half-truth. Bernard Shaw’s enemies, 
I believe, are generous enemies, who 
respect him, even while they wholly dis- 
agree with him. ‘Those who believe in 
him as a genius, though they may not 
share his philosophy, are animated by a 
spirit of the finest loyalty. Never was a 
man more blessed with adherents who 
would stand up for him in the last ditch. 

“Somebody once asked Mr. Shaw why 
he was always so cynical; to which he 
replied that he could not account for his 
cynicism—it must be accepted as the 
primary and original product of his own 
genius. His ability to see facts without 
illusion, his power of exposing the naked 
truth before a shocked audience, his 
corrosive wit, which is a vital product of 
extraordinary intellectuality, have led 
many people to regard him as merely 
cynical and flippant. 

“T am not a cynic at all,” Mr. Shaw 
said to me, “if by ‘cynic’ is meant one 
who despairs of human virtue, and dis- 
believes in the inherent goodness of man. 
But all this babble about the search for 
happiness does not impose on me in the 
slightest degree. Remember the saying 
of Napoleen: 
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“Could I be what I am, little one, 
cared I only for happiness?’ 


“Tt is a common error to mistake a_ 


penetrating critic for a cynic. I owe 
my success as a critic, not to any quality 
of cynicism, but to a searching power of 
analysis.” 

SHAW AS A CONVERSATIONALIST 


Bernard Shaw is a remarkable conver- 
sationalist—-no mere Coleridge in monop- 
oly of the stage, but as good a listener as 
a talker. He recently said, in answer to 
a question, that the only two subjects he 
cared to talk of were politics and religion. 
As a matter of fact, he talks volubly and 
unhesitatingly on any and every topic 
that comes to hand. His brilliancy, in 
discussing questions with which he is 
familiar is equaled only by his fluency in 
discoursing upon themes of which he is 
entirely ignorant. He is prepared, at a 
moment’s notice, to deliver an opinion 
on any subject under the sun, from 
German philosophy ‘to women’s clothes, 
from Richard Wagner to Anthony Com- 
stock. And in almost all cases, he pours 
a flood of delightful and quite unmali- 
cious satire upon everything and every- 
body. 

His frank and boyish enjoyment of his 
effect upon the people he meets is in- 
fectious; and nothing delights him more 
than to flaunt a red rag at the British 
Bull named John. 

“T get no end of fun out of fluttering 
the dove-cotes,” he told me, ‘‘ and there 
is a peculiar exhilaration in creating 
among my critics a miniature reign of 
terror. People are always asking me 
silly questions, and I am human enough 
to enjoy mystifying people who have no 
sense of humor. Why, only the other 
day, some one innocently came up to me, 
and inquired if I was really serious in 
all that I said, wrote, and did. 

“*Tf you really believe me to be 
serious,’ I replied, ‘it is unnecessary for 
me to assure you of the fact. If you do 
not believe me to be serious, it is equally 
unnecessary to assure you of something 
which you would not believe.’ ” 


EARNESTNESS VEILED IN JESTING 


This is the boyish, youthful side of 
Bernard Shaw. Talk with him earnestly 
and sympathetically about any subject 


whatever—for he takes a lively interest 
in everything—and he will answer with 
equal earnestness and sympathy. He has 
a wide knowledge of music, art, and 
literature, and a wonderful insight into 
the heart of modern life. Talking with 
him, you will discover that Michelangelo 
has strongly influenced his artistic taste ; 
that Mozart is his supreme ideal of the 
musician for musicians; that his dramas 
have vital points of contact with those of 
Moliere ; that William Morris opened his 
eyes to the efficacy of style, and that he 
knows his Shakespeare from beginning to 
end as few men know it. He wears the 
gay cloak of bravado before the world, 
and makes many a brave gesture of 
Cyranesque é/an; but this is only the 
motley of the jester which conceals the 
profound seriousness of the man. 

“It is a mistake,” he recently told me, 
“to suppose that I thrive on depreciation. 
I do not write better under the fire of 
opposition. At times I love to play with 
the public, and I often say things that 
I know will make my opponents fairly 
rave. But what nerves me to write, and 
to produce the best that is in me, is the 
knowledge of a big, serious public—a 
public that reads my books seriously, 
and that really understands what I am 
driving at.” 

Irrepressible high spirits and abound- 
ing life are noteworthy qualities of 
Bernard Shaw’s temperament. Yet I 
was deeply impressed with his tremen- 
dous, at times almost terrifying, earnest- 
ness. You listen to his flashes of wit, the 
brilliant points of cleverness into which 
his’ speech is perpetually focusing, and 
you are likely to be led into the belief 
that he is merely a light causeur. But 
let mention be made of some vulgar 
social abuse, some crying social evil, or 
some damnable social crime, and_ his 
whole tone and manner undergo a re- 
markable transformation. <A_ hoarse, 
guttural note sounds in his voice, his 
eyes gleam like points of steel, and his 
whole being emanates protest against 
those classes of society which batten upon 
the helplessness of the poor, the credulity 
of the ignorant, the enforced depravity 
of a “submerged tenth.” It is at such 
times that he strikes out from the shoul- 
der with those tremendous. blows of 
comic irony, the effect of which his 
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opponents seek to nullify by calling them 
the clever quips of a fantastic Irishman, 
who must not under any circumstances 
be taken seriously. 


SHAW’S KINDLY PERSONALITY 


In private life, Bernard Shaw is a 
rarely genial and kindly gentleman, ready 
to take any amount of trouble for a 
friend, and continually putting out his 
hand to help some worthy petitioner for 
aid or aspirant for deserved place. As 
one of his friends remarked the other 
day, “ his goodness of heart, his unvary- 
ing courtesy, his tenderness toward the 
susceptibilities of others, and his tactful 
handling of shy and timorous suppliants, 
are things that must be experienced to be 
appreciated. He has a sharp nose and 
a barbed tongue ever ready for the self- 
seeker, the snob, the poseur, the smiling 
time-server with a dagger under his coat ; 
but to the honest friend, proved or un- 
proved, he shows the very soul of gentle 
breeding.” 

His playful pretense of vanity before 
strangers is a source of great amusement 
to himself and his friends. His friends 
know well that, at the bottom, he is un- 
affectedly modest in respect to his own 
achievements. He takes criticism with 
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the utmost equanimity, as I often found 
in discussing with him the details of 
his biography. ‘The qualities which im- 
pressed me again and again were not 
affectation, but reserve; not ostentation, 
but simplicity. In conversation he is 
often complex and subtle; in homely 
intercourse, he is unaffectedly simple and 
natural. 


THE GOSPEL OF WORK 


If the germ of Mr. Shaw’s philosophy 
can be found embodied in a single para- 
graph, I prefer to find it in something 
he recently said, exhibiting the contrast 
of his own optimistic theories of life with 
what he regards as Shakespeare’s pessi- 
mistic view: 

“T am of the opinion that my life 
belongs to the whole community, and 
as long as I live it is my privilege to do 
for it whatsoever I can. 

“T want to be thoroughly used up 
when I die, for the harder I work, the 
more I live. I rejoice in life for its own 
sake. Life is no brief candle for me. 
It is a sort of splendid torch, which I 
have got hold of for the moment; and I 
want to make it burn as brightly as pos- 
sible before handing it on to future 
generations.” 





THE 


UNCLOSED DOOR 


As she went through the House of Life she closed 





All doors behind her 


all save only one, 


And this she could not, even though she strove; 
One door that was her anguish and her shame— 
One door that opened to the wind and sun 











From that still room where once she dwelt with Love. 


And lo, she died, and in the House of Death 
Even those doors she closed with her own hand 
Held her a prisoner. Long day by day 
Before the hundred doors of Faith and Joy 
She strove with prayer, with pleading, with command, 
To force but one and win where heaven lay. 


And then came One with pity in His eyes 
And said: “ Was there no door thou didst not close? ” 
And she: “ But one, that was my shame and sin; 
Surely I may not win to heaven thus?” 
Then, even while she wept, He smiled, and rose, 


And through that door unfastened led her in! 
Theodosia Garrison 











THE KITTEN AND THE MASTIFF 


BY JULIET WILBOR TOMPKINS 


AUTHOR OF “WOMAN TO WOMAN,” 


pened to go up in the same elevator. 

They had always spoken since the 
day he hurried after her with her purse. 
There was no need to exchange names, 
for their ground-glass doors were ex- 
changing them boldly all day long—his 
announcing, in fat black, “Henry W. 
Reinhardt, Violin and ’Cello,” hers 
modestly replying ‘“ Miss Helen Soliday, 
Piano Lessons,” in slim gold. They were 
on the eighth floor, and the elevator ram- 
bled up at its leisure, always with an air 
of finding the way for the first time. 
When its final wriggle and lurch landed 
it on the top floor—or, more often, a foot 
below, with an apologetic ‘ You’ll have 
to step up” from the man in charge— 
the two survivors of the trip had fre- 
quently found time to pass far beyond 
the opening formalities of conversation. 
They had reached a pleasantly glowing 
stage wherein her words tumbled over 
one another in their eagerness to get out, 
and his constraint was dissolved in a 
mellow and responsive smile. 

Once in the corridor, shyness clutched 
him again, and they hurried a little awk- 
wardly over their studio keys, closing the 
doors with no formalities of parting. 
Yet, remnants of his smile often lingered 
in the lines about his eyes long after the 
piano had begun to thump on her side. 
She was so young, and so stoutly cour- 
ageous! She faced life as he had once 
seen a white kitten face a mastiff; the 
round earnestness of her eyes and the 
determined set of her appealing little 
chin often recalled the picture. She 
knew, even better than the kitten, that 
the mastiff might gulp her at one mouth- 
ful, if he chose;.but she was not shrink- 
ing or calling for help. 

And evidently now, in the third month 


[ was curious how often they hap- 


“OVER SUNDAY,” ETC. 


of their elevator friendship, her tiny in- 
vincibility was having its effect. Open- 
ing his door between pupils, Mr. Rein- 
hardt could hear stumbling scales and 
exercises behind the ground-glass oppo- 
site. Childish pieces were pounded out, 
then played in her own sweet and rip- 
pling fashion, then repeated, often with 
marked improvement. She must be a 
magnetic teacher, he decided—one who 
could leaven with her own enthusiasm 
even the hopeless lumpiness of the aver- 
age music pupil. 

Then, in dismay at having seemed to 
spy on her, he would hastily shut his 
door and lay out the music for his next 
lesson. His scholars were often foreign- 
looking and desperately shabby, but there 
was no lack of them, and some showed 
marked promise. Miss Soliday listened 
to them as she waited for the elevator, 
and studied their faces with covert in- 
tentness if she went up or down with 
them. 

It was after her growing success had 
been audibly proved to him that Mr. 
Reinhardt began to notice her increasing 
thinness. Her throat seemed to be 
shrinking inside its neat collars, and the 
bigness of her eyes above her charming 
little cocked hat of a mouth suggested 
more forcibly than ever the white kitten 
that had stood up to the mastiff. 

“You are working too hard,” he told 
her, with the jerky abruptness of a shy 
man moved to effort. Then he flushed 
up to his stiff, sandy hair. She also had 
flushed, perhaps from contagion. She 
was so sympathetic that when he occa- 
sionally stammered, she stammered, too. 

“One must,” she said with averted 
eyes. 

He was always glad when she looked 
down, for then he dared look at her. 
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His stolen glance now showed him some- 
thing in her face that brought an in- 
spiring memory of how he had settled 
with the mastiff. Yet, they had lum- 
bered from the fourth floor to the seventh 
before he found speech. It was rather 
an amazing speech that he attempted. 

“If anything is troubling you, and I 
could be of service—”’ Even a bold man 
might well have hesitated to finish that 
sentence, on a mere elevator acquaint- 
ance. 

“Thank you,’ she murmured; and 
little as he knew of women, he realized 
that if she said another word, she would 
cry, and that that would appear to her 
a disgraceful calamity. So he studied 
the wrought-iron design of the elevator 
ceiling with his hands thrust nonchalant- 
ly into his pockets, and did not even 
proffer his usual help when they were 
requested to “step up” at the eighth. 

I 


II 


His first pupil was late, and for fifteen 
minutes he stood soberly facing the fact 
that his little neighbor was in trouble. 
When the pupil came, he received but 
half-hearted attention until he announced 
that a piano-teacher was wanted for his 
sister. Mr. Reinhardt came out enthu- 
siastically on the ability and success of 
the teacher across the hall. 

“Tf she can take any more,” he added. 
“T will ask her now.” 

He forgot to be frightened at his first 
knock on her door, in his relief at the 
prospect of seeing her again. He did 
want to know if she had cried. 

A lesson was in progress, very young 
hands faltering up the scale of B flat. 
At his deferential knock they stopped, 
but no one opened the door, and there 
was dead silence within. He knocked 
again, and, after another interval, steps 
crossed the room, and the door was 
opened a cautious four inches. 

In that first glimpse of her face Mr. 
Reinhardt leaped, swift and sure, to a 
knowledge of her trouble—she was mor- 
tally afraid of some one. Even his home- 
ly and familiar presence could not at 
once reassure her. Her color came and 
went, and she clutched tightly, defen- 
sively, at the door’s edge. Only when 
she heard his errand did the tension in 
her wide eyes relax. She came out into 
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the hall, holding the door-knob behind 
her back, and welcomed the prospect of 
a new pupil with naive enthusiasm. She 
even shook his hand—for the first time 
—hbefore she went back to her waiting 
lesson. Paulina Schnitt was to come the 
next morning at ten. 

“I doubt if she can pay more than a 
dollar a lesson,” Mr. Reinhardt had 
apologized. 

“Oh, I will take her for that,” said 
Miss Soliday grandly. 

They had seldom met after the morn- 
ing ascent, for she lunched in her studio, 
and he usually remained later in the 
afternoon, copying or orchestrating; but 
to-day, with her look of fear haunting 
him, he cut short his work, determined 
that if a protector were needed, she 
should have one. She was still engaged 
with a pupil when he opened his door— 
an advanced pupil with a masculine 
touch, who had been heard on Tuesday 
and Friday afternoons for several weeks, 
and who was already showing marked 
improvement. Mr. Reinhardt, in his out- | 
door things, sat down facing his open 
door, and made a pretense of looking 
over some music. 

Presently the lesson ended. A few 
moments later the ground glass opposite 
showed a shadow, and he rose nervously 
to his feet as Miss Soliday opened the 
door.. Their eyes met across the hall; 
his concerned and apologetic, hers with 
that same amazing look of fright. She 
must have seen who it was; yet, without 
a sign of recognition, she swiftly and 
noiselessly closed the door again. 

Mr. Reinhardt waited, bewildered, 
thinking that she would be back with a 
laugh or an explanation. Then the blank 
silence opposite brought the mortifying 
thought that she was listening for him 
to go. Flushing deeply, he banged his 
door after him and tramped to the ele- 
vator, crushed under the overwhelming 
suggestion that it was from himself that 
she desired protection. 

The idea was absurd! It was incom- 
patible with her elevator cordiality, in- 
conceivable in the face of his shy, re- 
spectful sobriety; yet he could see no 
other possible explanation until, half- 
way home, he remembered the advanced 
pupil shut in there with her, witness of 
her panic. 

















THE KITTEN 


This crudely brilliant performer of 
Tuesdays and Fridays—why was he 
taking piano lessons of a struggling 
young woman on the eighth floor? And 
why had she wanted to conceal him? 
Mr. Reinhardt’s sandy head dipped heav- 
ily forward as he reviewed the perils that 
beset courageous white kittens in a de- 
vouring world. 

He had meant to arrive late, the next 
morning, and so avoid meeting her in 
the elevator, but perhaps she had had 
the same intention, for she was there 
when he entered, nervously cordial, with 
a piteous little smile of propitiation. She 
told him, eagerly, that a boy in the house 
where she lodged wanted violin lessons 
and was coming down that morning to 
see about it. ; 

“T said you were probably too busy,” 
she apologized. ‘“‘ You have so many!” 

“T can take him,” was the grave an- 
swer. He was as stiff and shy as on the 
day when he had followed her with her 
purse, and he would not look at her. He 
knew, however, that the wrists were even 
thinner than ever, and that the little 
cocked-hat mouth was tremulous. He 
scowled heavily after their studio-doors 
had shut between them. 


Ill 


For a week they did not see each other. 
The new violin pupil came, and brought 
with him a promising opening — the 
organization and direction of a boys’ 
orchestra. Mr. Reinhardt took hold as 
earnestly as a man can when all his feel- 
ings and most of his thoughts are behind 
a ground-glass door across the hall. On 
Tuesday afternoon, when her advanced 
pupil was attacking a sonata, he abrupt- 
ly left the building, and later climbed 
the seven flights, after the elevator had 
stopped running, in order to finish his 
neglected work. With Friday came the 
limit of his endurance. He arrived at 
his old time in the morning and stood 
boldly by the elevator door for twenty 
minutes. 

“She went up early,’ 
conductor at last. 

On the eighth floor the stumbling 
scales were already in progress. They 
were going badly to-day, with many fal- 
tering pauses; evidently the little pupil 
was tired or reluctant. After listening 
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in troubled hesitation, he turned to his 
own room, feeling that not all the cour- 
age in the universe combined could 
achieve a knock on that firmly closed 
door. 

Yet firmly-closed was just what it was 
not. As he threw back his door, a strong 
draft swept across the hall, and the door 
opposite swung quietly open. He paused 
eagerly at the chance of a word with her, 
but she had not noticed. She was seated 
at the piano, her back to him, her head 
resting on one hand while the other 
climbed painfully and stumblingly up 
the scale of B flat. Even as he stared, 
her forehead dropped down on her wrist, 
as if the little throat could not hold it 
up another second; then it was lifted, 
impatiently, and the halting journey 
down B flat continued. There was no 
one else in the room. 

Mr. Reinhardt noiselessly closed his 
own door and dropped into a chair with 
his face in his palms. His eyes were wet 
when he looked up. 

“My God!” he muttered over and 
over. “My God!” He saw it all— 
the make-believe pupils, the desperate 
struggle for the saving aspect of success, 
the daily thinning throat and wrists, and 
the big eyes of a courageous kitten at 
bay. He knew it by the memory of her 
frightened face, by the secrets of his own 
career. Even the advanced pupil with 
the masculine touch had been but a 
dummy, maintained with aching arms. 
He drew his fingers across his eyes and 
thought feverishly, his palm pressed to 
his forehead. Then, buttoning his coat 
about him, he placed a notice, ‘“ Out for 
the morning,” on his door. Hers was al- 
ready shut, but the scales had stopped, 
as if at last she had given up. Mr. Rein- 
hardt rang for the elevator, and chafed 
at its slowness. Its other passenger, who 
taught singing farther down the cor- 
ridor, observed that Miss Soliday had 
plenty of pupils, and wondered if she 
could teach accompaniments. Mr. Rein- 
hardt stated with quiet conviction that 
she could. 

At twelve o’clock he had come back, 
and was thrusting a note under her door, 
with a knock to call attention to it. The 
piano was silent, but a step within showed 
that she was there. He had written: 


I have two piano pupils whom I hope you 
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will be able to take, and if you could possi- 
bly lunch with me to-day I shall be free 
then to tell you about them. I trust that 
you will not consider this a liberty. 
Yours respectfully, 
Henry W. REINHARDT. 


He waited nervously behind his closed 
door for ten minutes, when a slip of 
paper rustled gently under it. On it was 
written: 

With pleasure—H. S. 


With the squared shoulders of relief, 
he drew a new collar and tie from his 
pocket and sought his clothes-brush. 

They met every morning in the ele- 
vator, after that. By the end of two 
weeks she had five more pupils, and her 
throat had begun to fill out, while her 
words tumbled over one another faster 
than ever in her new joyousness. 

“And I owe it all to you!” she de- 
clared, as he stood waiting to walk home 
with her one night. ‘They are all 
bringing in their cousins and friends— 
they like me! But you began it.” 

“Look what you did for me, sending 
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me the Hoffman boy,” he said, holding 
her coat for her. ‘“ This orchestra is 
going to make me. And you began it!” 

She was busy catching the ends of her 
sleeves in her fingers. ‘‘ Ah, but you had 
all the pupils you needed,” she reminded 
him. 

“Only three of them paid for their 
lessons,” was the quiet answer. She 
looked up, startled, and for once his eyes 
met hers quite firmly. 

“You were—struggling, too? 
she cried. 

“Very nearly hungry.” 

“Oh, oh!” She stood with lifted face, 
her coat half on. “I thought you—and 
all the time I—oh, I’ve got to tell you!” 

“No, don’t!” he said quickly. 
“Don’t! I—I can’t bear it!” His eyes 
contracted as if with bodily pain, and his 
hand slipped from the coat to her shoul- 
der. ‘I once saw a white kitten stand 
up to a great mastiff,” he added with 
apparent irrelevance. 

“Ah, I know you didn’t let it get 
hurt,’”’ she said impulsively, understand- 
ing only the hand on her shoulder. 


You?” 





TWO LOVE-SONGS 


O GOLDEN sun, whose glowing fire 
The snowy cloud shuts out, 

Thou art my heart where burns desire 
Within the mists of doubt. 


Blow, wind, until the hidden flame 
Leaps into life above! 
. O sweet, do thou but breathe my name 
And light my life with love! 


Thou art the whisper in the air 
That puts the cloud to flight; 

Scatter the shadows of despair 
And send my heart delight! 


Swift from the bow of morning sped 
One golden dart 

Straight to the fragrant blossom red— 
Straight to the garden’s heart. 


So from your lips—the rosy bow 
Of love divine— 

Speed the sweet word and bid it go 
Straight to this heart of mine! 


Frank Dempster Sherman 
























































REMBRANDT PEALE’S PORTRAIT OF JOHN FINLEY 


From the painting in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New Vork—Reproduced by permission 


SOME 


FAMOUS OLD AMERICAN 
PORTRAIT- 


PAINTERS 


BY CHARLES WISNER BARRELL 


O-DAY, when art touches our lives 
at so many different points, it 
seems almost incredible that be- 

fore the Declaration of Independence the 
only painters of distinction in this coun- 
try were four men, two of whom were 
foreign-born and foreign-bred. ‘The 
fine arts did not flourish in the rugged 
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soil of pioneer life. The character of 
the early colonists—commercial adven- 
turers, Puritans, and other religious and 
political refugees—gave them little en- 
couragement. Naturally enough, it was 
portraiture, the most utilitarian branch of 
painting, which first won approval. Prior 
to about 1840, when the daguerreotype 
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BENJAMIN WEST’S PORTRAIT OF CHARLES WILSON PEALE 


From the painting owned by the New Vork Historical Society 


came into vogue, landscape and genre 
painting were but sightly developed, in 
comparison with the high plane to which 
portraiture had been carried. 

The two men who may be called the 
founders of the old American school of 
portrait-painting were John Smybert, 
who came to the colonies from London 
in 1728, and Jonathan B. Blackburn, 
who followed him in 1750. Both men 
were fair draftsmen, though crude color- 
ists, and we are interested in them only 
because of the influence of their work 
upon Copley, Peale, and others. 


Native American portraiture may be 
said to have had its beginning in the 
work of John Singleton Copley, who, 
though he studied in middle life under 
Benjamin West, was in reality the elder 
man, and the less indebted to foreign in- 
fluences. Copley was a native of Boston, 
which was then the center of the intel- 
lectual life of the colonies. His father 
was an immigrant from Yorkshire, and 
his mother an Irishwoman. Mrs. Cop- 
ley was left a widow shortly after her 
son’s birth, and in 1747 she married one 
Peter Pelham, a mezzotint engraver, for- 
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GILBERT STUART'S PORTRAIT OF GEORGE WASHINGTON, THE MOST FAMOUS OF ALL THE 
LIKENESSES OF THE FIRST PRESIDENT 


From the painting in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
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merly of London. Pelham scems to have 
taken much interest in his stepson’s talent 
for drawing; and though he died when 
the boy was but fourteen, he had already 
observed characteristics in young Cop- 
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worth mentioning until toward the very 
end of his life. 

Copley married the daughter of one of 
the wealthiest merchants of Boston, and 
settled on Beacon Hill in a large house 


PORTRAIT OF THE REV. GARDINER SPRING, BY SAMUEL L. WALDO AND WILLIAM S, JEWETT 


From the painting in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New VYork—Reproduced by permission 


ley’s work which led him to predict a 
career for him. When the lad was only 
seventeen, we find him already recognized 
as a painter, and entrusted with commis- 
sions enough to keep his hands steadily 
employed and his purse well filled. His 
career was, in fact, very unpicturesque in 
its freedom from intellectual or financial 
struggles; and he suffered no reverses 


surrounded by eleven acres of land over- 
looking the city. Here he lived like a 
New England Rubens, with a charming 
wife and a rapidly growing family, and 
with as much fame and money as an 
artist of his day could reasonably expect. 
Many of the leading citizens of Boston 
and the neighboring settlements had sat 
to him, or had given him commissions, 
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JOHN SINGLETON COPLEY’S PORTRAIT OF MRS. ABIGAIL BROMFIELD 





From the painting owned by Miss Annette Rogers 
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when he wrote in reply to an invitation 
to visit England: 

[ am now in as good business as the 
poverty of this place will admit. I make as 
much money as if I were a Raphael or a 
Correggio; and three hundred guineas a 
year, my present income, is equal to nine 
hundred a year in London. 
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Before his marriage, Copley sent a 
picture to England for exhibition —a 
portrait of his half-brother, Harry Pel- 
ham, with a pet squirrel—which aroused 
the interest of Benjamin West, and was, 
through his intercession, shown at the 
Royal Academy. In 1774, having re- 
considered his previous determination, 




















JOIN SINGLETON COPLEY’S PORTRAIT OF LADY WENTWORTH 


From the painting in the Lenox Library, New Vork 
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JOHN TRUMBULL’S PORTRAIT OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


From the painting in the Metropolitan Museum or Art, 


the artist left America for Italy, to spend, 
as he thought, a season or two in study; 
but in 1776, we find him knocking at the 
door of West’s studio in London. West 
responded with his usual cordiality and 
accepted Copley as a pupil. 

As the Revolutionary War had now 
begun, and he had sent for his family, 
he took a house in London, and settled 
down to the practise of his profession. 
From the very first he was highly success- 
ful, and in 1783 he was elected to the 
Royal Academy. Under new influences, 





New Vork—Reproduced by permission 


his style mellowed and broadened in 
scope, though he retained the best of his 
native characteristics. So long as he 
kept to portraiture he prospered, but to- 
ward the end of his life a mistaken 
enthusiasm prompted him to attempt 
historical and allegorical pieces. This 
field had been preempted by West and 
other artists of greater facility, and Cop- 
ley’s efforts met with but a cold reception. 
His patronage fell off, he became dis- 
couraged, and did not long outlive his 
popularity, dying in 1815. 
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GILBERT STUART’S PORTRAIT OF 


DONA MATILDE 


STOUGHTON DE JAUDENES Y NEBOT, WIFE OF 


THE FIRST SPANISH MINISTER TO THE UNITED STATES 


From the painting in the Metropolitan 


In his methods of execution, Copley 
was always a painstaking and at first a 
laborious worker. During his early 
Boston days, he used to put the patience 
of his clients to a severe test. He often 
required sixteen sittings, each of a whole 
day, for a head alone, working up every 
tint with his palette-knife, and matching 


VWuseum of 


Art, New Vork—Reproduced by permission 


it by holding it to his sitter’s face before 
applying it to the canvas. As an ex- 
ample of his painful deliberation, the 
story is told of a family group which he 
was commissioned to paint for Sir Ed- 
ward Knatchbull. It was begun in 
1800, and the baronet had expected to 
see it finished within a month; but the 
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canvas was not finally completed until 
seven years later. In the meantime Sir 
Edward’s wife had passed away and her 
portrait had been painted out, to be re- 
placed by the effigy of another. ‘Two 
children had also died, while four addi- 
tional ones had come on the scene. Sir 
Edward suggested that his first wife 
should be introduced in the character of 
a guardian angel, hovering over the 
group; but his new consort objected so 
flatly and emphatically that the poor lady 
had to be deleted a second time. 


THE CAREER OF BENJAMIN WEST 


Born in a little Pennsylvania village, 
of Quaker parentage, Benjamin West is 
often classed as the earliest distinguished 
painter of American birth, although he 
was a year the junior of the industrious 
Copley. He was the first of our artists to 
win recognition abroad. From the be- 
ginning to the end of his career, events 
‘and the people with whom he came into 
contact seemed to work together for his 
advancement ; and though to-day his art, 
with the exception of a few of his best 
portraits, is not very highly considered, 


he was for many years regarded as one of 
the world leaders of his craft. 
West could draw creditably when he 


was but seven years old. ‘The story of 
his early essays in the field of art is 
rather picturesque. Hair clipped from 
the tail of the family cat went to the 
manufacture of his brushes, and his first 
lessons in the mixing of colors were re- 
ceived from some friendly Cherokee 
Indians who had seen and admired some 
of his sketches. His parents, fondly ig- 
noring the tenets of their creed, which 
taught an abhorrence of such frivolities, 
permitted him to visit Philadelphia, 
where he received some rudimentary in- 
struction, and at the age of eighteen 
opened a studio of his own. 

Presently he removed to New York, 
and was there enabled to raise his rates 
to ten pounds for a half-length portrait 
and five pounds for a head. It was not 
long before he had saved enough to un- 
dertake a trip to Kurope, and in 1760 
he reached Rome. ‘Through the kindness 
of friends, West was enabled to remain 
in Italy for three years, at the end of 
which time he sailed for London, which 
was henceforth to be his only home. He 
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at once came into favor with the English 
public through the success of a historical 
canvas entitled “Agrippina Bringing 
Home the Ashes of Germanicus”’; and, 
shortly after, George III appointed him 
court painter—a distinction which he 
held for more than thirty years. 

West was a rapid worker, and received 
high prices. He was also a very success- 
ful teacher, and students came to him 
from all parts of England and civilized 
America. Copley, Charles Wilson Peale, 
Rembrandt Peale, Trumbull, Constable, 
and a host of others, who ultimately won 
fame and fortune, were among his pupils. 
In 1768, with the assistance of the king, 
he founded the Royal Academy, of which 
he might have been the first president 
had he not withdrawn in favor of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. In 1792, however, he 
succeeded Reynolds, holding the position 
until his own death in 1820. 

Though West is now remembered 
chiefly for his portraits, he owed his 
fame during his life to the series of his- 
torical works and allegories which he 
painted for the king and for English 
galleries and churches. Most  present- 
day painters would smile superciliously 
if asked to consider him as a revolution- 
ary of the craft; yet his canvas entitled 
“The Death of. General Wolfe” was 
the first historical painting to represent 
its subjects in the costumes of their 
period. It quite shocked the conven- 
tional pose of the classicists, and gave 
a new and healthier note to art. 


THE WORK OF CHARLES WILSON PEALE 


One of the most picturesque figures 
among the early portrait-painters was 
Charles Wilson Peale, who studied first 
under Copley in Boston and later under 
West in London. In addition to_ his 
genuine talent as a painter, Peale, during 
his long and active life, followed the 
varied callings of a saddler, a coach- 
maker, ahd a silversmith, besides lectur- 
ing on natural history and science, and 
finding time to found the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts in Philadelphia, 
the oldest institution of its kind in 
America. 

Peale’s chief claim to distinction re- 
sides in the fact that he painted more 
portraits of Washington from life than 
did any other artist. He was no remark- 
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able draftsman or colorist, judged by the 
higher standards; yet there was a re- 
deeming attribute of sober honesty in his 
handling, which at least partly made up 
for his shortcomings. He was a curious 
compound of talent, ingenuity, and en- 
thusiasm, and it is inspiring to recall 
his sincere and unflagging endeavors in 
behalf of the fine arts in the crude times 
in which he lived. He reached a good 
old age, and had a patriarchal family 
of sons, whom he named after Raphael, 
Rembrandt, Rubens, Titian, and other 
great masters. Only one of them, how- 
ever, Won any eminence as a painter. 


THE GREATEST OF OUR EARLY PAINTERS 


Incomparably the greatest American 
portrait-painter of his day, and one of 
the greatest of any time or country, was 
Gilbert Stuart. ‘The son of a Scottish 
snuff-grinder, Stuart was born in Rhode 
Island, in As a boy he fell in 
with Cosmo Alexander, a visiting por- 
trait-painter from Scotland, who gave 
him lessons, and became so interested in 
the lad that on leaving America he ar- 
ranged to take Stuart with him. Alex- 
ander died shortly after landing in Scot- 
land, however, and the boy was left to 
struggle alone in a_ strange country. 
The effort was too great, and he was 
obliged to return home; but in 1775 he 
again visited Great Britain, and dis- 
covered a friend in Benjamin West, in 
whose studio he was rapidly advanced 
to the position of chief assistant. 

‘Ten years later, Stuart set up a studio 
of his own, and soon achieved success. 
He visited Ireland in 1788, and repeated 
his London triumphs; but, owing to his 
extravagance, he was obliged to flee from 
Dublin in order to escape his creditors. 
At one time he was actually put in jail 
for debt, and some of his best canvases 
were composed within prison walls. He 
had already married an English lady; 
and not long after his release, they took 
ship for America. After his arrival in 
New York, Stuart received a message 
from the Duke of Kent, offering to send 
a ship of war for him if he would go 
to Nova Scotia and paint the prince’s 
portrait; but the American, with his 
characteristic independence, declined. 
The artist ultimately settled in Boston, 
where he lived until his death in 1828. 


1735. 
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Stuart was a much stancher patriot 
than either West or Copley. He gave up 
a successful European connection—his 
difficulties with his creditors having been 
amicably settled after the prison episode 
—and returned to America with the 
avowed purpose of painting a portrait 
of Washington. After beginning several 
canvases, which he destroyed, he finally 
produced the famous study, a reproduc- 
tion of which appears on page 463. This 
likeness of the hero of the Revolution 
has come to be a national possession, al- 
most as familiar and as sacred as the 
flag which is so often draped about it. 
Stuart was so well satisfied with his work 
that he would not add a touch to the 
canvas after leaving Washington’t pres- 
ence; and though he was often tem- 
porarily embarrassed for funds, he could 
never be forced to sell the painting to 
any but a public institution. 

Stuart was a prolific painter, and there 
is hardly a city on the Atlantic seaboard 
that cannot boast of one or more of his 
canvases. Among his European clients 
he numbered, besides three monarchs— 
Louis XVI of France, George III and 
George IV of England—John Kemble, 
the actor; Sir Joshua Reynolds, Ben- 
jamin West, and a host of dignitaries 
and beauties, who still live for us by the 
magic of his brush. In America, six 
presidents sat to him—George Washing- 
ton, John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, 
James Madison, James Monroe, and 
John Quincy Adams. 

Gilbert Stuart possessed an insight into 
character, and a power of expressing per- 
sonality, that were little short of mar- 
velous. As an example, note the solid 
manliness and determination, so true to 
the essence of the man, that speak in 
every line and lineament of his study of 
Washington; and then, by way of con- 
trast, observe his delicate, piquant char- 
acterization of the lovely Dona Matilde 
Stoughton de Jaudenes y Nebot. These 
two portraits constitute a remarkable 
illustration of the versatility of genius. 


TRUMBULL, SOLDIER AND PAINTER 


While remembered chiefly for his se- 
ries of historical paintings commemorat- 
ing the battles and political events of 
the Revolution, John Trumbull was more 
successful, from the technician’s point of 
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view, in his portrait studies. A son of 
Jonathan Trumbull, Colonial Governor 
of Connecticut, he attended Harvard 
College, where he graduated at the age 
of seventeen.. During his school days, his 
bent for art was evident, and he made 
clever copies of some of Smybert’s and 
Copley’s pictures. But before he had 
chosen a vocation, the war for independ- 
ence broke out, and after enlisting in 
the Continental forces, he was assigned 
to a position on Washington’s ' staff. 
Owing to his skill as a draftsman, he 
was set to work in making plans of the 
enemy’s fortifications. He also served 
as deputy adjutant-general under Gates, 
but soon resigned this post and retired 
to Boston. Later he visited London, 
where he resumed the study of art under 
Benjamin West. 

Colonel Trumbull now became deeply 
imbued with the idea of recording on 
canvas the great crises of the Revolution ; 
and in 1786 the first of his series of his- 
torical pictures, the “ Battle of Bunker 
Hill,” was exhibited, to be followed by 
“The Death of General Montgomery 
at Quebec,” “The Battle of Trenton,” 
“The Signing of the Declaration of In- 
dependence,” and others. In 1817 he 
was engaged to paint four pictures for 
the rotunda of the Capitol at Washing- 
ton, for which he was paid thirty-two 
thousand dollars. Our first national en- 
deavors in behalf of art were not entirely 
successful, however, as Trumbull scarce- 
ly proved equal to the task of composing 
such large and grandiose canvases. 

Trumbull is often called an artist of 
the head rather than of the heart, as he 
chose most of his subjects for their his- 
torical interest instead of their intrinsic 
suitability for painting. He had little 
of the inspiration of the born painter, 
though an exception may be found in his 
portrait of Alexander Hamilton. This 
well-known picture, reproduced on page 
467, shows the famous statesman in the 
full flush of his manhood and popularity, 
and there is a distinct touch of poetic 
idealization in the Byronic rendering of 
the head. Trumbull also painted sev- 
eral portraits of Washington, one of the 
best of which now hangs in the Gover- 
nor’s room in the New York City Hall. 
There is a large collection of his pictures 
in the art gallery at Yale University. 
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John Vanderlyn, whose portrait of 
himself is one of the most interesting of 
the early American paintings in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, in New 
York, was a pupil of Gilbert Stuart, 
and reflected no small degree of credit 
upon his master. We are indebted to 
him for several notable portraits of the 
statesmen of his day—among them being 
Washington, Monroe, Madison, Calhoun, 
Clinton, Zachary ‘Taylor, and Burr. 

As a boy, Vanderlyn was apprenticed 
to a loeal blacksmith in Kingston, New 
York. In his leisure moments he often 
employed himself in drawing charcoal 
sketches upon the door of the smithy. 
It one day happened that Aaron Burr, 
on his way along the Hudson River, 
stopped at the forge to have his horse 
shod. He became interested in the lad, 
and arranged to have him study in 
Stuart’s studio, After a season or two 
of work under Stuart, Burr assisted the 
young artist to pursue his studies in Paris, 
where, in 1808, he received a gold medal 
for a picture in the Salon. 

In his prime, Vanderlyn was popular 
and successful, but the ending of his 
career was tragic. As his prestige waned, 
he lost friends, money, and health; and 
finally, in utter poverty, he made his way 
back to Kingston in the autumn of 1852, 
borrowing twenty-five cents to transport 
his baggage from the steamboat to the 
town. Next morning he was discovered 
lifeless in his bed at a local hotel. 


THE YOUNGER PEALE 


During a long and active career— 
which in some respects resembled that of 
his father, Charles Wilson Peale—Rem- 
brandt Peale painted a number of very 
creditable portraits, the best known of 
which are his studies of Washington, 
Jefferson, Mrs. Madison, the naval com- 
manders Bainbridge, Perry, and De- 
catur, and the picture of John Finley, 
which now hangs in the Metropolitan 
Museum. He studied under his father, 
and in 1796 opened a studio of his own 
in Charleston, South Carolina; but being 
dissatisfied with his limited attainments, 
he went to London in 1801 and became a 
pupil of Benjamin West. ‘Then, in 1804, 
he left for Paris for a sojourn of three 
years, after which he returned to America. 

A portrait of Washington by Rem- 
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brandt Peale hangs in the United States 
Senate Chamber. Gilbert Stuart used to 
tell a story about the day on which this 
picture was painted. Stuart happened 
to be visiting at Mount Vernon while 
Charles Wilson Peale was painting the 
last of his fourteen portraits of the first 
President. Passing by the library one 
day, “‘ I looked in,” he said, “ to see how 
the old gentleman was getting on, and 
to my astonishment found the general 
surrounded by the whole Peale family. 
As I went away I met Mrs. Washington. 
‘Madam,’ said I, ‘the general’s in a 
perilous situation.’ ‘ How, sir?’ ‘ He 
is beset, madam—no less than five upon 
him at once;.one aims at his eye, an- 
other at his nose, another is busy with 
his hair, his mouth is attacked by a 
fourth, and the fifth has him by the but- 
ton. In short, madam, there are five 
painters at him, and knowing how he has 
suffered at the hands of one, you can 
judge of the horrors of his situation.’ ” 


THE FIRST FAMOUS SOUTHERN PAINTER 


Among the contemporaries of Gilbert 
Stuart there were few who shared his 
facile genius and his power as an indi- 
vidualist. At the head of this little 
group belongs the name of Matthew 
Harris Jouett, of Kentucky, the first 
Southern portrait-painter of distinguished 
achievement, and in many respects the 
most interesting figure in the history of 
American art. Except for a short season 
of study under Stuart, when he was well 
along in years, Jouett appears to have 
been entirely self-taught ; yet many of his 
canvases compare favorably with the best 
work of his time. 

Jouett’s father, Captain Jack Jouett, 
took a prominent part in the struggle 
against Tarleton’s raiders in Virginia, 
and Matthew, who was born in Kentucky, 
seems to have inherited a strain of the 
paternal fighting blood. Shortly after 
his graduation from Transylvania Uni- 
versity at Lexington, he enlisted for the 
War of 1812, and was soon promoted 
to a captaincy for gallant service. 
Throughout the campaign he sketched 
and painted by way of recreation; and 
when the war ended, he decided to give 
up the law, for which he had fitted him- 
self, and to turn to portrait-painting as 
a means of livelihood. He was a prodi- 
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gious worker; and though he died in 
1827, before his fortieth birthday, he 
left more than three hundred paintings 
as a monument to his industry and 
genius. Practically all the well-known 
Kentuckians of his time sat to him— 
among them being Henry Clay, General 
Coombs, Isaac Shelby, Chancellor Bibb, 
and Justice Thomas Todd, of the United 
States Supreme Court. 


SAMUEL WALDO AND HIS PARTNER 


We can readily call to mind cases of 
collaboration in literature, but avowed 
collaboration in art is far less common. 
Among early American portrait-painters, 
however, there is an instance that is note- 
worthy. This is found in the portrait- 
firm of Waldo & Jewett, painters of the 
excellent life-study of the Rev. Gardiner 
Spring, pastor of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church in New York. 

Both men hailed from Connecticut. 
After receiving some preliminary instruc- 
tion in art from a local teacher, Waldo 
opened a studio in Charleston at about 
the time of Rembrandt Peale’s stay in 
the South Carolina city. In 1806 he 
visited London, where he remained for 
three years, studying and working with 
success. On his return to the United 
States in 1809, he settled in New York, 
where he continued to paint, in collabora- 
tion with Jewett, until his death in 1861. 

Jewett, as a boy, worked for a New 
London coachmaker; but one day, after 
watching Waldo at work upon a por- 
trait, he became so fascinated by the ar- 
tist’s mysterious power of reproducing 
the living face that he impulsively of- 
fered to grind Waldo’s colors, so as to 
be near him. ‘The artist consented, and a 
few months later young Jewett followed 
him to New York. With study and 
practise, the boy developed into a skil- 
ful draftsman, and for eighteen years he 
was Jewett’s good left hand. 

In the drawing-rooms of many of the 
ancestral homes of New York one may 
still find portraits of old-time aristocrats 
and their ladies, brave in broadcloth and 
snowy stocks, or in satin and lace, each 
of the canvases bearing in the lower cor- 
ner the carefully lettered inscription, 
“Waldo & Jewett.” The work will 
invariably be found to be quiet and un- 
obtrusive, and of much technical merit. 
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A RARE OPPORTUNITY FOR 
MAKING SOUND AND LARGE- 
TrAYING INVESIMENTS 


AN INTRODUCTION BY MR. MUNSEY 


ITH the present issue of THE MUNsrEy we are departing from our usual 
custom in this article on financial investments for the people—not for 
the multimillionaire, but for the small investor. I doubt if we shall 

have again, in many years, an opportunity to buy sound securities—bonds and 
stocks of great railroads and strong industrial concerns—at prices so low as those 
of to-day. It is because this is the fact, because the securities you can buy now 
will yield you very big dividends, that I am printing the article that follows. ‘lhe 
subject is one of vital practical interest to you. 

I don’t want what I am saying, and the article following, to be construed to 
mean that 1 am advising you to speculate. 1 am doing nothing of the kind. On 
the contrary, I would advise you to shun speculation as you would shun a pesti- 
lence. Purchasing good securities outright is not speculation; it is an investment— 
quite as much an investment as is the purchase of real estate. 

Millions of dollars—yes, hundreds and hundreds of millions of the people's 
money, of the wage-earner’s money and the widow’s and orphan’s money—are 
wasted every year in mining and other worthless stocks of one kind and another. 
But standard securities are quite another thing. ‘They are legitimate, safe, sound. 
The fluctuation in the prices quoted in Wall Street does not count, save as a means 
of purchase or sale. ‘The man who owns his stocks and bonds outright is not dis- 
turbed by these fluctuations, or should not be. 

Bonds are always safer than stocks of the same concern, as they are in the 
nature of a mortgage on its property and earnings. I recommend them to such 
purchasers as are willing to accept a lower rate of interest in order to be doubly 
secure. It is, of course, because of this additional safety that bonds do not yield 
as high a rate of interest as do stocks. ‘The stocks of many railroads and big indus- 
trial concerns, however, are practically as safe as bonds. This is particularly true 
in the case of preferred stocks—that is, stocks entitled to a fixed dividend, which 
must be paid before the holders of the common stocks can receive anything. 

Because of the vast aggregate of money that is filched from the American 
people every year through one scheme and another, and through bad advice given 
by incompetent advisers, I am tempted to open a permanent department in Mun- 
SEY’s MAGAZINE, which should serve as a guide to the wage-earner, the farmer, the 
person of slender means, in making their investments—in placing their money 
wisely and where it will earn the largest returns. Perhaps you wouldn't want any- 
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thing of this sort in MuNnseEy’s. If not, I prefer to hold to old lines. My theory 
in magazine making is to give the people what they want. If you want this finan- 
cial department, I will give it to you, and you could rely absolutely on the honesty 
of its advice. And we should bring to the department a consensus of the best 
opinions in the business and financial world. 

Moreover, we might so organize this financial branch as to conduct correspond- 


ence with would-be purchasers and make purchases for them. ‘This, however, is a 
detail. THE MAIN THING IS—DO YOU WANT THIS FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT, and, 
if so, how many of you want it? I shall be glad if you will write me just what vou 


wish in the matter. 


Following this introduction—this off-hand talk, as I should talk to you if you 
were in my office—is a general article on some of the good investment securities, 
showing briefly what large interest they are paying on the prices at which they are 
selling as we go to press. It must be borne in mind, teo, that besides paying large 


interest, these securities will almost undoubtedly, sooner or later, have a big ad- 


vance in selling price. 


OR the small investor, with a few 

K thousand or even a few hundred 

dollars—so few that they must be 

made to earn every cent that can be 

squeezed out of them without undue risk 

—the 1907 panic has created a rare 
opportunity. 

Our last panic, in 1893, was compli- 
cated by distrust of our monetary system, 
both abroad and at home. Moreover, it 
came as the culmination of a series of lean 
years. But now our farmers and manu- 
facturers and merchants are looking back 
on the most prosperous period they have 
ever known—so prosperous that they 
have used up all our available capital 
for the time being. 

We are not in the same position as in 
1873 and 1893. We have no great stocks 
of manufactures unconsumed ; our farms 
are not mortgaged and our railroads bank- 
rupt. Europe owes us so much money for 
goods sold and delivered that when we 
send over our bills the gold comes back 
by shiploads. We have everything with 
which to pay handsome dividends on the 
business we have been doing—that is, 
everything except the ready money. 

THE UNITED STATES IS RICH, NOT POOR 

Wealth is not produced in Wall Street, 
and values are not a state of mind, but 
the result of tangible things that the 
quotations of a stock-ticker do not per- 
manently affect. Our wealth comes out 
of the ground. and from labor. It came 


last year in the form of agricultural 
products worth seven billion dollars, 
minerals worth two billions, and manu- 
factured products worth fifteen billions. 
Nobody can take these twenty-four bil- 
lions away from us by bidding low prices 
for stocks. 

We never were so rich. Our total wealth 
is estimated at fully a hundred billions of 
dollars—about twelve hundred and fifty 
dollars for every man, woman, and child 
in the United States. Within the last ten 
years the deposits in our savings-banks 
have increased by fifteen hundred mil- 
lions. The deposits in all our banks— 
using round figures from the records of 
the Bureau of Statistics—increased from 
five billions in 1897 to twelve and one- 
quarter billions in 1906, and to thirteen 
billions in 1907. 

In panic times we always learn that 
there are thousands of lineal descendants 
of the man in the parable who buried his 
ten talents. Like their stupid as well as 
unfaithful ancestor, they deserve to have 
even that which they possess taken away ; 
and indeed, their folly brings its own 
punishment. No profit was ever made by 
sewing up capital in a mattress or locking 
it up in a safe-deposit box. 

Our railroads and _ industries need 
money so badly that they are willing to 
pay famine prices for it. ‘Take advantage 
of the chance. Suppose you owned a 
house that had heretofore rented for six 
hundred dollars a vear, and to-day there 
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are tenants eager to pay you a thousand 
for. it. Would you refuse their offers? 
Yet this only represents the situation 
in the stock-market; and shares in prop- 
erties whose assets and earning capacity 
are far larger than their promises to pay 
can no more disappear than the tenant 
could run away with the house. 


A HOST OF SMALL INVESTORS 


Not every one, by any means, needs to 
be told these things. Since standard 
railroad and industrial shares began to 
appear on the bargain-counter, some 
three months ago, the stockholders of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad have increased 
from forty-five thousand to about fifty- 
three thousand. Nearly a fifth of this 
number hold no more than ten shares each. 
‘The number of New York Central share- 
holders actually doubled between August 
and December. In October alone, Great 
Northern added five thousand names to 
its list, and Reading two thousand. ‘The 
stockholders of the Harriman lines in- 
creased in November at the rate of three 
hundred a day, and a force of extra clerks 
was hired to split up hundred-share cer- 
tificates into small lots. A similar report 
comes from the transfer-office of the 
United States Steel Corporation. 

It is certain, however, that the total 
number of new investors is not as big as 
it should be. We know this because 
millions upon millions of dollars have 
disappeared from the banks and _ the 
ordinary channels of trade. This hoard- 
ed money ought to go back to work, and 
that is what it will do if the hoarders 
realize their opportunities. 

Look over the table on a later page. 
Can there be any doubt that a ten-per- 
cent stock selling at one hundred and 
thirteen is a better thing to have than 
one hundred and thirteen dollars hidden 
away in a teapot? Can there be any 
doubt about New York Central four- 
per-cent bonds at eighty-six, or United 


States Steel five-per-cents at seventy- 
nine? And there are even bigger bar- 


gains to be had in stocks that are only a 
shade less safe, and offer a prospect of 
a much larger advance in price. 

From January to November last year, 
twenty leading railroads paid out one 
hundred and thirty million dollars in 
dividends, after increasing their sur- 





pluses by amounts ranging from three 
hundred and thirty-five thousand for 
New York Central to seven millions for 
Pennsylvania, ten millions for Atchison, 
twelve and a half for Northern Pacific, 
and sixteen for Union Pacific. Here is 
a measure of the financial strength of 
the well-managed railroad properties of 
the country. The margin between a 
railroad’s earnings and its dividend re- 
quirements—that is, the amount it must 
have in order to maintain its present divi- 
dend—is always an important factor in 
making investments; and it is specially 
important at the present time. 


SOME OF OUR GREAT RAILROADS 


Take Union Pacific, for example. It 
is earning about forty million dollars a 
year, but needs only twenty-four millions 
in order to remain on its present dividend 
basis. It could lose sixteen millions in 
earnings this year, and still pay ten per 
cent on its common stock. It is earning 
more money, paying more in dividends, 
and has more money left over, than any 
other railroad in the United States. 
Southern Pacific is in the same class. 
It could keep on paying six per cent this 
year if its earnings should be only ninety 
millions against the last-reported figure 
of nearly one hundred and_ ninety-five 
millions. 

In the first eight months of last year, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad increased its 
net earnings more than a million dollars. 
The Pennsylvania lines West, in the 
same time, showed increased net earnings 
amounting to more than a million and 


a half. Both parts of the system have 
made enormous increases in gross 


earnings, but expenses have also mount- 
ed in the same ratio, and would have 
gone higher but for the nice calculation 
by which this well-managed company 
cuts its improvement program accord- 
ing to its resources. 

New York, New Haven and Hartford 
earned two millions above its eight-per- 
cent dividend, and has a twenty-million- 
dollar profit-and-loss account. It would 
be one of the last roads in the country 
to be obliged to cut its dividend, even 
in case of a prolonged period of depres- 
sion. Boston and Maine earned a sur- 
plus of nearly thirteen hundred thousand 
dollars in the third quarter of 1907. 
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Baltimore and Ohio could suffer a 
shrinkage of twenty-five per cent in its 
earnings before there would be actual 
necessity for cutting its dividend. 

Reading, at its rate of earnings up to 
the end of the year, could have consid- 
erably increased its low dividend of four 
per cent. There is no need to worry 
about any of the so-called “ anthracite 
roads,” which hauled, last year, a 
record-breaking output of about seventy- 
five million tons of anthracite coal. 

The Great Northern fairly earned 
over twelve per cent last year, after 
charging seven million dollars’ worth of 
improvements against its income. St. 
Paul is earning twelve millions above its 
fixed charges. Atchison, like Baltimore 
and Ohio, could meet its common divi- 
dend even after a shrinkage of twenty- 
five per cent in earnings. Its preferred 
dividend is secure even in case of a much 
larger reduction in the road’s business. 

These are only samples of the prop- 
erties in which shares can be bought at 
prices which, by any reasonable test, are 
far below real values. ‘The fall in the 
quotations for bonds, during the past 
three months, makes these securities even 
more attractive than stocks to the very 
conservative. The highest-grade savings- 
bank bonds have sold on a four-and-a- 
half-per-cent basis; other issues, hardly 
less safe, on a five-per-cent basis, with 
any number of middle-class bonds to be 
had at prices that return six per cent. 
And some of these last are first mortgages 
on roads that earn their charges two or 
three times over; roads that showed, in 
1907, a greater capacity to earn dividends 
and interest than they had when their 
securities were selling ten per cent, or 
more, above November’s prices. 


SOME STANDARD INDUSTRIALS 


Now a word as to the industrials. 
Twelve of these, including Amalgamated 
Copper, Steel, Tobacco, Sugar, Woolen, 
Rubber, Western Union, and General 
Electric, paid out in dividends last year, 
up to the first of November, no less than 
eighty-eight million dollars; and nearly 
all of them had large surpluses after 
paying these dividends. 

The United States Steel Corporation, 
on December 31, ended the most prosper- 
ous year of its existence. There was a 
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falling off of production in the last three 
months—a falling off which may con- 
tinue for some time; but, as is true of all 
sound industrials, the big company has 
strength to spare. At the end of the 
year it had a surplus of about a hundred 
million dollars, after spending enormous 
sums for new construction that means 
added earning power. In the first nine 
months of 1907 the company earned 
nearly fourteen millions more than in the 
same period of 1906. It could suffer a 
decline of fifty million dollars during the 
coming year, and still have. twenty mil- 
lions above all its requirements for sink- 
ing fund, depreciation, and dividends. 

But how about other and smaller in- 
dustrials? Well, American Car and 
Foundry earnings increased from.a little 
less than three-quarters of a million in 
the last quarter of 1905 to two and one- 
half millions for the same quarter last 
year. In October the company delivered 
eleven thousand cars—more than it ever 
before turned out in a month. 


INVESTMENT, NOT SPECULATION 


It is utter folly for a small investor to 
think of buying stocks on margin. His 
only safe and prudent course is to pur- 
chase outright, paying in full for his 
securities, getting a certificate for them, 
and putting it carefully away. He can 
take as few or as many shares as he can 
pay for—a single share, if he so desires ; 
and almost any broker will be glad to 
receive his order. 

Nor must what is said here be inter- 
preted as a recommendation to purchase 
any particular security, or as a guarantee 
of profit to the investor. The advice 
must be accepted exactly as it is given— 
in general terms. Securities are now 
selling at bargain prices, and offer a rare 
opportunity to both large and small 
capitalists. ‘This stock or that stock may 
go down still lower, and this investment 
or that investment may result in 
No man can tell whether the bottom prices 
have been reached, or when they will be 
reached. Dividends, too, may be tem- 





loss. 


porarily or even permanently reduced. 
Nevertheless, the chances are many to one 
that any standard American stock or bond 
purchased now, and held as an invest- 
and 


ment, will prove a_ satisfactory 
remunerative acquisition. 














A RARE OPPORTUNITY FOR MAKING INVESTMENTS 


The. following list, compiled from the 
stock exchange reports, illustrates the 
enormous decline in the price of standard 
securities by showing the highest figures 
reached during the last two years, and 
those of the final sales on Saturday, No- 
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went to press. ‘The fourth column gives 
the annual dividend, at the rate of the 
latest payment. The fifth shows the an- 
nual yield at the quoted selling price— 
that is, the rate of interest actually re- 
ceived by the investor who purchases at 





vember 23—just before this magazine that figure: 
RAILROAD STOCKS 

Highest Highest Closing Annual Yield 

price price price dividend to 

in 1906 in 1907 Nov. 23, 1907 rate purchaser 
TNC CES) SRE MS ee 110% 10814 GO i AON xen. OES 
Baltatnore and? OMG << .ce.6 vst see s 125% 122 783% 6 7 eG 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul..... 19956 157! 973% 7 yee 
Chicago and Northwestern........... 240 we . 205 131 vi 5.3 
Delaware and Hudson ............... 234344 ««. = 2271 131 9 6.9 
Che a(S (iS ee rer 348 18934 11356 a 6.1 
MMNITAAIS MOETIEE AN! Scion oo. c.5-5:ss sig oe aera 1842 172 118 7 6 
Louisville and Nashville ............. 150% 145% 88 6 6.8 
New: WoreGentral. «ci sarscc ds ose 15614 1347% 94% 6 6.4 
New York, New Haven and Hartford 20434 189 135 8 5.9 
Norctolk and: Westen «03.0.6. s0c66c<s 975% 9214 6244 5 8 
INOnt eft Db AGIIC chic /a,05s(ieaicceivs arewcoiacs 242U> 180% 1074 rf 6.5 
GES AINA 5052 iclc0 60: sie ak eel vk oh es 14714 1413 1104 7 6.3 
LADS CS OO a oe a ee 164 139% 81% 4 4.9 
SOUtHe rie A CIICieis u's oo sie ssl ee 6h 971% 96% 6814 6 8.8 
UPS TTC TER) 22727 7 19534 183 112% 10 8.8 

INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 
Highest Highest Closing —, Yield 
1ce ‘J yy. 

in 1906 in 1907 Nov. 23. 1907 . oy sidan 
American Car and Foundry (preferred) 105 103 81 7 8.6 
American Locomotive (preferred).... 120% 11 5 7 8.2 
American Smelting (preferred)...... 130 1173% 851% 7 8.2 
American Sugar (common).......... 157 13714 103 a 6.8 
CFSE EHUB EN Ges 7 5 coe Ata en ie ea 184 163 109 8 ye. 
National Biscuit (preferred)......... 1184 11736 go'% 7 re 4 
National Lead (preferred)........... 10014 103 83 7 8.4 
United States Steel (common)....... 5014 503% 2 2 8.3 
United States Steel (preferred)...... 1134 10734 82 7 8.5 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical (preferred) 117% 108 85 8 9.4 
Western Union Telegraph........... 942 844 60'4 5 8.3 

The following are some of the stand- ures show the average prices for the 

ard bonds, which of course return less week ending November 23, the cor- 


responding figures of a year before that 
date, the annual rate of interest paid, 
and the percentage of income yielded to 


interest than the dividend-paying stocks, 
but which offer a more gilt-edged secur- 
ity to the cautious and conservative in- 


vestor. Here the four columns of fig- the purchaser at the November prices. 
BONDS 
Price in Price in Rate Yield 
November, November, of to 
1907 1906 interest purchaser 

PIMOTICAN, WIGUACCO xy sad ci.seiesd-osaeann nts wale 00 a 119 o GS 6.6 
bo \ 10.02) 7 UA ee eR Oia a Rea re 80! 100% 4 5 

Baltimore ang ORO whic. oiscs ies eeeedeee go's 1014 4 4.4 

Chesapeake and Ol10 is. esc aysc0 diseary in eee hee 8714 1035% 4 $1 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul........... 09 1075% 4 4 

Delaware and FiNGSON ... 6... 6 ces be eee es &9 112 4 4.5 

ELEC) Tg OS 7 Ue Oa 96 103 4 4.1 

New York Central (four per cent)......... 86 9954 4 4.6 
Pennsylvania. (convertible)... <..6.<0000000.s 872 995% 3% 4 

ST EE Se Lc 2 en ea 772 2 4 5.1 

NGM tee eee es orate ca ceeecienniniates 95% 403% 4 4.2 

er ras (abe, ck eine oo} he rr er 785% 5 6.3 

MUMRE iether cgi eseee ak 86 105% 5 5.8 


f Western 








LAW AND ITS CONTEMPTUOUS 
DISREGARD 


BY CHARLES H. PARKHURST, D.D., LL.D. 


PASTOR OF THE MApiSON SQUARE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, NEW YORK 


A VITAL QUESTION OF THE DAY IS THAT OF THE GENERAL LACK OF 


RESPECT FOR LAW —AMONG 


ITS CAUSES 


ARE THE INCAPACITY OF 


LAW-MAKERS, THE VENALITY OF LAWYERS, THE NON-ENFORCEMENT 


OF SOME LAWS, AND 


7 HE timeliness of our theme will be 
questioned only by those not 
familiar with existing condi- 

tions. There is never occasion for 

alarm, but there is always occasion for 
acquaintance with facts, and for ac- 
quaintance, so far as possible, with the 


causes that produce them. 
There is no so fruitful source of con- 


tempt for law as man’s own inherent 
antagonism to the spirit of law. Every- 


thing but man obeys. Plants obey; ani- 
mals obey; stars obey. Man is in con- 
genital feud with authority. What he 
prides himself upon calling respect for 
law is mostly a euphemistic way of 
stating his dread of penalty. Law pure 
and simple rather shows the devil in man 
than makes a saint of him. 

Anarchism is the first of human im- 
pulses. The difference between men in 
this respect is principally a difference of 
degree. Moses and Kropotkin are sea- 
soned with a little of the same salt, or 
it may be preferable to say infected with 
a little of the same virus. 

So that when it is a question wy men 
have a contempt for law, the fundamen- 
tal answer will be that man is his own 
“why.” Here, as elsewhere, the proper 
explanation of things lies around home, 
at least in the first instance. It is easier, 
however, to tax circumstances than to tax 
ourselves. Personal taxes are never con- 
genial. We resent everything that is not 
vraded to our condition. <All about us 


THE UNFAIR ENFORCEMENT OF 


OTHERS 


are tones too high for the ear to be able 
to find any music in them. 

Matters such as we are dealing with 
here pivot primarily upon the man him- 
self. A sharp note flung against a wall 
of granite comes back in quick retort; 
but no note, however resonant—the blast 
of a trumpet, the crash of an orchestra— 
will ring echoes from a dust-heap or a 
sand-dune. All of which means that 
whatever patronizing things we may in 
a general way say about law, the note 
of human desire is so far below the key 
of requirement that statutes become an 
offense, retained in the creed, perhaps, 
but disdained in the life. 


DO CHRISTIANS OBEY CHRIST'S LAWS? 


Of none is this more true than of 
those who proclaim themselves follow- 
ers of the Nazarene. ‘Tolstoy, in his 
“ My Religion,” and in his “ Kingdom of 
Heaven,” has drawn this out in relent- 
less lines. There is not a command of 
Jesus that ‘ Christians’? — except here 
and there one—cherish a deliberate pur- 
pose to obey. To be assured of that, one 
needs only to read the Discourse in which 
Jesus formulates the principles of His 
kingdom, and to put upon the laws there 
enunciated the literal interpretation in- 
tended by their author. We etherealize 
His frank ethics into an abstruse philoso- 
phy, say amiabie things about the philoso- 
phy, and trample contemptuously upon 
the ethics every day we live. And when 
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we allege that, the organization of society 
being what it is, it is impossible to exe- 
cute such statutes as He has enacted, we 
are only adding hypocrisy to disloyalty 
and masking contempt for His ordi- 
nances under the plea of social infeasi- 
bility. 

But there are influences, other than 
subjective ones, operating to impair our 
respect for law, and it is some of these 
that we want to consider. 


THE TRUE BASIS OF LAW 

We cannot respect a law that is not 
graduated to our own ethical ideal. The 
proper authority of an _ enactment, 
whether human or divine, is in no wise 
guaranteed by the executive power which 
the legislator may be able to bring to its 
enforcement. It is the ethical quality 
of even the Ten Commandments, not the 
supposed divineness of their authorship, 
that makes them fit to grapple with 
human conduct. An _ honorable man 
would be bound to disdain the statutes 
of a dishonorable God. 

Law cannot be made. Its warrant lies 
in the nature of things. It is not ren- 
dered valid by calling the ayes and noes. 
All that is essential to it antedates its 
formal enactment, even as the moisture is 
all in the air before the cold air chills 
it and precipitates it into cloud. People 
more or less distinctly realize this. Hence 
the assurance with which they approve 
laws or resent them; give their allegiance 
to them or contemn them. 

Anything deserving to be called legis- 
lation is merely the application of an 
eternal principle to a transient condition, 
and nothing better than contemptuous 
neglect or infraction is due to an enact- 
ment in which the eternal principle is 
not felt to be present. 


THE ETHICS OF THE TARIFF 


We may be allowed to illustrate by 
reference to our present tariff laws. 
There is to-day, as there has always been, 
a class of people who believe in a man’s 
inalienable right to buy in the cheapest 
market and to sell in the dearest. 
Whether this belief is justified is not just 
now the question. It has been very wide- 
ly held, and conscientiously held ; so that, 
to people so believing, smuggling is not 
a crime. The doctrine of ‘“ unwritten 
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law ” may be very mischievously applied, 
but it is one that has to be reckoned with, 
nevertheless; and honest people of all 
classes practise the smuggling habit, and 
without compunction, especially if they 
feel, as multitudes in our country are to- 
day feeling, that the tariff restrictions 
now upon the Federal books not only vio- 
late the right of free traffic, but are 
shaped with the intent of making the 
consumer play into the pocket of the 
producer. 

It is for that reason that our govern- 
ment is pursuing its paltry spying meth- 
ods at ports of entry, because it knows 
that its policy is arrayed not only 
against the dishonest, but against the 
honest, against those who are conscien- 
tiously feeling themselves outraged by the 
present system of petty surveillance. I 
would smuggle every time I come into. 
New York if I could do it without per- 
jury, without falsehood, and _ without 
offending the conscience of those who 
think differently. 

The reference just made has not been 
with the intent of arguing the tariff ques- 
tion, but only in illustration of the 
general truth that what is needed in order 
to save law from contempt is the convic- 
tion that it is founded in abstract justice, 
that it runs plumb with eternal idea, 
and that it is not extemporized in the 
interests of an exigency, but is the local 
and temporal adaptation of an ethical 
principle that exists independently of 
either time or place. 


THE MEN WHO MAKE OUR LAWS 


Similar contempt for law is induced 
wherever there is question as to the intel- 
lectual or moral capability of legislators ; 
and the contempt becomes more _pro- 
nounced according as there is distinct 
conviction among people of the se- 
riousness of legislative work, and ac- 
cording as it is understood that it is the 
function of. the legislator not merely to 
deal with mutable conditions, but to deal 
with them in the light of immutable prin- 
ciples. 

One of the mischievous ideas obtain. 
ing in a republic like our own is that 
almost any man who has the luck or the 
wit to gain office is qualified to discharge 
its duties, however untrained for the 
position and inexperienced in the princi- 
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ples needing to be applied. Much of the 
haphazard distinguishing the conduct of 
our public affairs is due to the notion 
that while private business requires to be 
managed by people that know how, pub- 
lic interests can be well enough taken 
care of without knowing how. Instead 
of electing a man because he is fit, we 
try to make him fit by electing him; 
which is quite of a piece with putting a 
healthy body on the dissecting-table for 
an untaught medical student to practise 
upon. It is a great opportunity for the 
student, but distinctly prejudicial to the 
interests of the anatomical subject. Any- 
thing in the shape of amputation had 
best be done by one who has already 
learned to cut. 

Yet more seriously true does this be- 
come when it is a matter of medically or 
surgically experimenting upon the body 
politic. As much as the state denotes 
more than a package of human anatomy, 
so much is the amateurishness of a legis- 
lator more execrable than the rawness of 
a dilettante physician. ‘That our schools 
and universities afford opportunity for 
acquiring a knowledge of the principles 
of statecraft it is no part of our purpose 
to deny. But it is a fact which few will 
care to question that as matter of prac- 
tise thorough understanding of such prin- 
ciples is not by the rank and file of voters 
taken into serious account; and political 
availability is a wretchedly poor substi- 
tute for statesmanly equipment. All 
that this means may not be distinctly 
realized by voters when they are at the 
polls, but it does color their estimate of 
the products turned out by legislative 
verdancy, and the height to which a 
mimic Moses may climb into “ the moun- 
tain of the law” does little or nothing 
to rescue from contempt the cheap fabri- 
cation that he brings down with him 
into the plain. 


WHERE THE RESPONSIBILITY LIES 
Responsibility for this, as for most of 
our civic infelicities, rests with the people, 
and not with their representatives. We 
could have our legislative halls filled with 
proficients if we cared enough about the 
matter to put them there, but till there 
is a profounder appreciation than now 
of the seriousness of law, and of the de- 


termining influence exerted upon our 
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entire associate life by the dignity or 
indignity of those to whom we relegate 
the tremendous responsibility of framing 
our statutes, we shall continue our pres- 
ent political policy of hit-or-miss, and 
go on deploring, as at present, the hit- 
or-miss output of our legislative ap- 
prentices. 

Without entering too deeply into the 
matter of legislative ability, and the evi- 
dences of legislative inability, it may be 
allowed to say this much, that in every de- 
partment of responsible service the suc- 
cessful doing of what looks to be even a 
small thing is conditioned by a wide 
range of underlying preparation. Our 
knowledge must in every instance be very 
much larger than our particular act, or 
our particular act will probably be a 
very stupid one. 

This principle, in its relation to the 
legislative function, was well set forth in 
the course of an acrimonious debate re- 
cently held in the British House of 
Commons. ‘The matter under discussion 
was the Small Landholders’ Bill, and 
had special reference to Scotland. 
Campbell-Bannerman took the ground 
that as it was peculiarly a Scottish 
matter, it could best be settled in com- 
mittee, and that the whole British 
Parliament, as such, need not therefore 
concern itself with it; that being a local 
matter, it could be settled in a local kind 
of way. 

To this rather paltry suggestion Bal- 
four retorted in a statesmanly way that 
though the bill happened to relate pri- 
marily to a Scottish situation, the prin- 
ciple involved had its relevancy to the 
entire British Empire, and must there- 
fore be determined and applied in a 
manner consonant with the requirements 
of the imperial government. It was a 
question specific in its application, to be 
sure, but generic in its underlying 
grounds, and therefore requiring the 
integral wisdom of Parliament in order 
to its solution. 


OUR NEED OF FIRST-RATE MEN 


Our legislators confront a hgst of spe- 
cific problems, and if each of these 
protlems could be settled on its own 
grounds and treated as though it were a 
specific matter only, then we could dele- 
gate legislative responsibility to men of 
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a specific sort, men of second-rate 
equipment, men with contracted frontiers 
and, even so, with a great deal of vacuity 
inside of those frontiers. But that is not 
the situation. Balfour was right. Small 
questions of legislation are always part 
of a large question, and a small mind 
is not properly qualified to tackle a large 
question. 

Statesmanship—and a man who is not 
a statesman is thereby rendered incom- 
petent for all legislative responsibility— 
means intellectual grasp upon the condi- 
tions and requirements of the state, first 
of all in its entirety, and secondly at its 
manifold points of local manifestation. 
And all of that means brain, and brain 
that has been generously trained along 
lines of associate and civic concern; 
which is not a qualification that a man 
can extemporize out of his general condi- 
tion of fortuitous enlightenment, any 
more than he can execute one of Bee- 
thoven’s sonatas at the mere impulse of 
a nebulous theory of musical composition, 
or compute the orbit of a newly discov- 
ered comet at the inspiration of the 
multiplication-table. 

In matters of legislative moment, then, 
it takes a very large man to do even a 
small thing in a large way; and because 
the people believe, on what seem to be 
sufficient grounds, that our legislators are 
to considerable degree more noticeable 
for their superficial area than for their 
cubical contents, there is cherished in the 
popular mind a kind of a priori contempt 
for anything good, bad, or indifferent 
that may be legislatively turned out. 


GOVERNOR HUGHES AND THE VETO POWER 


An event occurred not long ago that 
strikingly confirms any such a priori con- 
viction on the people’s part. At the end 
of the last session of the New York 
Legislature, Governor Hughes refused 
to sign no less than two hundred and 
forty eight out of four hundred and 
forty-eight bills passed and sent up for 
his signature; which means that in his 
judgment—and the people generally be- 
lieve in his judgment—legislators knew 
less than half the time what they were 
about. This act of veto was as severe a 
blow as could have been conveniently 
struck at the incompetency of the minia- 
ture Solons who affect to be able to 





shape the life of a great commonwealth 
in conformity with indestructible princi- 
ples of truth and justice. The Gov- 
ernor’s act covers the whole ground of 
my present contention. 

Then, again, the moral ambiguity of 
legislators undermines the confidence of 
people in legislative action. The warp 
and most of the woof of every authentic 
statute lies in its ethical properties, and 
for the weaving of such kind of goods a 
sound heart is absolutely indispensable. A 
man cannot do a better thing than he is. 
The first prerequisite for such responsibil- 
ity is integrity that can be neither warped 
nor mortgaged. 


THE BLIGHT OF PRACTICAL POLITICS 


Public life is debilitating, and if a man 
is not solid at the core when he enters it 
he will be rotten to the skin when he leaves 
it. When the late Julius H. Seelye, who 
had been one term in Congress, was pro- 
posed for the presidency of Amherst 
College, Dr. R. S. Storrs, then a trustee 
of Amherst, declared that he had never 
known a man who had tasted of the 
insane root of political life and who was 
ever good for anything afterward. There 
is certainly exaggeration in such a state- 
ment, but there is also truth enough in 
it to save the exaggeration from being 
ridiculous. 

Political service is inlaid with vicious 
opportunities, and is exceptionally stim- 
ulating to selfish ambition; and nothing 
sooner than selfish ambition will twist 
the judgment, taint the conscience, and 
throw out of gear a man’s entire ethical 
machinery. ‘The public understands this 
and rates all sorts of political action 
accordingly. 

It is not the general impression that 
men as a rule enter a legislature for the 
amusement of the thing, or out of motives 
of patriotism. ‘They go for what they 
think they can make out of it. The busi- 
ness is popular because it is lucrative ; 
perhaps in dollars, perhaps not; but 
lucrative in something. Its charm is in 
its reactionary personal advantage, equal- 
ly so as in manufacture or brokerage. 

Now, in manufacture or brokerage 
pursuit of individual advantage may be 
perfectly legitimate, or at any rate harm- 
less ; but pursuit of individual advantage 
in positions that have to do with the pub- 
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lic interest cannot be harmless. A man 
cannot think broadly for the public 
when he is thinking narrowly for himself. 
The legislation of a self-aggrandizing 
legislator is bound to be just as vicious 
as the homiletics of a self-aggrandizing 
priest. 

Whether criticism of the kind current- 
ly passed upon legislatures, and the conse- 
quent contempt felt for them and_ for 
what they do, is in all respects warranted 
by the facts, it is no concern of ours just 
now to inquire. We are simply trying to 
state some reasons for the contempt popu- 
larly cherished toward the products of 
legislative action, and this is one such 
reason—the prevalent conviction that 
there is not in general sufficient moral 
tone in the legislative body to qualify it 
to appreciate public necessities, or to 
form measures conformable to them. 


LAWS THAT ARE NOT ENFORCED 


Non-enforcement is another and_pro- 
lific source of contempt for law. States, 
like individuals, depend for the main- 
tenance and ennoblement of their char- 
acters upon exercised authority. An 
unenforced law is a_ confession of 
governmental debility, and to that extent 
therefore works the moral relaxation of 
every subject contemplated in the enact- 
ment of such law. If it were a fact that a 
law is in itself a moral force the case 
would be different ; but a law is merely 
an idea, and does not become an energy 
except by virtue of the executive will- 
power that therein comes to statutory 
expression. 

Professional reformers, with the irra- 
tional ardor characteristic of their class, 
conceive that legislation of a morally 
strenuous kind is inherently productive of 
social progress, even though it so far 
transcend the average sentiment of the 
people and their average ethical condi- 
tion as not to admit of execution. On 
the contrary, such legislation is a definite 
and efficient producer of general demor- 
alization. It amounts to an acknowledg- 
ment on the part of the government that 
it lacks the executive ability to do all 
that it undertakes to do, and not only 
creates contempt for the particular legis- 
lation in question, but by showing up the 
government in an aspect of nervelessness 
practically weakens the tension of all the 
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rest of its enactments, and undermines 
respect for law generally. 

One law that is rigidly enforced, and 
that is known to be rigidly enforced, 
creates moral nerve throughout the en- 
tire community, and educates the public 
to the point of being prepared for more 
law, and for more execution of a similar 
unhesitating kind. It is not the volumi- 
nousness of our laws and resolves that 
indicates the direction in which we are 
socially moving, but the amount of law 
and resolve in which the governmental 
will has been able irrefutably to state 
itself. 

It would therefore be well to have an 
occasional session of legislature that 
should devote itself exclusively to the 
business of expunging from the books 
every statute that has proved itself to be 
beyond the power of government to en- 
force, or too advanced to secure the 
indorsement of prevalent sentiment. We 
should then understand the spot at which 
we have arrived, and be able to reach a 
spot that is still farther on. There is no 
use in trying to hurry the millennium, 
or in attempting to reach it by any short 
cut. Public morality is a matter of 
growth ; it can be encouraged, but it can- 
not be forced. Every great thing in this 
world has its own gait, and that gait gen- 
erally a very deliberate gait. 


DOES OUR LAW FAVOR THE RICH? 


Law is made still more odious by its dis- 
criminating enforcement — enforcement, 
that is to say, that takes account of some- 
thing besides the legal merits of the case, 
and that makes crime to consist not in the 
infraction of the law, but in the inability 
to escape the legitimate consequences of 
such infraction. It is safer for wealth 
to be criminal than for poverty. The 
poor thoroughly appreciate this fact, con- 
clude that judicial processes are not in- 
stituted in the interests of pure justice, 
and so more or less silently cherish an 
embittered attitude toward the entire 
system. 

It happens that that is the question 
now prominently before the American 
mind. Is law intended also for the im- 
portant criminals, or only for the insig- 
nificant ones? That is the problem to 
whose solution the Roosevelt administra- 
tion is at this moment committed—an 








LAW AND ITS CONTEMPTUOUS 


administration which, to that extent at 
any rate, deserves the outspoken sympa: 
thy of all who believe in equality before 
the law. The just solving of the ques- 
tion by the President, and by those asso- 
ciated with him and those acting in ac- 
cord with him, will stiffen the moral 
nerve of the entire country, put our 
system of criminal procedure in an 
ennobled attitude before the public mind, 
and go far toward rehabilitating law in 
the respect and confidence of the people. 

It is quite natural, of course, that 
wealthy criminals and convicted and sus- 
pected corporations should seek to con- 
fuse the issue in the people’s mind, 
playing the martyr act, and shedding 
tears over losses likely to be suf- 
fered by an innocent public. ‘There is 
an element of the community that will in 
all probability be captured by that lach- 
rymose output; but Mr. Roosevelt has 
put the matter in a very straightforward 
and dignified way, in stating, as he did 
-in a recent address, that his controversy 
is not against wealth, individual or cor- 
porate, but against its unjust and fraudu- 
lent accumulation. Upon a platform so 
unequivocal and morally buttressed it 
ought to be possible to expect that all, 
with the exception of the dishonorably 
wealthy, will stand with him in deter- 
mined support, and in that way help to 
effect a cure of so much of contemptuous 
disregard for law as has its origin in 
the belief that moneyed criminals consti- 
tute a privileged class. 


LAWYERS WHO DEFEAT JUSTICE 


Another menace to respect for law is 
afforded by the commercialism of the 
legal profession, and by the adulterating 
element so introduced into legal and 
judicial procedure. Members of the bar 
are sworn officers of the court, and 
equally upon them as upon judge and 
jury rests the obligation to make their 
entire action contributory to the ends of 
justice, to help to demonstrate the guilt 
of the guilty, the innocence of the inno- 
cent. And, Lord Brougham to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, no _ contract - 
relation into which a counsel may enter 
with his client can invalidate that 
obligation. 

There is no honorable prosecuting at- 
torney who would not regard it as-an 
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outrage upon his own dignity and office 
to seek to prove the guilt of a party 
believed by him to be innocent. And 
just as much of an outrage upon his 
personal dignity and sworn office is 
committed by any counsel for the de- 
fense who seeks to prove the innocence 
of a client whom he believes to be guilty. 
It is only by a lie, or a darkening of the 
truth—which is the same thing—that a 
client can in such case be cleared, and 
Justice Brewer of the Supreme Court has 
said that ‘a verdict won by a lie is a 
disgrace to the counsel.” 

For counsel to claim that that kind of 
service is what he is paid for is to confess 
that he is open to the allurements of 
bribery. It is distinctly a collusion be- 
tween himself and the criminal, whereby 
for the sake of the fee he consents to 
thwart the court in its pursuit of justice. 
Or if in such case his client be not an 
individual but a corporation, it amounts 
to conspiracy against the public, traitor- 
ously entered into, in view, very likely, 
of a contingent fee, or of a percentage 
of the financial results of litigation. 

President Roosevelt, who has a pointed 
word to speak upon almost every earnest 
question, is reported as having said in a 
recent college commencement address: 


We all know that, as things are, many of 
the most influential and most highly re- 
munerated members of the bar, in every 
center of wealth, make it their special task 
to work out bold and ingenious schemes 
by which their wealthy clients, individual or 
corporate, can evade the laws which were 
made to regulate, in the interests of the 
public, the uses of great wealth. 


This sort of conspiracy against the 
courts, and against the state, of which 
the courts are the recognized conscience, 
is being indignantly resented by some of 
our most distinguished jurists. There 
ought to be no doubt but that the move- 
ment now in progress looking to a code of 
professional ethics will come to a fruitful 
issue, and that our schools of law, some 
of the most distinguished of which pay 
very scant respect to the ethical element 
of the science, will feel themselves 
strongly moved to cultivate with greater 
assiduity that feature of the profession 
upon which depend so largely its dig- 
nity, influence, and confidence with the 
people. 








THE SOUR CREEK HOLD-UP 


BY EDWARD BOLTWOOD 


AUTHOR OF “A BOOM IN TODDITE,” ‘* THE INDISCRETION 
OF PRUDENCE,” ETC. 


WITH A DRAWING BY 


HE dinner at the Blue City 
House was atrociously bad, and 


John Heffren, reaching under a 
chair for his sombrero, addressed the 
waitress. 

“To decide a bet, lady,” he said, very 
politely—‘‘ that there last viand—was it 
wolf-jowl fried in beeswax?” 

Receiving no reply to this conundrum, 
John and I sought a bench on the hotel 
piazza and lighted pipes. 

“Yonder was certain a most ondecent 
repast,” sighed Heffren. 

““Why didn’t you accept the invitation 
we got in the barroom this forenoon?” 
I asked. ‘‘ Why didn’t we go home to 
dinner with Fennessey?”’ 

John blew a scornful cloud. 

“That Fennessey youth, he’s-just been 
married, and he was a flock of cocktails 
over the creek this mornin’,” Heffren ex- 
plained. ‘‘ He didn’t really pine to feed 
us none. Fennessey wanted us for a 
couple of buffers at his fireside to crowd 
off domesticity and vituperations. Well, 
pardner, I renig on all such benev’lent 
games. I charges amongst matrimonial 
reverses once too frequent. 

“Tdaho Bulger, that worked for the 
Lazy-T outfit, he went to Chicago with 
a train-load of steers, and when he romps 
back to Wyoming he’s paying excess 
baggage for a wife. Her and Idaho 
off-saddles in a shack nigh to the ranch, 
and for a while all was merry as four 
aces with everybody chipping. 

“Holding down the Lazy-T, that fall, 
was Lem Duckett and me and little 
Half-pint Harding. There warn’t much 
to do to pass time. One day we was 
roostin’ idle on the corral fence, prayin’ 
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for a earthquake, or a business call from 
Humpty Smith, the horse-thief, or some 
relaxation, when here comes Idaho Bul- 
ger, lookin’ a heap morose. 

“*What’s up?’ says Duckett. 
mony?’ 

“Idaho Bulger expectorates, regret- 
ful. We was sorry for this Idaho Bul- 
ger. We knowed him well, and he was 
to the good ; we’d ’a’ done a lot for him— 
and we sure did. 

“*Men,’ he says, ‘Solomon didn’t 
have no likelier a consort in his entire 
herd than [ got. But I ain’t running a 
old maids’ boarding-house—be I? I 
ain’t called on to operate a spinsters’ 
garrison—be 1? No—by _fish-hooks, 
!? and he beats his boot with a quirt, 


‘ Ali- 


no! 
emphatic. 


“* Eloocidate more partic’lar,’ says 
Half-pint Harding. 
““Tt’s  this-a-way,’ says Bulger. 


‘ There’s a span of onmarried sisters to 
my wife, and their names is Rose and 
Daisy.’ 

“*Vum—yum!’ I says. 

“*Yum nothin’!’ snorts Idaho. ‘ They 
tips two hundred on the hoof, and if 
ary one of ’em puts the transit on forty 
years again I’m a toad. And, bein’ 
plumb enarmored of cowboys, which 
same they have never behelt, they is now 
pointin’ to make me and Maria a nice 
long visit.’ 

“Then he reads off the letter, and it 
was a fool document, them ladies havin’ 
soaked up nickel novels, I reckon, and 
Sunday supplements, till they was locoed 
thereby. 

“They is proceeding hither by long 
jumps,’ says poor old Idaho, ‘for to 
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devastate my happy home. I was think- 
ing, when they all arrives’—and he 
pulls up and contemplates the three of 
us sideways—‘ I was thinking,’ he says, 
‘that we might organize a play for to 
bust up those fancy notions with which 
them maidens is hog-tied, and that we 
might ship said females East, poco 
tiempo and blanketed a whole lot in 
chagrin. That’s what I was thinking,’ 
he says. 

“Lem Duckett slid off the top rail of 
the corral. 

“*Don’t think no more!’ he ejacu- 
lates. ‘Can you get word to ’em, Bul- 
ger?’ and Bulger nods. 

“* You write to Rose and Daisy,’ says 
Duckett, ‘how they will be met at Blue. 
City by the two finest, dandiest, Owen- 
Wisterest cow-punchers that can _ be 
showed from San Antone to Medora. 
You write that, Idaho Bulger, and we 
will promulgate a extravagazinza for 
these ladies that'll make “ Peggy from 
Paris” look like the Book of Job,’ says 
Duckett. 

“Bulger, he’s agreeable, and away he 
lopes, whooping joyous to hisself. 

“Now about our rig-up,’ meditates 
Duckett. 

“Well, I got a Injun shirt laid away 
somewheres,’ I says, for I think I sus- 
picions his game. ‘I got a rusty old Colt 
pistol that’s own kin to a mountain- 
howitzer.’ , 

“*There’s red clay on Sour Creek,’ 
says Harding, ‘for to war-paint our 
visages, repulsive and terrifyin’.’ 

“Duckett gave us a look as we might 
be Chinamen, it was that contemptful 
and withersome. 

““* Shucks!’ he said. ‘Pistols? War- 
paint? No, siree! Where,’ he says, ‘ is 
your artistic temperature?’ 

“ Half-pint Harding allows that the 
thermometer ain’t handy. 

“*Vou-all leave this here farce- 
comedy to me,’ says Duckett. ‘ You'll 
see my artistic temperature puff up,’ he 
says, ‘like a yeast-cake. I wonder,’ he 
says, ‘can I break into that dude book- 
keeper’s trunk ’—and he takes off for the 
ranch-office. 

“Come grub-time, here was Duckett 
busier’n a one-armed man with the prick- 
ly heat. Understand, the bookkeep 
of the Lazy-T was on a vacation, and 
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Duckett had dove tumultuous into his 
haberdashery, which wardrobe was a 
shame and a shock to the cow-country. 
This Duckett had cut out a Prince 
Albert coat and a girl’s straw hat, and 
a pair of brindled pants gone over at 
the knees. When he put on blue gog- 
gles, that he had for the snow-blind, 
Duckett fronted up same as a Y. P. S. 
C. E. waffle-festival, come on, sisters, 
now for a rollick! 

“There was a tail jacket for me, and 
a bean-pot head-piece, a celluloid shirt- 
bosom, and a queer kind of liver-colored 
kedidoes over the tops of my feet. I 
inserted my stature into them garments, 
and then I broke for fresh air on a quick 
run. Pardner, I was nauseated. 

“* Thusly arrayed,’ says Duckett, ‘ we 
will meet them ladies with our ambu- 
lance-wagon at Blue City. Our conver- 
sation, Heffren, will be the purr of a 
cute Sunday-school foreman, without an 
R in his voice, who’s never tasted noth- 
ing stronger’n hot chocolate with three 
lumps. And I calculate we will fill 
Rose and Daisy,’ he says, ‘ bung-full of 
disgust and antipathies.’ 

“T approves, vociferous. 

“* But where do I differentiate?’ says 
Half-pint Harding. ‘I want in on 
this.’ 

“Duckett spreads out my Injun shirt 
on Half-pint’s bunk, and a black mask, 
and my big pistol, and other traps apper- 
taining to a picture of a regular Chey- 
enne Charlie in the Police Gazette. 

“Observe me, Harding,’ he remarks. 
‘On our way back from Blue City in the 
ambulance me and Heffren and the pet- 
ticoats will be assaulted by a road-agent, 
which is you. “Ho!” cries Rose and 
Daisy. Me and Heffren weeps and rolls 
over and grovels. And we tell the skirts 
that you are a bold Bostonian who is 
ruining of the West with your Eastern 
murderosity. And if that don’t ever- 
lastin’ly stampede the dime-novel’ idees 
of Bulger’s onwelcome family I’ll herd 
sheep.’ 

‘““A few days thereafter Bulger sends 
us the high sign, and me and Duckett 
assumes them garments and hits the 
breeze for Blue City station in a two- 
seated wagon. We ambuscaded till train 
time, ’cause we knowed well that if the 
citizens spotted our onglorious raiment 
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we'd last about’s long as a beer at a 
barbecue. Bime-by we is sittin’ in the 
hack alongside of Rose and Daisy and 
the ponies is headin’ for home at a slow 
walk. 

“Don’t ask me for to scatter out no 
invoice of the features and framework 
of them two flowers of civilization. Son, 
don’t ask me! They was full-blowed 


-and a mite to seed, and they was uphol- 


stered in Stetson hats and new yellow 
cloth, same as the dough-boys at Fort 
McKinney. 

““*So you are real frontiersmen!’ ob- 
serves this Rose. 

““* That is cah-wect, madam,’ cooes 
Duckett. ‘Oh, fie!’ he says. ‘I omitted 
to bwing my wistlets, and I shall suffer 
dweadful! ’ 

“*We’re all het up over these puz- 
zles,’ I says to Daisy, and pulls out the 
kids’ page of the MMissionary’s Com- 
panion. ‘I’m shamed to tell you, but 
I’ve wagered Lemuel a gum-drop that 
I solve ’em before he does.’ 

“The ponies trotted, bein’ distressed, 
I judge, by our elocution, and Duckett, 
he cackles shrill. 

“*They are wunning! 
“Oh, assistance!’ 

“Miss Rose helps him with them 
steeds, and then her voice is plenty 
frost-bit. 

“* Are you two,’ she says, ‘a fair 
average sample of the male sect in this 
locality?’ 

“* Why, at the vewy last church fair,’ 
says Duckett, ‘me and John took the 
wibbon.’ 

‘““Miss Daisy don’t speak none, but if 
she warn’t on the point of irrigatin’ the 
wild West with bitter tears I ain’t no 
weather prophet. We poked on to Sour 
Creek, the which was where Half-pint 
Harding had fixed to massacree us. 
Lem had blazed the trail by talking 
shivery to the dames about this Boston 
bandit who was devourin’, he said, the 
lamblike State of Wyoming. 

“Well, the wagon pitches down into 
the draw, and, sure enough, this bold 
highwayman, he deebuts out of the box- 
elders, in my Injun shirt, and the flowin’ 
black mask, and wavin’ my old Colt 
pistol. Duckett squawked right loud, 
and the damsels turned kind of a canned- 
pea-green. 


’ 


he_hollers. 
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“The brave buccaneer was nat’rally 
tongue-tied, and I couldn’t blame him. 
I was near sick myself with swallowing 
laughs. We lined up and was gone 
through mighty vivid—watches, pocket- 
books, and all. Lem Duckett’s artistic 
temperature had arranged the hold-up 
with Half-pint for to be plumb reelas- 
tic, that-a-way. Rose and Daisy, they 
went to the grass. 

“*Come on, make us dance, you 
fool!’ whispers Duckett to the des- 
perado, who seemed as if he’d clean 
forgot the program. ‘ Make us dance, 
you durn fool!’ says Duckett, on the 
quiet. 

“So the piratical Bostonian fans the 
rusty Colt, which won’t discharge none, 
and me and Duckett spraddles around, 
Comanche style, squealin’ and cavort- 
in’. We laid it on, I’m telling you, 
thicker’n fat on government bacon, and 
perspiration was sure a drug in the 
market. 

“Then the rampagerous little road- 
agent, he onhitches our ponies and drives 
’em off, over the divide. I was some 
afeared Rose and Daisy would take 
notice his cayuse was branded Lazy-T, 
same as ours, but them seforitas were 
blinded by hard feelings. 

““* Cowards!’ said Rose. 

““* Sneakers!’ said Daisy. ‘And him 
such a small size, too.’ 

“*No bigger’n a half-pint, ma’am,’ 
says Duckett, gigglin’. 

“*Who’s this comin’ 
creek?’ says Rose. 

“Twas surprised. 
cats!’ I says. 

“* Merciful mud!’ yells Lem Duckett. 
‘It’s Harding! But what’s happened 
him? And who on earth was the other 
feller?’ 

“ Honest, I ain’t seen such a onwhole- 
some specimen since Big Jake beat up 
the Spearfish city marshal. Half-pint 
Harding was denuded to the breeches, 
and he’d been welted that profuse he 
stacked up like a barber’s pole. 

““Where is the son of a sea-cook?’ 
he sings out. ‘Which way did he go?’ 

“* Who?’ I says. 

“* He roped me from behind a cotton- 
wood,’ says Harding, talking mournful 
out of the off side of his mouth, where 
it warn’t punched. ‘He roped me, and 
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stripped me, and then he took and lam- 
basted me with a six-inch timber! He’s 
just broke out of the Split Rock cala- 
boose, and he didn’t have no horse, nor 
gun, nor nothin’, till he got mine away 
from me!’ 

‘“T says, ‘Who?’ 

“* Humpty Smith!’ bellers Harding. 
‘Who’d you think it were—Dr. Park- 
hurst ?’ 

“With that Duckett staggers against 
a wagon-wheel and lets go all holds. 
I reckon the artistic temperature helps 
the vocabulary quite considerable. 
Leastways, it was a real biblical treat 
to hear Duckett rip off the blossoms of 
speech on that occasion. 

““* And we might easy have had him!’ 
howls Duckett. ‘There’s a reward of 
five thousand dollars on Humpty, and 
we might easy have had him! That old 
Colt he had was no good. And us 
dancin’! Harding,’ he says, ‘you is 
trimmed already pretty diffuse and pic- 


turesque, but when I get through trim- 
ming you,’ he says, ‘you won’t be fit for 
the ash-can of a morgue!’ 

“What did we do? We hove Rose 
and Daisy into the ambulance and 
packed the same four miles over a 
sandy road to Idaho Bulger’s. You see, 
they had us hobbled. If that story 
spread any, we was slaughtered. Them 
damsels, they allowed they wouldn’t 
divulge it, if we’d come to heel. But 
that night I lit out for the Big Horn 
Mountains. 

“There’s two more shacks alongside 
of Bulger’s now,” concluded John Hef- 
fren, knocking his pipe against the 
piazza railing. “Lem Duckett and 
Rose. has one, and Harding and Daisy 
the other. There they be, living on 
home-made grub, and me starving to 
death at hotels and ranch kitchens and 
chuck-wagons. But—JI don’t know. 
Let’s try the free-lunch layout at Ike’s 
place.” ; 





THE LAND OF THE HEART’S DESIRE 


Wuere is the land of the heart’s desire— 
The land where men cease to mourn? 

Does it rest in the west where the suns expire, 
Or east where the suns are born? 

Is it hidden deep where gold rivers flow? 

Is it high aloft where the sleep winds blow? 

Or is it between, where the laurels grow— 
This land of the heart’s desire? 


Where is the land of the heart’s desire— 
The land of a hope fulfilled? 

Goes one forth to the north where the hills are higher, 
Or south where the fields are tilled? 

Is its vastness the stretch of two clinging arms? 

Are its peaks of achievement above alarms? 

Or are vales of oblivion the chiefest charms 
Of the land of the heart’s desire? 


Where is the land of the heart’s desire? 
Of what use that the sage should say? 

So near by that the eye and the soul aspire, 
Yet a lifetime journey away. 

Just past the meeting of earth and sky; 

A little beyond where the marsh-lights die; 

Where the desert’s mirage waters lie 
Is the land of the heart’s desire! 


Channing Pollock 








INTIMATE TALKS ABOUT BOOKS 
THAT ARE WORTH WHILE 


BY HARRY THURSTON PECK 


VI—THE 


F those who admire. Edgar Allan 
() Poe, some admire him chiefly as 
a poet, while others admire him 
chiefly as a writer of prose. If we analyze 
both his poetry and his prose, and try to 
understand the true nature of his genius, 
we shall find that fundamentally he was 
first of all a mathematician. 

Most persons think of a mathematician 
as a mere weigher and measurer and cal- 
culator—a very prosaic person, utterly 
devoid of all imagination. Poe himself 
seems to have held this view; for in one 
of his most famous stories—‘‘ The Pur- 
loined Letter ’’—he makes his ingenious 
hero, Dupin, say of another character: 
‘“‘ As a mere mathematician, he could not 
have reasoned at all.” And then he goes 
on to remark that because the person in 
question was both a poet and a mathe- 
matician, he could reason well, and was 
therefore a very dangerous opponent. 

Yet Poe, of all men, should have known 
that imagination is just as necessary to a 
really great mathematician as it is to 
a lyric poet, since the great mathema- 
tician does not limit his speculations to 
finite truths, but passes into transcendental 
regions of thought, where finite truths 
have no validity. In other words, it is 
wrong to say, as Poe does, that a mathe- 
matician may be a poet. Rather is it true 
that a great mathematician must have 
many of those qualities of mind which 


‘tude for mathematics.” 


SHORT STORIES OF EDGAR ALLAN POE 


make a poet. It is only thus that he 
can rise above the finite to the infinite, 
and form those bold conceptions which 
do not, indeed, belong to arithmetic and 
to the theorems of Euclidean geometry, 
but which are absolutely vital to the 
higher mathematics. 


POE AS A MATHEMATICIAN 


That Poe’s natural bent was mathe- 
matical is seen in many facts. Even in 
his early youth, when he was a cadet at 
West Point—he was then only nineteen 
years of age—as was recorded of him 
by a friend, “he had a wonderful apti- 
Toward the end 
of his life, disregarding all that he had 
previously written as being relatively un- 
important, he planned his so-called prose 
poem, ‘ Eureka,” which he said and 
thought to be his strongest claim upon the 
remembrance of posterity. He went to 
Mr. Putnam, the publisher, all quivering 
with excitement, and declared with the 
most impressive earnestness that this prose 
poem was of momentous interest, and 
that a first edition of fifty thousand 
copies, if Mr. Putnam would publish it, 
would be only a small and inadequate 
beginning. Remember that in those days 
publishers tegarded an edition of two 
thousand copies as a large one, and it will 
be plain that Poe really thought this book 
to be his greatest work. In his preface 
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to it he declares “‘ Eureka” to be “an art 


product,” and says that only as a poem 
does he wish it to be judged after he is 
dead. 

Now, what is this ‘‘ Eureka,” on which 
Poe desired to rest his final reputation? 
It is a work of minutely analytical reason- 
ing of the most abstract character, intend- 
ed to explain the process of creation and 
the constitution of the universe. In it, 
like some ancient Greek—Empedocles or 
Leucippus, for example—he discourses of 
primordial atoms thrown off in a number 
directly proportioned to the surface of the 
particular sphere which they had occu- 
pied; and he argues that since the sur- 
faces were directly proportioned to the 
squares of their distances from the center, 
the radiating force was directly propor- 
tioned to the squares of the distances to 
which the several atomic showers were 
driven. Poe then assumes a recoil of the 
atoms and a tendency which represents 
the mutual attraction of atoms with a 
force inversely proportional with the 
squares of the distances. Again, in some 
even later papers, he busies himself with 
a mathematical explanation of Kepler’s 
planetary laws, and with certain mathe- 
matical deductions from Newton’s theory 
of gravitation. 

In all this complex speculation who 
discovers the author of ‘The Bells,” 
“The Raven,” and ‘The Haunted Pal- 
ace’’? Who readily detects the mind 
which constructed the story of “ The 
Gold Bug,” or “ The Purloined Letter,” 
or “The Murders in the Rue Morgue’’? 
Apparently very few. Even Professor 
Woodberry, in his admirable biography, 
explains these scientific labors as 
“showing how egregiously genius may 
mistake its realm.” 

Yet they certainly do show that Poe 
felt a powerful impulse toward mathe- 
matics and the related sciences. As I 
see it, the same qualities which appear 
in “ Eureka” are the qualities which are 
conspicuous in his poetry, and no less 
so in the stories which every one has 
read, though no one reads ‘“ Eureka.” 
In the present paper I have nothing to 
do with the poems; but I venture to 
propound the thesis that both the merits 
and the defects of Poe’s short stories are 
largely traceable to the fact that their 
author was before all else a mathema- 


tician, with a mathematician’s mind and 
temperament. 


SOME TYPICAL STORIES BY POE 


Let us take a few of these short stories 
by way of illustration. First of all, there 
is “The Purloined Letter,” of which the 
hero, Auguste Dupin, is a man saturat- 
ed with mathematical knowledge, even 
though he has a species of contempt for 
algebraists and geometricians. To him 
comes the prefect of police, begging his 
assistance to recover a letter which is 
known to be in the possession of a min- 
ister of state, and which is probably in 
the house of the minister, yet which the 
most minute ransacking of the house by 
the police has failed to bring to light. 
Every inch of space in every room has 
been examined. ‘The legs of the chairs 
and the cushions on the couches have been 
bored into or ripped open. ‘The very 
books in the library have been taken 
down one by one; each page has been 
turned, and even the bindings have been 
tested. The prefect is in despair; for 
the letter is a compromising one, and its 
possession by the minister may lead to 
serious political results. 

Dupin listens, says very little, and soon 
the prefect goes away. A month later Je 
once more visits Dupin, and again ex- 
presses his despair. ‘The letter has not 
yet been found. An enormous reward 
has been privately offered for it. The 
prefect would himself willingly give 
fifty thousand francs to any one who 
should recover it. Then Dupin, who has 
been puffing at his pipe, tosses a check- 
book to the prefect and says: 


You may as well fill me up a check for 
the amount mentioned. When you have 
signed it I will hand you the letter. 


The prefect gasps and. stares, then 
makes out a check for fifty thousand 
francs and gives it to Dupin. There- 
upon Dupin quietly unlocks a writing- 
desk, takes out the missing letter, and 


hands it over to the thunderstruck offi- 


cial. 

This is an extremely interesting and 
dramatic story. Merely as regards inci- 
dent, it is absolutely perfect. Then, 
when Dupin comes to explain how he got 
possession of the letter where the police 
had failed, his explanation is a beautiful 
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blending of mathematics and psychology. 
To be sure, it seems at first sight to be a 
criticism of mathematics, yet it is just 
the sort of criticism which a transcen- 
dental mathematician would bestow upon 
a mathematician of the ordinary type. 

We have here, in reality, a suggestion 
of mathematical imagination applied to 
a psychological problem. Dupin has read 
the mind of both the prefect of police 
and of the minister, and he reasons from 
thought to action with the close logic of 
the advanced mathematician. By so 
doing he has been able to contrive a 
plan for discovering that which the pro- 
fessional detectives absolutely failed to 
hit upon. 

POE’S FONDNESS FOR CRYPTOGRAMS 


Again, there is the story of “ The Gold 
Bug,” in which the discovery of a hidden 
treasure depends upon the deciphering 
of a cryptogram composed of numbers. 
Cryptography was a subject in which Poe 
always took an extraordinary interest. 
When he was connected with a Philacel- 
phia periodical, he issued a sort of chal- 


lenge, declaring that he could read any- . 


thing that might be sent to him -written 
in cipher. In consequence, many cryp- 
tograms reached him from all parts of 
the country, some of them concocted by 
persons who did not observe the condi- 
tions of the challenge, but either used 
foreign languages or blended several al- 
phabets in the same cipher, or even ran 
words and sentences together without any 
indicated intervals. Yet Poe solved all 
of these intricate puzzles, except one 
which was meaningless, being made up 
of a jargon based upon characters used 
at random. 

Afterward, Poe wrote a series of papers 
_ on “Secret Writing,” which appeared in 
the pages of Graham’s Magazine. In 
these papers he analyzed the methods by 
which cryptograms could be deciphered, 
and he did so with an obvious zest in 
that sort of mathematical trick-work. In 
all this we see the mathematician at play. 
The story of “ The Gold Bug” is writ- 
ten around a cryptogram just as his 
poem, “ The Raven,” was built up around 
the single word “ nevermore.” 

Another famous tale, ‘The Mystery 
of Marie Rogét,” affords a still more ex- 
traordinary instance of Poe’s logical and 
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mathematical skill. As every one is 
aware, a young girl named Mary Cecilia 
Rogers, well known in New York, was 
found murdered in Hoboken. The police 
were unable to discover any clue to the 
mystery of her death. The problem baf- 
fled all investigation. Then, Poe, merely 
from putting together the facts that had 
been reported in the newspapers, com- 
posed a story in which, laying the scene 
in Paris and substituting French names 
and places for the real ones, he unraveled 
the tangled skein of evidence and ex- 
plained just how and why the murder 
had been done. 

His flawless, relentless reasoning is 
remarkable, and the story itself ends 
with a paragraph which is essentially 
mathematical, referring directly to the 
calculus of probabilities. It also contains 
the following very striking sentence : 


This is one of those anomalous proposi- 
tions which, seemingly appealing to 
thought altogether apart from the mathe- 
matical, is yet one which only the mathe- 
matician can fully understand. 


This sentence may well be applied to 
the working of Poe’s mind in all of his 
most famous stories. His mathematical 
exactitvde was confirmed in regard to 
the Mary Rogers case when, long after- 
ward, the confession of two persons 
proved that Poe’s deductions had been 
absolutely correct. 

The same intense mathematical reason- 
ing was brought to bear when Dickens 
began to put forth in serial form the 
novel ‘‘ Barnaby Rudge.” Before many 
numbers had appeared, Poe published an 
exposition of the entire plot of the story, 
and he did it so accurately that Dickens 
was aghast. “Are you the devil?” he 
asked of Poe. Here again was a mental 
feat, not obviously mathematical, yet one 
which only a mathematician’s mind could 
successfully accomplish. 

Poe’s great popularity in France is 
largely due to the scientific lucidity of 
his thought; for the French are a mathe- 
matical people, ruthlessly logical, and 
with a love for what is definite and pre- 
cise. Their instinct for .the dramatic 
accounts for their toleration of his stilted 
rhetoric, which at times offends the taste 
of the Anglo-Saxon reader. Perhaps the 
fact that Poe rants in some of his stories 
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is due to hereditary influences, for both 
his father and his mother were actors. 
Take, for example, these sentences from 
his overpraised “ Fall of the House of 
Usher ”: 

And now—to-night—Ethelred—ha, ha !—the 
breaking of the hermit’s door, and the death- 
cry of the dragon, and the clangor of the 
shield! Say, rather, the rending of her 
coffin, and the grating of the iron hinges of 
her prison, and her struggles within the cop- 
pered archway of the vault! Oh, whither 
shall I fly? Will she not be here anon? 


This is surely Ercles’ vein. It will 
not do to say in Poe’s defense that this 
sort of overwrought declamation was 
characteristic of the style in which men 
wrote at the time when Poe composed 
the story. He himself by no means lapses 
very often into verbal hysteria. In the 
best of his tales he writes with the same 
naturalness that we expect to-day of even 
second-rate authors. ‘The real defect of 
Poe is not to be discovered in his occa- 
sional bombast. It is a defect that is far 
less superficial and more profound; and 
it deserves not only mention but concrete 
illustration. 


THE ONE DEFECT IN POE’S STORIES 


The mathematical quality of Poe’s 
mind gave singular effectiveness to his 
fiction. His imagination was a con- 
structive one. It worked in harmony 
with his reasoning faculties, and he pro- 
ceeded bit by bit to build up an almost 
flawless literary structure. Dr. Charles 
Sears Baldwin has very well said of Poe: 

When he talked of literary art, he talked 
habitually in terms of construction. When 
he worked, at least he planned an ingen- 
iously suspended solution of incidents; 
for he was always pleased with mere solu- 
tion. 


It is true that because of his invention, 
his constructiveness, and his correlation 
of details, Poe is one of the great mas- 
ters of the short story. But I should be 
unwilling to say with Dr. Baldwin that 
“from his brain was born the short 
story as a complete, finished, and self- 
sufficing whole.” And my reason for 
dissent is found in the very limitations 
which were imposed upon his work by the 
mathematical bent of his mind. 

A truly mathematical mind dwells, as 





it were, in a sort of vacuum. It conceives 
order, harmony, proportion, form—that 
is to say, every sort of abstraction. It 
does not often, however, possess sympa- 
thy and an understanding of the emotions 
in their wider range. ‘This truth is ad- 
mirably and rather pathetically exempli- 
fied in Poe. He can construct a plot 
and compress it within small compass. 
He can work out its solution with 
marvelous ingenuity. He can excite 
wonder, curiosity, and terror. But the 
one thing that he cannot do is to create 
character. 

In this respect, his short stories are 
just as defective as the short stories which 
the Greeks composed three centuries be- 
fore Christ. His personages are dum- 
mies. What they do is extremely inter- 
esting ; what they are and what they feel, 
no one knows or cares. ‘Thus, 17. Dupin 
is a thinking-machine, an embodiment of 
reason, impassive, impersonal; but he 
does not live for us as a man, since he 
is not a man. 

Compare him, for example, with Sher- 
lock Holmes as drawn by Conan Doyle. 
Conan Doyle is not a great literary 
genius, as Poe was; yet, none the less, he 
has some qualities which make his best 
work more pleasing and far closer to the 
universal understanding. ‘The proof of 
this is found in the fact that the name 
of Sherlock Holmes is known all over the 
civilized world; while if you mention 
M. Dupin to the man of average intel- 
ligence, it is long odds that he will not 
remember and recognize it. 

Let me illustrate this sharp distinction 
by examining a famous short story of 
Poe’s, and by comparing it with a short 
story of Conan Doyle’s which was clearly 
suggested by the other. 


“THE CASK OF AMONTILLADO” 


“The Cask of Amontillado” is one of 
the shortest and also one of the best known 
of Poe’s fictions. It is supposed to be 
narrated by an Italian who has suffered 
insults from the hands of a professed 
friend, Fortunato. He plans revenge; 
and at the time of the carnival he asks 
Fortunato’s advice about the merits of 
some Amontillado wine. Fortunato is a 
connoisseur of wine, and willingly con- 
sents to go down into the vault where the 
great cask is supposed to be. His enemy 
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really conducts him into the catacombs, 
through heaps of bones—a_ slimy, 
gloomy, terrifying place, beneath the 
river’s bed, and reeking with the moisture 
which has oozed down through the walls. 
Fortunato enters a sort of niche, only to 
find that his progress is arrested by solid 
rock. In an instant his enemy has 
shackled him to the wall, and almost at 
once begins, with stone and mortar, to 
close up the entrance to the niche and 
to make of it a tomb where Fortunato 
must perish in the dark. ‘The story is 
told most vividly; and at the end one 
hears the shrieks of the victim and the 
tinkle of the bells that he wore upon 
his carnival attire. The sound ceases; 
the vault is closed; and vengeance is 
achieved. 

Now, this narrative is made to thrill 
us with a sort of nameless horror; yet 
the defect in its art lies in the fact that 
our sympathies go out entirely to Fortu- 
nato, and we regard the man who seeks 
revenge in this dreadful way as far 
worse than an ordinary murderer. Poe 


has not made us feel the justice of the 


act. He merely speaks quite casually 
of “the thousand injuries of Fortunato” 
without giving any clue to what they 
were. Hence the effect of the story is 
impaired by our natural human sympa- 
thies, of which the author has taken no 
account. — 

Compare now Conan Doyle’s story 
called “The New Catacomb,” the plot 
of which is diréctly borrowed from this 
theme of Poe’s. It is told by one Julius 
Burger, a German student in Rome, who 
has deeply loved an English girl and has 
hoped to marry her. A dissolute English: 
man, however, has wronged her, and has 
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cynically told his friends of what he 
deems a gay adventure. The girl’s 
honor is lost, and she disappears in order 
to hide her shame. The Englishman 
does not know that she had first loved 
Julius ; and in talking with him, he makes 
a jest of the whole affair. 

Here the art of Conan Doyle is higher 
than the art of Poe. He has appealed to 
our humanity, and has aroused in us a 
lively indignation, so that we are _pre- 
pared for the terrible revenge which 
Julius takes. The German student has 
discovered a catacomb of which no one 
else has learned the secret; and he in- 
vites the Englishman to accompany him 
through its mazes to the central chamber. 
When there, Julius, who knows every 
turn of the catacomb, suddenly extin- 
guishes the light, retreats backward 
into the appalling darkness, and in a 
voice which echoes strangely through the 
hollow vaults, tells the reason why he 
has done this deed. The story ends with 
an impressive awfulness which is not 
inferior to that attained by Poe, and 
which affects us far more, because we 
feel that justice has been done, and that 
innocence has been avenged. 

Here, briefly, is the difference between 
the short story, as Poe wrote it, and that 
further development of the short story 
which is not inferior in invention and 
constructiveness, and which is superior, 
because in it the cold-blooded imperson- 
ality of the mathematician has been re- 
placed by a warmth of feeling which 
belongs to men and women who have 
hearts as well as heads, and in whom the 
whole gamut of emotion can be stirred 
by the hand of a master who knows how 
to make the instantaneous appeal. 





A FATHER’S LESSON 


WHEN he came home at night the birds were still; 
But he cared naught who walked across the hill. 
The laughter of his baby through the dark 

Made glad his silence like a singing lark. 


His was the soul of earthly toil and care 

That sees but shadows round the heavens so fair; 
Yet after supper, in his baby’s eyes, 

Smiling, he saw the stars of paradise. 


’Twas thus that nature taught him beauty—now, 
Beside the little grave beneath the bough, 
Weeping o’er violets in the grass, he hears 

The music of the silence and the spheres! 


Edward Wilbur Mason 





THE UNHEARD WEDDING-MARCH 


BY CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS 


WITH DRAWINGS 


T was the close of a rare day in June. 
Birds and flowers had kept it in tune 
from sunrise to sunset. Lazy white 

clouds, with nothing else to do, had swept 
the azure skies, and only those who were 
being troubled by trouble were other than 
care-free. 

Mariana Leighton was one of those 
whom trouble was troubling. It was to 
have been her wedding-day, but Chaun- 
cey Haverstraw had not come. 

For a .full hour she waited at 
altar in the little suburban church. Yes, 
for a full hour she waited, and saw, 
first one by one, and then group by 
group, her friends and acquaintances 
steal out of the sacred edifice and go 
away, their voices rising as soon as they 
felt they were out of hearing. 

The minister had waited for three- 
quarters of an hour; but he was a 
methodical man, and his Sunday sermon 
was due to be written that evening, so 
with many apologies he had left her. 

‘““Make yourself perfectly at — 
church,” said he. “If Mr. Haverstraw 
should come, send some one in to the 
rectory, and I’ll come back and marry 
you; but I am very much afraid that 
you will not become a Haverstraw to- 
day.” 

The lovely girl thanked him for his 
kindly words. Then, picking out a 
comfortable pew, she went and sat in it, 
and gave herself over to sad thoughts. 


the 
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The five or six who were waiting in 
the hope that something. exciting or 
scandalous would take place, respected 
her evident desire to be alone. ‘That is, 
all but Mrs. Fosgait, who came up to 
ask her whether, in the event of her not 
marrying, she would take back the Sun- 
day-school class she had given up. 

Now, this was not the first time that 
Chauncey had disappointed Mariana. 
She was to have been married exactly 
a week before; but just as she was 
arraying herself in her bridal clothes, 
she had received a_ telegram from 
Chauncey : 


Invited join theater party. Bernhardt. 
Out to-morrow with apologies. 


CHAUNCEY. 


Just ten words! 

At first she had been 
angry. It did seem as if even a chance 
to see Bernhardt should not have been 
considered paramount on such an eve- 
ning; but she knew that Chauncey was 
sincerely devoted to the drama, and so 
she had telephoned to the rector, asking 
him to explain the delay and to send 
the guests home as quietly as possible. 

Next day the handsome Chauncey had 
got away from his desk before closing 
hour, thanks to his obliging employer, 
and had gone to ask forgiveness. When 
he came swinging along with his manly 
stride, Mariana had not the heart to 
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rebuke him. She met him in the hall 
with a smile. 

“It was playing it rather low down, 
wasn’t it, pet?” said he, as he pressed 
her cheeks in his ample palms and kissed 
her pretty upturned face. “ You see, 
I was all ready to start when Bob Heus- 
ton ran into the office to say they had 
seats for Bernhardt, and wouldn't I 
make one of the party? Well, at ten 
dollars a seat—and I’m so fond of Bern- 
hardt’s acting, from what I’ve read of it 
—and I thought it might help me with 
French, which I hope to take up some 
time. Don’t you understand?” 

“Of Gourse I understand, dear. 
acted naturally.” 

“They didn’t charge anything 
lighting the church, did they?” 

Mariana shook her head. 

“T don’t think they ever do, but I’m 
afraid the rector was a little disappoint- 
ed. He told Mrs. Brownson that he 
had expected to go to the seashore on 
the fee.” 

“He couldn’t have done it. 
going to give that much.” 

“It does cost a lot to go to Atlantic 
City!” said she sadly. 

It was one of the places to which they 
would not go on their wedding tour. 
There were many such. 


You 


for 


I wasn’t 
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“It really suits me better to postpone 
it a week,” said Chauncey. ‘“ We are 
awfully busy at the office, and it. was a 
great favor my being allowed to leave 
ten minutes before closing time.” 

“When are you going to be taken into 
the partnership, dear?” asked Mariana. 

“It all rests with Stapleton. When 
he realizes my worth sufficiently I shal! 
soon be a member of the firm, and I may 
buy a seat on the exchange. Think of 
it, dear! I began there at two dollars 
a week only four years ago, and already 
my wages—my salary, | mean—has been 
doubled twice. And I’m not yet twenty- 
six.” 

“You’re a typical American!’ 
Mariana, and she_ spoke 
There are all sorts of types. 

“Well, you'll surely be on hand next 
week. I'll ask the grocer to tell all his 
customers how it happened, and it won’t 
be necessary to have more cards en- 
graved.”’ 

“No, decidedly not. We must think 
of the question of expense, dear, until 
I’m a partner.” 


’ 


said 


the truth. 


I] 


ALL this had happened the week pre- 
vious, and now Chauncey had apparent- 
ly been invited to help form another 
theater party. It made Mari- 
ana wish that she lived near 
him, because then she might 
come in for some of the free 
tickets. She longed to go to 
the theater with him. They 
never had been, as it was so 
expensive if one took a box, 
and Chauncey had always said 
that if he couldn’t afford a box 
he wouldn’t go. Of course, 
window privilege tickets would 
have been different, but he 
never got those, as Mr. Staple- 
ton would not allow any shows 
to be advertised in his Wall 
Street window. 

The sweet-toned bell struck 
nine. Mariana wiped away a 
slight moisture in her eyes, and 
turned around in her seat. 
Only two others were left in 
the church—the sexton, and a 
stranger who had been at- 
tracted by the lights. The 
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MR. STAPLETON WOULD NOT ALLOW ANY SHOWS TO BE 
ADVERTISED IN HIS WALL STREET WINDOW 


sexton was an elderly man, but the 
stranger was young and handsome—al- 
most as handsome as Chauncey. ‘This 
was the thought that flashed through 
Mariana’s flexible brain. 

“Shall I close up, miss?” asked the 
sexton. 

‘““T suppose you might as well. Some- 
thing unavoidable has detained Chaun- 
cey—Mr. Haverstraw—and if he came 
now I wouldn’t get married to-night be- 
cause Mr. Chase is busy with his ser- 
mon.” 

The: sexton went around putting out 
the lights. The stranger came out of 
his pew and walked down the aisle to 
Mariana. 

“Rather vexing! said he. “My 
name is Wells. I’m visiting the rich 
Wellses who live on Audubon Street 
although I am no relation. When I 
saw lights in the church I was sure it 
was a wedding; but it wasn’t. ‘Tell me, 
in a case like this, does the organist get 
paid the same as if he had played?” 

‘““No,” said Mariana. ‘‘ The fact is, 
he was doing it for nothing just to oblige 
me, because ””—she blushed—“ because 
he was in love with me, but I refused 
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him twice. I don’t suppose we'll have 
any music eventually, but he won't 
charge me for his time this evening, as 
he had nothing else to do. Every one 
has been so kind! The grocer told every- 
body of the postponement.” 

Mr. Wells knitted his brows. 

“How did he know?” 

“Oh, I mean the first postponement,” 
said Mariana rather sadly. ‘ You see, 
Chauncey — Mr. Haverstraw — was to 
have married me last week, but he had 
an opportunity to hear Bernhardt for 
nothing, and so he postponed it. The 
grocer told every one when he went 
around for orders.” 

With unaffected politeness, Mr. Wells 
took Mariana’s arm, and they walked 
down the aisle together. He gave a lit- 
tle laugh. 

“Do you know what I was thinking 
of?” said he. 

“No. What?” 

“T was thinking how happy I would 
be if we were walking down this aisle 
as husband and wife. Just a thought, 
you know!” 

The disappointed girl laughed sadly. 
“T might be happy, too,” was all she 
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THE GROCER TOLD EVERY ONE OF THE 


POST PONEMENT 


it gave encouragement to Mr. 


said, but 
Wells. 

“Why not do it, say next Tuesday?” 
said he, in such a tone as would admit 
of his throwing it off. as a joke should 
she seem displeased. 

But Mariana was too amiable a 
woman to be easily displeased. This 
stranger had been very kind to her in 
her loneliness, and she was not ungrate- 
ful. Besides, what woman ever took an 
offer of marriage as an insult? 

“Perhaps,” she said, “if I were dif- 
ferently situated, I might think of it.” 

“How can you be differently situ- 
ated?” said he, almost bitterly. “ Mr. 
Haverstraw is not keen to make you his 
wife, or he would not have let a play 
come between him and his marriage.” 

“You do not know Chauncey,” re- 
plied Mariana with spirit. “He is a 
student of the drama—has been one ever 
since he read somewhere that people of 
intellect took the drama seriously. And, 
besides—Bernhardt for nothing! 

“Oh, very well!” said Mr. Wells, re- 
leasing her arm, and—having come to 
the vestibule—putting on his hat. “TI 
am to understand, then, that all is at an 
end between us?” 


” 
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“No, I don’t say that,” said the poor 
girl, driven hither and thither by con- 


flicting emotions. 


Mr. Wells went on, unheeding her 
words. “For all you know, 
I may be rich—” 

Mariana caught her breath 
at this last word. 

“Are you rich?” said she. 

“No, but I’m young yet, 
and I’m willing to wait.” 

“ For riches?” 

“For you. If I get you—” 

“No!” said Mariana quick- 
ly, gathering his import. “If 
you get me, you'll get noth- 
ing else. Except for my 
board, which I have not paid, 
I haven’t a cent. I have 
been honest with you because, 
if we were to marry, I could 
never forgive myself if I 
thought I had created a false 
impression as to my _ pecuni- 
ary circumstances.” 

“Mariana—may I call you 
Mariana? ” 

‘You have.” 

“Well, then, following the good prec- 
edent, Mariana, what you have said 
makes me love you more and more.” 

“It’s the way of the world,” said 
Mariana. “Chauncey is just the same. 
When he is with me he adores me; but 
he is so busy in New York, and there 
is so much to do and see, that when he 
is there—well, I think he forgets me. 
It’s natural.” 

“No, it is not natural. I never saw 
or heard of you till to-night, but I could 
never forget you. You may be abso- 
lutely impossible socially, but I tear the 
thought to shreds and cast it from me. 
If Haverstraw wants to marry you, he 
has got to have my permission—and I 
will never give it!” 

Mariana clapped her hands. 

“Oh, you are so masterful, and that’s 
one thing that Chauncey isn’t—” 

“T don’t know about that. Seems to 
me that a man who postpones his wed- 
ding twice in a week has elements of 
masterfulness in him that are worth 
cultivating.” 

A large electric light hung before the 
church portal, and the two were standing 
in its radiance. Mariana had _ hardly 











ever had a mother, but she wished for 


one at this moment. She felt that she 
had reached a crucial point in her life. 
Could she be happy with Chauncey? 
Could she not be happy with Mr. Wells? 

“By the way, what is your first name, 
Mr. Wells?” 








“Theodore—and my first, like my 
last, is at your service.” 

He' bowed as he spoke, and removed 
his derby. Mariana noticed that he 
was not the least bit bald. Chauncey’s 
hair was very thin, and he would prob- 
ably grow balder and balder as the years 
went on. Could she love an absolutely 
smooth-pated man? No. If, then, she 
married Chauncey, and he lived, the time 
would inevitably come when she would 
cease to care for him. Were not these 
two postponements Fate’s kindly prof- 
fers of assistance? She believed they 
were. 

“T never saw you look so pretty,” 
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said Mr. Wells. “You can stand the 
electric light. You must be lovely, even 
in the daytime. Are you not?” 
Mariana blushed, but as she was a 
truthful girl she answered in the affirma- 
tive. 
At that moment a quick step was 


-*& EB. 
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PARTING OF THE WAYS!”’ 








heard on the side street—a step that 
caused Mariana to look up and wink 
her eyes excitedly. It was the footfall 
of Chauncey Haverstraw. 

An instant later he swung around the 
corner and came face to face with her. 
She was agitated, but she did not forget 
her manners. 

“Mr. Wells, shake hands with Mr. 
Haverstraw,” said she. 

The two shook hands, and then Mr. 
Wells inquired, in a quizzical tone of 
voice: 

“ Well, 
time?” 
Chauncey, ignoring Mr. Wells, said to 


what was the reason this 
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Mariana: “ My dear, I clean forgot it. 
We're awfully busy at the office this 
week, and Stapleton asked me to stay 
late to-night—I get supper money, of 
course—and I said I would.” He 
turned to Mr. Wells. “ You see, I’m 
figuring to get into the firm, and I never 
refuse any extra work, because every 
man who has been successful has fol- 
lowed just such tactics.” 

“ But why didn’t you telephone to this 
young lady?” said Mr. Wells in his 
severest tone. 

“Why, when I’m at work I never 
allow outside affairs to enter my head. 
It’s the only way to succeed. 1 stayed 
until eight, .and then I left; and on my 
way to my lodgings I thought of my 
engagement and hurried out here. Have 
they all gone, Mariana?” 

“Yes, dear. They waited a good 
while. If they had had to pay to get 
in, I suppose they would have been there 
yet.” 

“ Naturally,” said Mr. Wells. 

“Well, my love, why not step into 
the rectory and be married quietly? 
Perhaps the rector will expect less if 
he doesn’t have to leave the house.” 

“He has left it twice,” said Mariana 
reprovingly, and Chauncey hung _his 
head. He was sorry for his forgetful- 
ness; but, after all, business was_busi- 
1 *ss, and ten years later the exact date 
of the wedding could make little differ- 
ence. 

“The lights in the rectory are all 
out,” said Mariana. ‘“ Mr. Chase has 
written his sermon and retired.” 

“See here,” said Mr. Wells impul- 
sively, dropping his derby in the grass 
and standing bareheaded before the 
woman he loved. “You have come to 
the parting of the ways!’’ He looked 
first at Haverstraw, and then at Mari- 
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ana. “Mr. Haverstraw and you are 
temperamentally unsuited for each other. 
I say frankly that I hoped such would 
be the case before I saw him; and now 
I know it. A marriage between you 
two, to-night or a week from to-night, 
would mean a divorce before your 
wooden wedding. You, Mr. Haver- 
straw, are ambitious, and I see you a 
partner in your concern if you cast love 
aside. If you marry, ‘you will live and 
die a poor clerk.” 

‘““By Heaven! I believe you’re right,” 
said Chauncey, burying his face in his 
hands, and then clapping them in obedi- 
ence to warring emotions. ‘“ But you, 
Mariana—would you not be desolate if 
I gave you up?” 

Mariana stooped over 
mindedly picked up- the 
Wells had cast from him. 

‘““T don’t know—lI have come to think 
a good deal of Theodore—” 

“Call me Teddy.” : 

“Of Teddy. He was so sympathetic 
in my disappointment.” She took hold 
of the upper button of Chauncey’s waist- 
coat. “Chauncey, I believe that I 


and_absent- 
derby that 


could stand your desertion if—if—” 


“ A-ah!” said Wells, in deep tones. 
“Tf your own Theodore would promise 
to love and cherish you! Haverstraw, 
I predict a future for you in Wall 
Street. Would you oblige me by step- 
ping over to the rectory and leaving a 
call on the rector’s slate for to-morrow 
at five in the. afternoon? I have no 
dress-suit, so it will have to be an after- 
noon wedding.” 

As Chauncey Haverstraw started to 
do his bidding, Wells clasped the grace- 
ful form of the lovely orphan to his 
arms. 

“Oh, how I bless the wedding-march 
I didn’t hear!” said he. 
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MAIN ENTRANCE OF BANCROFT HALL, 


THE FINE NEW BUILDING USED AS QUARTERS FOR 


THE MIDSHIPMEN OF THE UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY 


From a photograth—copyright, 1007, 


THE NEW 


BY LITTELL 


by Waldon Fawcett, Washington 


AR RAPOLES 


McCLUNG 


THE MAGNIFICENT GROUP OF BUILDINGS WHICH THE UNITED 


STATES GOVERNMENT HAS ERECTED FOR THE TRAINING OF 


THE FUTURE ADMIRALS OF THE AMERICAN NAVY 


OT only on the mighty floating 
fortresses that from year to year 
slide down the ways in our ports 

on the Atlantic and the Pacific, but also 
on the new Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
rests Uncle Sam’s hope for future mas- 
tery of the seas. Just as the greatness 
of a city is not in its buildings, but in 
its citizens, so the power of a navy is not 
alone in its armor-belts and armament, 
but in the men who command _ its 


squadrons and who fire its guns. Twenty- 
thousand - ton battle-ships will outlive 
their usefulness in fifteen or twenty years, 
but the great nautical school on the banks 
of the Severn River—a vast pile of 
granite and marble—will house for gen- 
erations the captains and admirals of the 
United States navy. During the present 
year all the buildings will be completed, 
and the scheme quietly outlined by naval 
experts a decade ago will be realized. At 
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a cost of more than twelve million dollars, 
America will possess a naval academy 
unmatched by that of any other nation— 
an imposing architectural monument, 
and a training-school so arranged and 
equipped as to secure a maximum of 
convenience and efficiency. 
To the visitor who comes 


An- 


into 
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Between the sea-wall and Bancroft 
Hall stretches the new parade ground, as 
level as a floor—made so by filling in 
with more than two hundred thousand 
cubic yards of earth. This great rectan- 
gular campus is eighteen hundred feet 
long and six hundred and eighty wide— 
larger by one-third than the old parade- 














THE NEW HOSPITAL BUILDING OF THE UNITED 


STATES NAVAL ACADEMY 


From a photograth—copyright, 1907, by Waldon Fawcett, Washington 


napolis Harbor, -the first view of the 
buildings is impressive. Rising above 
a high sea-wall, and running parallel 
with it, is Bancroft Hall, the midship- 
men’s quarters; and adjoining this, on 
the right and left respectively, are the 
boat-house and the armory—a combina- 
tion of buildings presenting. an unbroken 
front of twelve hundred and seventy feet, 
one of the longest in the world. Directly 
in front is the semicircular harbor, deep 
and broad, while on the boat-house side 
flows the Severn—an arm of Chesapeake 
Bay. Behind the armory, and towering 
over it, is the chapel, whose dome can be 
seen far down the Chesapeake. Around 
the lovely campus in the rear are the 
superintendent’s residence, the Adminis- 
tration Building, Sampson Row—the pro- 
fessors’ homes—the new Naval Hospital, 
the Academic Building, the power-house, 
and the Marine Engineering and Naval 
Construction Building. 


ground, and large enough to give ample 
space for the most elaborate practise and 
exhibition drills. 

Entering the academy enclosure—a 
high wall runs around it except on the 
two water sides—the visitor is impressed 
anew with the size and scope of the 
architectural scheme and the regal beauty 
and newness of the buildings around 
him. The immense campus, perfectly 
kept, and shaded by hundreds of fine 
old trees, sweeps off toward the Sev- 
ern, whose waters glisten through the 
branches. Bancroft Hall and its great 
wings loom up even larger than from 
the front. The buildings at the back, 
invisible from the water, would make a 
commodious academy in themselves. 

The new chapel, its yellow dome gleam- 
ing above the tree-tops, dominates the 
whole. The edifice was designed as a 
memorial to the heroic dead of the 
United States navy, and the corner-stone 
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REAR ENTRANCE OF BANCROFT HALL, ON THE LAND SIDE OF THE BUILDING, FACING TOWARD 
THE PARADE-GROUND 


From a photograth—copyright, 1907, by Waldon Fawcett, Washington 


was laid by Admiral Dewey in June, 
1904. In the magnificent mausoleum, 
scarcely excelled by that of Napoleon at 
the Invalides, in Paris, will rest the re- 
mains of John Paul Jones. While the 
building is receiving its final touches the 
body of the first of our naval heroes lies 
in Bancroft Hall. 

On a recent afternoon I piloted about 
the grounds a young girl who was a wor- 
shiper of the gallant sailor. She gazed 
on his coffin in mute veneration, and then 
looked around the noble building. 

“So this is where his body will lie!’ 
she exclaimed. “What a fitting place 
for so great a man! It seems that des- 
tiny had something to do with keeping 
his body in a foreign country all these 
years until this monument could be built. 
Like Napoleon, he has come into his own 
again!”° ; 

“But do you know,” I ventured, “ that 
certain skeptical people are so unkind as 
to hint that the bones which General 
Horace Porter dug up in Paris may not 
really be those of John Paul Jones?” 

The girl almost burst into tears. 
“Don’t suggest such a thing!” she cried. 
“Don’t let us tear down such a beautiful 
fabric for the sake of merely being sure 


, 


of things! This zs the body of Paul 
Jones; it must be his body, no matter 
what the doubting Thomases say !”’ 

No suggestion of doubt seems to have 
caused the slightest uneasiness in naval 
circles, and the work of completing the 
sarcophagus goes on. When it is fin- 
ished, there will be a great gathering at 
Annapolis to fire a salute over the last 
resting-place of the famouS captain ‘of 
the Bonhomme Richard. 

The chapel itself has caused no little 
discussion among architectural critics. 
The main structure, of blue-gray granite 
and fire-brick, is almost square, meas- 
uring one hundred and fifty by one hun- 
dred and sixty feet. The dome is covered 
with gold, and all around it stand out in 
high relief decorations of crossed swords, 
guns, and other warlike insignia. ‘The 
effect is certainly novel and_ bold; 
“surprising,” and even “staggering,” 
are words that have been applied to it by 
visitors. Some of the irreverent mid- 
shipmen call it ‘“ W.’s Wedding-Cake,” 
after a merchant of local fame who owns 
a sweetmeat shop in the town. It must 
be admitted that the yellow dome striking- 
ly resembles a big wedding-cake with 
ornamental icing over the top. 





THE NEW 

The armory was the first of the new 
buildings for which ground was broken. 
It is of solid granite, and measures one 
hundred and ten by four hundred 
and ten feet. Most of this ample 
space is occupied by a great drill-hall, 
with galleries, recitation- rooms, and 
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present-day projectiles and subtarget 
guns for practise. The aiming of an 


empty subtarget rifle registers a hypo- 
thetical shot on the wall opposite. 

The boat-house, which is of exactly the 
same size as the armory, contains dozens 
of big whale-boats in which the midship- 














THE NEW CHAPEL OF THE UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY, 
THE HEROES OF THE AMERICAN NAVY-—-HERE THE BODY OF JOHN 
IS SHORTLY TO BE LAID IN 


BUILT AS A MEMORIAL 
PAUL JONES 


ITS FINAL RESTING-PLACE 


From a photograth by McAboy, Annapolis 


dressing-rooms. In the armory are stored 
trophies of the triumphs of the Stars and 
Stripes on sea and land. There are 
cannon captured’ in the Tripolitan War, 
and wooden guns taken from the Fili- 
pinos. In the gallery are models of 


men practise on the Severn every fine 
afternoon. 

Like Bancroft Hall, the new Academic 
Building is a central hall connecting two 
wings, measuring, in all, three hundred 
and seventy by four hundred and forty 
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feet. Situated at the far end of the 
campus, it is surrounded with old cannon, 
some of which were used in the wars of 
two and even three centuries ago. The 
class-rooms are arranged with minute 
care as to comfort and facilities for 
accurate and rapid work. In the large 
library are thousands of volumes pertain- 
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equipped, of course, with the most mod- 
ern surgical appliances. One department 
is used exclusively for operating the 
X-ray machines. The interior of this 
room is black, with ruby lights — these 
colors aiding the use of the X-ray. <A 
hydrotherapy room is another feature. 
Sampson Row, named in honor of the 
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THE ACADEMIC BUILDING OF THE UNITED 
ROOMS IN WHICH THE FUTURE 


STATES NAVAL 
OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN NAVY 


ACADEMY——HERE ARE THE CLASS- 


RECEIVE THEIR INSTRUCTION 


From a photograph by McAboy, Annapolis 


ing to every phase of maritime activity. 
The lecture-hall—shaped like a section 
of a globe—seats a thousand people. 
Northeast of the Academic Building is 
the power-house, with its machine-room, 
testing-plant, and battery-rooms, gen- 
erating three thousand horse-power for 
heating and lighting all the buildings on 
the grounds. Near by is the Marine En- 
gineering and Naval Construction Build- 
ing, containing pattern-shops, machine- 
shops, model-rooms, drawing - rooms, 
laboratories, and nine recitation-rooms. 
The imposing Naval Hospital, across 
the way, has just been opened. It is 


late Rear-Admiral Sampson, is com- 
posed of handsome three-story dwellings, 
the homes of the professors at the acad- 


emy. The buildings run down to the 
water’s edge, affording a fine view of the 
high bluffs far up the Severn. 

The entire plan: has been worked out 
by Uncle Sam without the blaring of 
trumpets, and most visitors to Maryland’s 
attractive little capital city, which is sit- 
uated about thirty miles from either 
Baltimore or Washington, know little of 
the magnificence of the new academy 
buildings until they pass the guard at 
one of the enclosure entrances. 





A MARITAL EXPERIMENT 


BY MABEL HERBERT URNER 


PELUSTRATTED BY WALTER DE 


“*- T’S all very well for you to expect 
to be humored, Helen, and I’m 
willing to humor you a great 

deal; but a man gets tired of it some- 

times.” 

“at 

“We have been married two years 
now, and I have done nothing but yield 
to your caprices. If I cross you in one 
of your whims, you cry yourself sick and 
threaten to leave me. . I am willing to 
do anything in reason; but surely, Helen, 
you know this can’t go on.” 

“Oh! You mean that 
growing tired of me?” 

“You know I don’t mean 


you are— 


that; but 


MARIS 


I think you ought to be more womanly. 
You are not a child. You are a woman 
of twenty-five.” 

“nt” 

“It isn’t that I don’t want to do things 
for you—that I don’t enjoy doing them. 
Your happiness is more to me than any- 
thing in the world. But I want to do 
things that are worth while—not foolisl, 
senseless little things; and I want to 
do them voluntarily. No man likes to 
be constantly forced and coerced into 


SHE COULD NOT THINK OR REASON IT OUT; 


SHE ONLY FOLLOWED THE BLIND 
IMPULSE THAT WAS IN HER 
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doing things. You seem to think that 
humoring you in all these foolish little 
whims is a test of love; and you are 
constantly inventing new tests, which do 
not in the least contribute to your pleas- 
ure except that they gratify your sense of 
power.” 

“Are you quite through? 
said all the cruel, brutal 
wish to?” 

“T have said nothing brutal. I can’t 
talk to you plainly about anything with- 
out your calling it brutal. I wish you 
would try to be more reasonable, Helen. 
And I wish you would try to realize that 
no man is going to be led around by a 
string and forced to do tricks like a pet 
No man will stand for that sort of 


” 


Have you 
things you 


dog. 
thing long. 

Helen’s angry resentment now flared 
to a fierce heat of choking, blinding 
rage. She could not think or reason 
it out; she only followed the blind 
impulse that was in her. Without a word 
she rose from the table and walked 
straight through the crowded café to the 
entrance at the far end. 

A long line of cabs stood before the 
door. She sprang into one, with a per- 
emptory “Up the avenue, quick!” to 
the driver. 

A second later she was whirled off 
through the brilliantly lighted streets. 
Frank could not follow at once; he 
would have to pay the check before he 
could leave the café. She leaned for- 
ward breathlessly and told the man to 
turn up the first side street, so that they 
could not be so easily followed. 

She was conscious of but one thought 
—the desire to hurt her husband, to make 
him suffer for what he had said to her. 
What could she do that would make him 
suffer most ? 

She would go to some hotel and stay 
till morning. He would be almost wild 
with fright and anxiety about her. Be- 
fore the night was half over he would 
give anything in the world if he could 
recall the words that had made her leave. 
When she went back, he would be so 
humble and penitent! He would take 
her in his arms and beg her to forgive 
him; he would promise to humor her 
and yield to her always if she would 
only never leave him again. 

Even at that moment she felt a thrill 
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of something like joy—a fierce, trium- 
phant joy—at the thought of her power 
over her husband. She saw in him now, 
not the man whom she loved and who 
loved her, but a defiant force to be crushed 
and subjected. Oh, yes, she would con- 
quer, as she had conquered so many times 
before! 

“Where to, ma’am?” 
called down to her. 

She started. Where should she go? 
She must think quickly. She must find 
some hotel where she had never been, 
and where he would not be likely to look 
for her. ‘There was ‘one on Broadway, 
a commercial hotel, chiefly patronized by 
out-of-town people. She called out its 
name to the driver. 

When the cab drew up at the hotel 
entrance, she hesitated. She had no bag- 
gage, and it was after nine o’clock. They 
might refuse her a room. But there was 
no difficulty. She explained to the clerk 
that her trunks had been delayed and 
would probably come on the next train. 
When he pushed the register toward her 
she drew back with something like fear. 
She had forgotten that she would have 
to register. But she dared not hesitate, 
so she signed the first name she thought 
of—that of an old schoolmate. 

The clerk handed a key to a bell-boy 
and motioned her to follow him. Down 
the long hall they went, into an elevator 
at the far end, then down another hall, 
and the boy fitted the key in a door. He 
switched on the lights, handed her the 
key, and was gone. 

Helen sat down on the edge of the 
bed and looked around at the cheerless, 
barren room. Half an hour ago she was 
dining with her husband—and*now she 
was alone in a strange hotel, registered 
under an assumed name. What if she 
should be ill during the night? A feel- 
ing of neglect, of desolation, of intense 
self-pity swept over her. This was what 
he had forced her to by his cruelty! This 
was what he had married her for—to 
drive her out into the night alone! 

For a second—for just the briefest 
part of a second—she had a glimmering 
thought that perhaps he had not really 
driven her away; that perhaps— 

But the thought was vague and fleet- 
ing, and a moment later she was back 
in the throes of self-pity. She was not 


the cabman 
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strong—he knew she 
was not strong, and 
yet he had _ forced 
her to this! She 
was alone, with no 
one to take care of 
her, though he had 
promised to love and 
protect her always! 

A knock on_ the 
door. He had found 
her! She started up 
with a rush of joy 
that might have 
seemed inconsistent 
had she stopped to 
analyze it. Her first 
impulse was to fly 
to her husband, to 
throw herself into 
his arms—the im- 


pulse that came from 
the real love she had 
for him in spite of all her selfishness. 
Then as swiftly came the old desire to 
conquer, to make him humble and peni- 
No, she would be very cold and 


tent. 
bitter ; she would refuse to go home until 
he had made the most humble apologies. 

Another — knock! Hurriedly — she 
smoothed back her hair, her heart beat- 
ing wildly with expectancy. Then she 
opened the door. It was a maid. 

“Have you enough towels, ma’am?”’ 

She nodded. 

“Are you sick, ma’am? Can I do any- 
thing for you?” the girl asked her. 

She shook her head and murmured 
that she was only tired. 

“Well, I’m on all night, ma’am. 
you want me, you just have to ring.” 

When the maid was gone she threw 
herself back on the bed in a passionate 
burst of tears. So he was leaving her 
alone; he was making no effort to find 
her; he was forcing her to spend the 
night alone in this strange hotel! 

She looked around the room again. It 
was a typical hotel bedroom. ‘There was 
something inexpressibly dreary about the 
cheap oak bureau, covered with a scant 
towel for a scarf, and with only a box 
of matches on it. The small, square 
table held a few sheets of hotel paper 
and envelopes. She had forgotten to 
ask for a bath, so they had given her 
only a single room. 


If 


EXPERIMENT 





WHEN HE PUSHED THE REGISTER TOWARD 
HER SHE DREW BACK WITH SOME- 
THING LIKE FEAR 


The wash-stand in the corner was of 
the same shiny oak as the bureau and 
table. The bowl, pitcher, and soap-dish 
were elaborately decorated with garlands 
of green roses. Four towels hung over 
the towel-rack and one was laid across 
the pitcher. The name of the hotel, 
worked in red, was conspicuous on the 
corner of each towel. The usual card of 
hotel regulations was tacked to the back 
of the door. 

To escape from the depressing dreari- 
ness of the room, she drew a chair to the 
open window, pushed aside the curtains, 
and looked down on the street below. It 
was late now, and the street was almost 
deserted. A cab passed along now and 
then, and a few people strolled leisurely 
by. The window of the cigar-store on 
the corner, with its red sign, and the 
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saloon next to it, with its glittering 
lights, stood out conspicuously in the 
general gloom. 

There came the sound of a key turn- 
ing in a lock, and then that of an open- 
ing door. It was from the next room. 

“Where is that infernal button, any- 
way?” It was a man’s voice, loud and 
impatient. 

“Wait, I will find it—it is here by 




















the door,” a woman answered in softer 
tones. 

The next instant a strip of light shone 
from under the door of the adjoining 
room. ‘Then she heard the heavy creak- 
ing of a chair or couch, as if the man 
had thrown himself down. 

“Call up for some ice-water there, and 
tell them to be quick about it, too!” 

Then the woman’s voice: “ Hello! 
Will you please send up some _ice- 
water?” 

The man’s voice, sharp and irritable: 
“T told you to tell them to be quick 
about it.” 
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The woman’s_ voice, conciliatory: 
“ They will bring it right away.” 

Silence for a little while, then 
man’s voice: 

“What on 


the 


earth made you drag 


through that third act so?” 
“ Because I’m all worn out, Henry, 














THE LIBRARY DOOR WAS AJAR, AND SOFTLY 
SHE PUSHED IT FARTHER OPEN 


and ill half the time. Oh, why won't 
you let me take a rest? You know I need 
one so much.” 

“There you go 
rest!” ; 

“ But, Henry, I fainted again at re- 
hearsal this morning, and Dr. Martin 
says I really must stop and go away 
somewhere.” 

“Dr. Martin is an old fool! Take off 
the play in the height of the season, when 
we are making good money? Well, I 
guess not! I'll give you a straight tip 
on that. And there’s another thing that 
you might as well wake up to. You're not 


always harping on a 
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as young as you might be, by a long shot, 
and you've fallen off lately. People want 
to see you now, but they won’t much 
longer; so I guess you'll stick to your 
job while it lasts. You'll have plenty of 
time to rest when the blessed fools get 
tired of you!” 

The only answer was the sound of the 
woman’s stifled sobs. 

“Oh, for God’s sake, stop that whim- 
pering! I’m going down to get a drink, 
and I'll not have any confounded 
whining when I get back.” 

There was the sound of heavy steps, 
and then a door was opened and banged. 

Helen leaned against the window-sill 
and covered her face with her hands. In 
that moment it came to her like a reve- 
lation—the love and tenderness that her 
husband gave her, that he had given her 
unwaveringly all these years, and that 
she had never appreciated. 

It had taken the coarse brutality of 
another woman’s husband to make her 
realize the devotion of her own. ‘The 
memory of her selfishness, her petulance, 
her fretful capriciousness, seemed burn- 
ing into her mind. It was not enough 


that in everything which pertained to her 
comfort or happiness he would always an- 
ticipate her wishes; she had wanted to 
feel her power over him, to force him to 
yield to her in every little thing, to crush 
out all his independence of thought and 
personality, and to make him but a weak 


reflection of herself. ‘The deep, strong 
love that he had given her she had used 
to make him a slave to her whims—her 
petty, fretful, tyrannical whims. 

She started up and walked around the 
room, in response to the instinct that 
makes us seek some kind of action in 
moments of mental anguish. For the 
first time, perhaps, in all her life she 
was suffering the torments of self-loath- 
ing. Was it too late to atone? Had her 
exacting, unreasonable whims worn out 
his love? 

With trembling fingers she was pin- 
ning on her hat. One thing was plain— 
she must go home at once and relieve 
his anxiety about her; it was the least 
she could do. 

At the door she paused for a last 
glance at the cheerless room. The bit- 
terest and yet the most salutary lesson 
of her life had come to her here. She 
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closed the door softly and hurried down 
to the office. 

“Will you order a cab for me at 
once? I have just received a telegram 
that calls me away. I will settle for the 
room now.” 

It was not until she was whirling away 
in the cab that it struck her how curi~ 
ously the clerk had looked at her, and 
then she thought of the reason. He knew 
she was telling an untruth about the 
telegram. She could have received no 
telegram without its first having gone 
to the office. But what did it matter? 
What did anything matter now, but her 
longing to get home? 

He would not be there; he would 
still be out looking for her, but he would 
telephone every few minutes to see if 
she had returned. All the needless worry 
and anxiety she had caused him! Could 
she ever atone? Would anything ever 
atone for her selfishness ? 

When the cab drew up at last she 
sprang out, gave one quick upward glance 
at the windows of her apartment. then 
hurried in through the long corridor. 
The elevator-boy was dozing in his chair. 
Glad to escape his curious eyes, she ran 
swiftly up the stairs. 

At her own door she paused. Noise- 
lessly she fitted her key in the lock. In- 
side, the thick rugs gave out no sound 
of her footsteps. The library door was 
ajar, and softly she pushed it farther 
open. ‘There—lounging in an easy-chair 
before the flaming gas-logs, in smoking- 
jacket and slippers, with a magazine in 
one hand and a cigar in the other—was 
her husband ! 

“Why, Helen, I didn’t hear you come 
in. I’m glad you’ve come. I was sure 
you wouldn’t be so foolish as to stay 
away all night. Won’t you have this 
chair?” 

He drew a comfortable chair up to 
the open grate. For a moment she was 
conscious of nothing but a dazed, over- 
whelming amazement. Then she heard 
her own voice saying mechanically: 

“No, thank you. I’m rather tired. I 
think I shall go to bed.” 

He looked at his watch. ‘It’s later 
than I thought, but I’m interested in this 
article. I think Ill finish it before I go.” 

She heard and answered his ‘‘ Good 
night’; and then she found herself in 
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her own room, standing by the dressing- 
table, slowly drawing off her gloves. She 
smoothed them out carefully, then took 
off her veil and folded it neatly. And 
all the time she was saying aloud in a 
low, monotonous voice: 

“| have killed his love! 
his love!” . 

She still stood by the dressing-table ; 
she had not moved since she came into 
the room. And now she was pushing 
back and forth the silver toilet things 
that lay before her. Bottles, brushes, 
combs, and nail-files, she arranged them 
all in a long, even row. Then she 
grouped them close together, then moved 
them back into a row again. And all 
the time she was saying to herself over 
and over again: 

“T have killed his love! 
his love!” 

The events of the night were blurred. 
It seemed years since she had been in that 
hotel and heard the voices from the next 
room. It seemed all so vague and far 
away. Only one thing stood out clearly 
—that she had killed her husband’s love, 
that her lesson had come too late. 


I have killed 


I have killed 


Her mind went back over the days 


of their engagement and marriage. At 
each tender memory she shrank—they 
were like memories of the dead. She 
tried to think of the future, of what 
she would do, but she could not. 

At length she became conscious of her 
physical weariness—of her aching body, 
which she had ignored until now. Then 
she turned off the lights and lay down. 
She did not undress ; both mind and body 
shrank from any definite exertion. 


THE 


THOUGHT 


MAGAZINE 


The window by her bed was open and 
the cold night air blew in, chilling her 
through, but she did not move to close it. 
The faint whistle of distant boats, and 
now and then the sound of a passing cab, 
were all that broke the stillness. 

It was almost dawn when there was a 
soft knock at the door. The door opened 
—and then he was kneeling by the bed, 
his arms around her. 

“Oh, Helen—Helen! I can’t bear it 
any longer. I have been walking up and 
down my room, trying not to come to 
you; but I could not stand it. Listen, 
dear. I was not indifferent. I only 
wanted you to think that I was. I knew 
that you were at the Central Hotel. The 
cab you took came back to the café—that 
is its regular stand. I had only to bribe 
the cabman to find where you went. 
And I at once sent some one there—a 
private detective—to watch you and see 
that you were safe. When you left the 
hotel he heard you order a cab at the 
office, so he telephoned me that you were 
leaving, and that he thought you were 
coming here. Then I slipped on a smo- 
king-jacket, took up a magazine, and 
tried to seem unconcerned, because—be- 
cause I thought it was for the best. I 
thought that if you felt I would not fol- 
low you, you might not leave me that 
way again.” He stopped suddenly. 
“You mustn’t be offended, dear; I only 
mean—” 

“No, no, you mean just what you said 
—you wanted to cure me of—of the 
fault that came so near wrecking our 
happiness! But I believe—oh, dear, I do 
believe that I am already cured!”’ 


OF YOU 


THE thought of you is like a rose in bloom 
In some old garden, reft of other flowers; 
And through the heavy, slowly moving hours 
Your beauty makes a glory in the gloom. 


The thought of you is like a rippling song— 
A lilting bird-song on a winter day 
When earth is cold and sullen skies are gray, 
And stumbling footsteps find the way too long. 





The thought of you is like a tender prayer 
Breathed in the heart but never given voice; 
Dear, in my sorrow still may I rejoice, 

Still may my love enfold you in its care! 


Celia Myrover Robinson 
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| aleace of a knows the conve- 
“4 nience of shopping, now and then, 

through the post-office; but there 
are not many who have heard the story 
of the mail-order business in all its 
amazing details. Few realize that fully 
ten million Americans have recently ac- 
quired the habit of buying goods by mail ; 
that they are now spending in this way 
hundreds of millions of dollars each 
year; and that the whole retail business 
of the United States has been put upon 
a different footing because of this new 
phase of competition. 

It is now a simple matter to buy a 
house or a farm by mail—to master a 
profession—to equip a factory—to sup- 
ply a pantry or to furnish a parlor. 
Apparently, we are becoming a nation of 
letter-writers. We do twice the corre- 
spondence we did in 1900. Last year 
the post-office transferred nearly half a 
billion dollars from buyers to sellers; 
and our thirty thousand letter-carriers 
staggered from door to door with a load 
of fifteen billion pieces of mail-matter. 

The average man or woman is honest. 
This is the big fact upon which the mail- 
order business stands. A merchant—in 
the United States, at least—can trust in 
the sense of fairness of a customer whom 
he has never seen; and this enables him 
to sell goods with an offer to take them 
back if they are not satisfactory. 

In the earlier period of advertising, 
when there were “ fakes” of all sorts on 
every hand, the mail-order business could 
not exist. But now that advertising has 
risen to be one of the recognized pro- 
fessions—now that it is the advertiser’s 


aim simply to tell the people about his 
commodities, in a straightforward and 
interesting way—it is not at all neces- 
sary to see an article before you buy it. 

As a result, there has come into exist- 
ence a new sort of institution, which sells 
by mail only—a cross between a retail 
store and a wholesale warehouse. ‘Two of 
these, in Chicago, have attained to such 
extraordinary proportions that they are 
generally supposed to embody the whole 
mail-order movement, though as a mat- 
ter of fact such is not the case. ‘The 
older of these was founded by A. Mont- 
gomery Ward, in 1872; and the younger 
by R. W. Sears, in 1895. 

Incredible as it may seem to those who 
have not seen these immense establish- 
ments, their customers sent them last 
year eighteen million letters, containing 
seventy-seven million dollars. ‘This busi- 
ness was secured by the mailing of four 
million catalogues, each so large that it 
required thirty cents postage to carry it. 
Uncle Sam, who carried the letters and 
catalogues and parcels, put four million 
dollars into his pocket for his trouble. 
Such is the mail-order business at its 
topmost pinnacle. 

The trade of these Chicago stores has 
doubled in three years. Not long ago 
their outgoing tide of mail-matter rose 
so high that the Chicago post-office was 
submerged. The postal clerks battled 
with it night and day. They waded in 
a sea of packages, and worked like a 
bevy of frantic Mrs. Partingtons to push 
the flood on its course. Finally, in spite 
of all that they could do, the mail-order 
rush was too much for them. ‘They flew 
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a flag of distress, and the government 
officials at Washington came to their 
rescue. A plan was invented whereby 
the big stores were allowed to buy pre- 
canceled stamps, and fill the mail-bags 
themselves. Practically, the Chicago 
postmaster has had to give each store a 
post-office of its own. 

Not all the people in the kingdom of 
Greece receive as many letters as these 
two mail-order stores. To open the 
envelopes by hand has become too slow a 
method. There are now letter-opening 
machines—whirling emery-wheels that 
rub off the upper edges of the envelopes. 
The operator seizes fifty or sixty at once, 
and br-r-r-r—they are opened and passed 
on to the next department. Happening 
to be in one of these stores two weeks 
before Christmas, I found that the num- 
ber of letters for that day was over sev- 
enty-five thousand, and the goaded 
letter-opener, coatless and vestless, was 
hurling the letters on their way at the 
rate of three bundles a minute. 


A MAIL-ORDER NAPOLEON 


One of these stores, which began busi- 
ness in a small room over a livery-stable, 
is now building a stupendous emporium 
that will cover a floor-space of fifty acres. 
At the age of fourteen, its founder was 
sweeping up shavings in a cooper’s shop 
for twenty-five cents a day; to-day he 
has sixty-two hundred employees to do 
his work. At first, he pushed his day’s 
sales to the post-office in a hand-cart ; 
now he not only operates his own box- 
factory and sawmill, but owns as well the 
timber-land on which his lumbermen cut 
down the trees. 

His customers, when he began, were a 
few Western farmers; at the present 
time, it would be harder to say where 
they are not than where they are. He 
has sent talking-machines to Persia and 
Patagonia, wagons to Jerusalem, trous- 
seaus to Constantinople, and steel safes 
to the Philippines. The Chinese govern- 
ment on one occasion wrote for a brass 
band of twenty-two pieces. One adven- 
turous customer ordered a portable house 
sent twelve hundred miles up the Congo. 
One large consignment of general mer- 
chandise was delivered inside the for- 
bidden land of Tibet, after being carried 
for three months on the backs of coolies. 


MAGAZINE 


The second of these mail-order stores 
is only a dozen years old, yet it has 
swollen to be a forty-million-dollar cor- 
poration and supports a prosperous sub- 
urban city of thirty-five thousand people. 

It employs eighty-five hundred men 
and women, who shop by proxy for five 
million Americans. On the day when I 
verified its published statistics, it filled 
a train of forty freight-cars with its 
multifarious merchandise. In a single 
week, the shower of white letters that 
flutters into this store carries the treasure 
of a million dollars. In every hundred 
letters there will probably be ten orders 
for clothing, eight for furniture, and six 
for jewelry. Other popular commodities 
are stoves, bicycles, wall-paper, shoes, 
fur coats, and buggies. Prunes carry off 
the prize in the grocery department, with 
salt fish, probably, in second place. 


AN AUTOMATIC BUSINESS 


To one who follows a letter through 
the largest of these mail-order stores, the 
most striking novelty is the automatic 
and silent way of doing business. Ap- 
parently, it is an institution of deaf 
mutes. ‘There is no need of conversation 
here, where letters, and not people, do 
the buying. 

After the letter has been rasped open 
by the revolving emery-wheel, it is passed 
on to a sorting-room. Here are a hun- 
dred and twenty girls who do no more 
than take out the contents and pin them 
together. If the letter requires an an- 
swer, it is side-tracked into a room where 
a hundred young men do nothing from 
morning until night except answer ques- 
tions by mail. But if it contains an 
order, it passes along the main line into a 
room in which a hundred and fifty girls 
sort and count the money. In an aver- 
age day’s business, there will be eleven 
hundred dollars to each girl. 

From here the letter is whisked on to 
the entry-room. Five hundred girls are 
required at this stage, to transform the 
orders into typewritten schedules, and to 
direct each one to its proper department. 
The letter has now delivered its message, 
and goes to its resting-place in the filing- 
room, where a couple of hundred girls 
stand guard over it. 

The orders are shot through fifteen 
miles of pneumatic tubing to the sixty- 
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three departments; and at once down 
come the various articles, whirling to 
the packing-room in spiral chutes. Each 
article is addressed to a certain compart- 
ment; and the instant the order is filled, 
away it goes on an endless conveyer to 
the wrappers and packers. There is 
nowhere any lugging of parcels. Every- 
thing is done with a minimum of muscle 
and a maximum of brain. Fifty grapho- 
phones, three hundred telephones, and 
five hundred typewriters are included in 
the general outfit; and the whole 
mechanism is speeded up to its highest 
point of efficiency. 

The modern mail-order store is by no 
means a mere purchasing-agency. The 
large ones have even begun to operate 
their own factories; but so far, those in 
Chicago have held strictly to their unique 
plan of refusing to sell goods to the 
people of their own city. Preposterous 
as it looks to the average storekeeper, to 
shut the door against two million people 
who are close at hand—two million of 
the readiest buyers in the world—it is a 
vital part of the mail-order method. 

Metaphorically, the two big Chicago 
stores are surrounded by a ten-foot wall, 
topped by barbed-wire and broken bot- 
tles, so that all possible customers who 
live near by shall be kept out. No Chi- 
cagoan is permitted to purchase even by 
way of the post-office. If one should 
succeed in slipping past the sentries and 
the watch-towers, he is politely told to 
take himself and his money to some ordi- 
nary store which has time for conversa- 
tion and the displaying of its wares. 

This “absent treatment” method of 
shopping has several peculiar advan- 
tages. A mail-order customer needs no 
display windows, no show-cases, no 
array of well-dressed clerks. He ex- 
pends all his uncertainty over the cata- 
logue. He has made up his mind, and 
put down his wishes in black and white. 


A UNIVERSAL PROVIDER 


On the other hand, to offset the fact 
that it is a somewhat unsociable institu- 
tion, a mail-order store encourages the 
most confidential relations between itself 
and its customers. Scarcely a day 
passes without the receipt of a ten-page 
letter from some lonely rancher or 
farmer’s wife, some forlorn outlander 


who craves a little sympathy and atten- 
tion from the great central world—and 
gets it, always, by return mail. 

Many people send their savings ‘to 
be kept till called for.” Alaskan miners 
ship bags of golden sand. One Ecuador 
adventurer forwarded two _ thousand 
stuffed birds, of species unknown to 
commerce, if not to science. Shortly be- 
fore last Christmas, one man enclosed a 
check for three or four hundred dollars, 
and wrote: 


4c 


I am a confirmed bachelor, but I want to 
give some presents to my niece. Please 
get one of your typewriter girls to select 
the presents, and if the money is not enough, 
draw on me for more. 


There are constant inquiries for wives, 
which the stores, as yet. have found no 
way of answering. Bull-pups are often 
wanted, and all manner of other domestic 
animals. One sinful customer, whose 
name, for obvious reasons, is not given, 
begged to be recommended to “a reliable 
green-goods house.” 

Viewed comprehensively, the mail- 
order business is a device to equalize 
civilization. It enables a farmer or 
villager to buy in Chicago or New York. 
It levels up the outlying districts, by 
raising the standard of living. 

There are in the United States fifty- 
five million people who live outside of 
our cities. All of them have money to 
spend. ‘The farmers alone are making 
seven thousand million dollars a year. 
There are forty thousand wood-choppers, 
seventy-five thousand lumbermen, and 
eighty-five thousand cattlemen and cow- 
boys. It is from these that the mail- 
order men enroll their customers. Such 
is the fascination of a ,fourteen-hundred- 
page catalogue, spangled with thousands 
of illustrations, to people who live far 
from department-stores and theaters, that 
this postal commerce has now become 
almost a national habit. 

As to what will be the future of the 
mail-order stores, it is too soon to say. 
They have their critics, who predict that, 
when the novelty has worn away, they 
will decline. It may possibly be so; or 
they may continue to expand into gigan- 
tic units of production and distribution, 
linking together farms and factories in 
a vast range of profitable cooperation. 
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Shouldering the Burden 


OW Cristobel Wyce ever got into 
college was a mystery. Of course, 
she had entered on certificate ; but what 
preparatory school, her classmates asked 
themselves, would thus put its certificate 
privilege in jeopardy? The question was 
threshed out all winter at teas and mid- 
night spreads, where the weighty problems 
of contemporary life could be served up 
with lemon, fudge, and pickles. 

Cristobel’s stanchest supporters, though 
they never maintained that she was a 
beauty, agreed that she would “ pass in a 
crowd” — pass everything, that is, but 
college examinations. To be sure, she 
had a kind of prettiness—a prettiness that 
she didn’t know how to utilize. Her one 
glory, a wealth of golden hair, was chiefly 
noticeable for its undeveloped possibili- 
ties. She was older, too, than the other 
girls—four or five years older than the 
average freshman age at Woodbridge, 
and she looked every day of it. 

As if to atone for this excess in age, 
she was somewhat undersized ; and every- 
body but the faculty found something 
appealing in the little figure, threading 
so unsuccessfully the mazes of the 
academic labyrinth. It was her abso- 
lute unselfishness that won her comrades’ 
love. 

Toward the end of the college year. 
Cristobel’s spirits drooped; and when 
commencement week arrived she was 
almost in collapse. Her mother had died 
during the winter term, and it was known 
that she was not to return to Woodbridge 
in the fall, but was to accompany her 


father, who had business interests in 
Japan, on a trip to the Orient. Her 


friends were frankly envious. She said 
little in response to their congratulations, 
but looked on with wistful eyes while, 
gathered in her study, they discussed 
rooms and roommates for the coming 
year. 

' “Tt’s going to be just horried here 
without you, Cristobel,” said Jessica 
S 


“ 


16 


Radnor, carefully choosing a caramel ; 
“but you’re a lucky girl to get out of all 
this grind!” 

“No examinations, or flunk notes, or 
things!’’ Susy Pratt, stretched out upon 
the couch, stared at the ceiling moodily. 
“Just the dreamy life of rare Japan!” 


“Who said anything about flunk 
notes ?”’ demanded Jessica. 
“T did.” Susy sat up suddenly. “If 


you must know it all, | was wondering 
what would happen to me if I hadn't 
Carrots for a roommate.” She tousled 
the red pompadour of a quiet girl beside 
her. “I’m strong for  lotos-blossoms 
myself,” she went on, resuming her for- 
mer attitude and tucking another cushion 
underneath her head. “It’s me for 
Buddha and the slant-eyed bunch, but 
here I have to stay in Woodbridge and 
get my roommate to do my lessons for 
me! Cristobel, you don’t appreciate your 
luck.” 

“Oh, my luck,” murmured Cristobel, 
with a deep sigh of discouragement, and 
an embarrassed silence settled down upon 
the little group. 

“Flunk notes” at Woodbridge were 
communications from the faculty an- 
nouncing to the recipients their failure 
to pass the final examinations for the 
year. If a student was unsuccessful in 
only one or two subjects, she was “ con- 
ditioned,” and opportunity was given to 
try another examination in the fall; but 
more than two failures meant that she was 
dropped peremptorily from her class. 
Cristobel had wished to leave before the 
fatal missives came, but her friends pro- 
longed the farewell celebrations in her 
honor, and she could not get away. 

In this final twilight talk conversation 
languished. Now and then Susy Pratt 
threw a few irrelevant words across the 
quiet, but the laughter that followed was 
invariably forced, and the long pauses 
were filled with thoughts that no one 
dared to voice until a sophomore rushed 
in eager to tell the news. 


“The flunk notes are out! The mail- 
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girls are delivering them now. Flee for 
your lives!”’ she laughed. 

The laugh grated on the ears of the 
little company, and one by one they slunk 
away, less for fear of what awaited them 
than through apprehension for Cristobel. 
Instinctively they felt that she wished to 
be alone. 

After the others had gone, Cristobel 
listened with foreboding for the footsteps 
of the mail-girls coming down the hall, 
pausing now and then on their unwelcome 
mission. Cristobel’s room was near the 
end of a long passage, and never had it 
seemed so long as when she waited for 
the ominous tapping on her door. The 
steps came nearer, and the humiliation 
they were bringing her had her already 
in its grip. The very look of the notes 
was as Clear in her brain as was the loud 
ticking of the clock on the mantelpiece— 
the alarm-clock, whose hands now trav- 
eled at snail’s pace. 

At length, with the tremulous quiet that 
accompanies despair, Cristobel walked to 
the door. She would be ready. 

Without a halt, the footsteps passed. 
She brushed her hand over her eyes in 
a bewildered way. What did it mean? 
If the mail-girls had overlooked the en- 
velopes addressed to her, they would find 
them when they reached the end of the 
passage and started to retrace their steps. 
If possible, she listened more intently 
still. 

The steps paused for a moment at a 
neighbor’s door, then turned about, 
passed her room in silence, and disap- 
peared in the far distance. Only then 
did she feel safe. Safe? The relief was 
so great that tears ran down her cheeks ; 
but dashing them away, and opening wide 
the door, she shouted to the girls who 
had left her room—how long ago was it? 

They trooped in joyously, the tones of 
her voice proclaiming the good news. 

‘Well, here we are again!” Susy Pratt 
began; but her breath caught in an un- 
steady laugh as she hugged Cristobel. 

“ Girls,” said Cristobel, ‘“‘ I want to tell 
you something. I hated all along to 
leave, not only because I love you and 
shall miss you awfully, but because I felt 
that I must leave under a cloud—a cloud 
of flunk notes that meant I could not keep 
my place with you. Of course, I’m not 
clever, but I try so hard! I’ve lived a life- 
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time since the examinations — the sus- 
pense was so terrible; and you were 
afraid for me—yes, you were!” she pro- 
tested as one girl weakly shook her head. 
“When the words ‘flunk notes’ slipped 
out this afternoon, you looked conscious, 
every one of you; and it just seemed as 
if 1 couldn’t bear it—the shame of fail- 
ure, and your pity too. And now that | 
have really passed those examinations 
like the rest of you—though how I man- 
aged to squeeze through that algebra will 
always be a mystery to me—I’m so happy 
that—that—well, 1 can’t tell you after 
all!” she faltered, burying her head in 
the cushions. Then, sitting up sudden- 
ly, she added, with a little jab at her 
handkerchief: “ And now I’m ready to 
start for Japan by the first boat!” 
II 

For Cristobel’s last day in Woodbridge 
a picnic had been arranged, an all-day 
trip to Hallett’s Bay, with a drive home 
in the moonlight. ‘he party was a large 
one, including all of Cristobel’s intimates 
except Jessica Radnor and Susy Pratt, 
who were leaving town that afternoon. 
They waved the picnic party off after 
breakfast, and returned to the dormitory, 
where half-packed trunks awaited them. 

“Did you ever see any one so radiant 
as Cristobel since yesterday?” said Jes- 
sica. 

“They say happiness is a great beauti- 
fier,’ assented Susy, hunting for four- 
leaf clovers in the campus grass. 

“T heard that only half the flunk notes 
—those from A to M—were delivered 
yesterday,” continued Jessica. Susy Pratt 
was silent, still intent upon her search. 
“Did you hear what I said?” 

* | aed.” 

Susy fastened a four-leaf clover in her 
belt, and the girls made their way in 
silence to a bench that stood invitingly in 
the shade. 

“Why on earth couldn’t the faculty 
do the whole job while they were about 
it? This half-way business makes me 
tired!’ Susy said at length. 

The sun was climbing higher and 
higher, and its rays penetrated the roof of 
leaves that overhung the bench. The 
drowsy stillness of the midsummer morn- 
ing was broken more and more by the 
awakening activities of the new day. 
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There were trunks to pack. The girls 
rose reluctantly. 

“ Poor Cristobel—and she thinks that 
she is safe!” said Jessica. 

Susy Pratt made no reply. Until the 
time for the first delivery of mail they 
kept up the pretense of packing; but 
when the step of the mail-girl was heard 
going lightly through the empty corridor, 
the pretense failed them, and in Susy’s 
room they waited. Their drumming 
pulses beat accompaniment to the steps 
coming nearer, nearer still, until they 
stopped at Cristobel’s room. ‘The mail- 
girl knocked, opened the door, which 
closed an instant later, and the footfalls 
died away. 

When all was quiet, Jessica looked 
hard in the other’s face. No doubt 
wavered in the depths of Susy’s eyes. 
She led the way. The two girls walked 
down the hall to Cristobel’s room, opened 
the door, and—stared at six flunk notes 
on the study-table. 

“Six!” gasped Jessica. 

Each envelope bore the handwriting of 
a member of the faculty. There could be 
no mistake. Susy took them one by one 
and held them to the light. Through 
the thin envelopes she could plainly see 
the contents; then she replaced them on 
the table in a little pile. The breeze 
stirred some loose papers in a _ scrap- 
basket, and both girls started guiltily. 
Through the open window came the war- 
bling of a.bird, and down the corridor, 
far away, but threatening, was the clat- 
ter of a chambermaid. 

What they did, they must do quickly. 
Still they stood staring at each other across 
the six white envelopes. 

“She isn’t coming back to college, any- 
way.’ Susy’s voice sounded a long dis- 
tance off. 

“No,” said Jessica. “It could make 
no difference to the faculty.” 

‘But all the difference in the world to 
Cristobel!” 

There was a pause; then, with a 
broken cry of horror, Jessica exclaimed : 

“We are committing a State’s prison 
offense, for all | know!” 

“And for all I care,” said Susy sol- 
emnly. 

The breeze in the maple-leaves outside 
the window had been stirring restlessly, 
but now it ceased. The room was very 
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still. Susy bent forward, lifted the pile 
of flunk notes, and divided them between 
herself and Jessica. Each girl then tore 
her three notes in many pieces and de- 
posited the fragments in a chafing-dish. 
Susy touched a match to the official bits 
of paper, which, crackling in protest, 
were soon reduced to ashes. Susy emptied 
the ashes into a bottle she had brought 
with her. She put the bottle in her pocket, 
turned to Jessica, and smiled with sweet 
serenity; then, loosening from her belt 
the four-leaf clover, she laid it on the 
study-table, and the girls went out, 
quietly closing the door behind them. 
Martha Wheeler 


Miss Priscilla’s Runaways 
ISS PRISCILLA raised her skirts 
daintily, and stepped into the 
buggy. ‘There was a look of doubt in her 
eyes as she regarded the sleepy farm 
horse, and she spoke half fearfully. 

“Are you sure he’s safe, Malvina?” 

Malvina hitched her bulky, alpaca- 
clad person along the seat to make room 
for Miss Priscilla, and laughed loudly. 

“Safe! Why, Priscilly Perkins, he’s 
too lazy to be anything else. Git up, 
Jupiter!” 

The old horse raised one ear, then one 
foot, and finally managed to start on a 
walk toward town. Miss Priscilla looked 
rather unconvinced. 

“You see, I’ve always been afeared of 
horses since—”’ 

Malvina chuckled. 

“Sence you ’n’ Silas Dawson got run 
away with twenty year gone? Hain’t you 
got over that yet? And they do say you 
threw him over because he jumped.” 

Miss Priscilla’s wild rose flush spread 
to the edge of her black hair. 

“Malvina!”’’ she expostulated gently, 
but Malvina was inexorable. 

“Well, he didn’t make nothin’ by 
marryin’ out o’ spite. I don’t want to 
speak ill of the dead, but I guess he got 
his punishment in this world afore she 
left it. They do say ’’—with a sly look 
at the slight figure beside her—‘ that 
he’s a fine man, and real well off—owns 
the grocery-store, and—” 

“ Please, Malvina!” 

“Lackaday! It’s a_ strange world. 
Here a plain, homely woman like me’s 
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been married goin’ on twenty year, and 
you're still living alone in that house on 
the hill!” 

Miss Priscilla sat up stiffly. 

* Malvina, I’ve had—” 

“Laws, ves, Priscilly Perkins, every- 
body knows you've had chances; but you 
jest listen to me—if Sile Dawson ever 
asks you again, don’t go and be a fool 
a second time. I believe you was always 
in love with him. No, you needn’t try 
to stop me! When Malviny Stebbins 
starts to speak her mind, she—” 

There was a wild shriek from the agi- 
tated Miss Priscilla, and Malvina beheld 
a fear-compelling, horse-destroying auto- 
mobile sweep toward them around a turn 
in the road. Jupiter likewise saw it, and 
all h's dignity, laziness, and age fell from 
him at one fell swoop. Under the in- 
fluence of that horrible demon, he seemed 
to renew his youth like an eagle. With a 
snort of terror, he reared, jerked the 
reins from the hands of the startled Mrs. 
Stebbins, and backed—backed with the 
energy of despair. 

The buggy cramped around, and came 
against the fence with a crash. Malvina, 
who was leaning over the dashboard, 
making wild efforts to regain the reins, 
was suddenly precipitated over into a 
corn-field, where she disappeared from 
sight as if swallowed by the waves of the 

sea. 

' "The automobile stopped, and a man 
started to alight. ‘This was too much for 
Jupiter. With a snort and a wild plunge 
to the side of the road, he started on a 
dead run for the village. 

Miss Priscilla Perkins sat bolt upright, 
clutching a bonnet-string with one hand 
and the seat with the other. Her face 
was pitifully white. All the world 
seemed to reel and stagger by, while 
front she could see only the plunging 
form of the fear-ridden Jupiter. Each 
moment she expected to be thrown out 
and killed. She shut her eyes. 

Along the village street raced the fat 





gray horse, the carriage rocking from 
side to side. ‘The wheel which had 


struck the fence collapsed, and the seat 
sagged down, but Miss Priscilla did not 
open her eyes. She preferred to die with 
them shut. 

Suddenly there was a rush,.and a man 
was hanging at Jupiter’s bits. For a few 
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steps he was dragged along; then the 
horse stopped short and stood still, drip- 
ping with sweat and trembling in every 
limb. 

When the motion ceased, there was no 
doubt in the mind of Miss Priscilla that 
she had passed into the next world. The 
transition was too much for her bodily 
powers, and she fell over on the seat in 
a state of utter collapse. 

When she finally consented to open 
her eyes, she found herself, not in heaven, 
as she supposed, but in the grocery-store 
of Silas Dawson, and bending over her 
was the white face of Silas Dawson him- 
self, 

‘ Priscilly,” he said brokenly, ‘‘ twenty 
years ago I lost you in a runaway, and 
now another one has brought you back. 
Runaways seem to be in your line, an’ if 
you're willin’, you and I will have a run- 
away match.” 

A flush crept into the pale cheeks of 
Miss Priscilla. 

Silas,” she said softly, “ we’ve had 
runaways enough, and—and | like home 
weddin’s best!” 

Fannie 





Medbury Pendleton 


The Madness of Daffy Dan 


i ieawe keeper unlocked the 
cell No. 19, and entered, 
Daffy Dan’s supper. 

“Howdy, Dan?” he said pleasantly. 
“How do you stack up to-night?” 

The figure sitting on the side of the 
white iron bed turned slowly. The 
gaunt, muscular form straightened up 
and came forward, the flickering light 
overhead revealing a face of unusual 
strength and decision. Only the look in 
the eyes—now vacant and staring, now 
glittering with a madman’s cunning— 
told of the deranged mind within the 
well-formed head. 

“Who is it speaks thus insolently to 
me—to me, Napoleon Bonaparte? Ah, 
I see it all now!” Dan hissed, crouching 
low and coming stealthily forward. “It 
is my enemy, the Duke of Wellington! 
You—you who robbed me of victory, 
who destroyed my glorious army! But 
I’ve got you now; you cannot escape me 
this time!” 

With the 
sprang forward ; 


door to 
carrying 


agility of a panther, he 
but the keeper, always 
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on his guard, eluded the madman’s grasp 
and slipped out of the cell, slamming 
the door. 

“Dan’s got ’em bad again to-night!” 
he muttered. 

The keeper had formed a strange at- 
tachment for this intractable patient, 
who had often tried to kill him. He 
had known the unfortunate man in the 
days before his intellect became de- 
ranged as the result of a blow on the 
head ; and he alone could quiet the wild 
hallucinations of the poor fellow’s dis- 
ordered brain. Even in Dan’s most 
violent moods, the keeper had _ never 
failed to humor him, and to try by 
patience and kindness to lead his 
thoughts from murderous rage into more 
tranquil channels. 

To-night the patient was unusually 
violent. He must be quieted if possible. 

“Don’t let you and me quarrel about 
this matter, Dan—Napoleon, | mean. 
I’ll admit I didn’t treat you just right 
in that little scrap over at Waterloo; 
but Tl tell you what we'll do—let’s 
whack up on this European empire. 
You take Ireland, Wales, Bulgaria, and 
either Italy or Constantinople, just as 
you see fit. Now, what will you give 
me?” 

“ Six feet of British soil for a grave, 
replied the madman tragically. 

“Well, you are a generous chap, I 
must say,” replied the keeper in an in- 
jured tone. ‘“‘ Now, look here, Napo- 
leon; you ought to be willing to tote 
fair in this thing. Here’s another prop- 
osition, and if you are the great and 
magnanimous general I believe you to 
be, you will accept. You take Russia, 
Turkey, and South Carolina. Then 
what do I get?” 

Daffy Dan’s anger had subsided as 
quickly as it rose. He sat on his bed, 
seriously considering the question of 
dividing the sovereignty of the civilized 
world. 

“Well, what do you say?” 
the keeper. 

“T have but one proposition to make,” 
said Dan solemnly. “ There is no alter- 
native. You can have the Suez Canal 
and the Orinoco River; / get the rest.” 

“ All right, Napoleon; what you say 
goes. Let’s eat supper now, and we'll 
draw up the papers later.” 





” 


queried 
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Dan began to eat with evident enjoy- 
ment, never for a moment, however, for- 
getting the dignified mien that a great 
general should display when in the com- 
pany of an alien commander. ‘The meal 
over, the keeper picked up the tray and 
dishes, and started out. At the door he 
turned and said: 

“Tll bring up the papers to be signed 
a little later, Napoleon; in the mean- 
time, just make yourself easy and com- 
fortable.” 

“We shall await your coming— 
Marshal Ney and myself; do not fail 
us,” responded Dan, eying him intently. 

Then the keeper did a foolish thing. 
Perhaps he was busy thinking of the 
regions that were to fall to his share. 
At any rate, he closed the grated door 
and walked away without turning the 
bolt. In his eighteen years in charge 
of the ward in which the more violent 
patients were kept, he had never before 
been guilty of such neglect. 

The oversight had been observed by 


Daffy Dan, and a look of cunning 
gleamed in his eyes. He made no at- 
tempt to leave the cell immediately. 


No, he would wait until it was darker, 
and the long corridors were quiet and 
deserted. He commenced making prep- 
arations for his flight, however, and 
chuckled softly as he moved stealthily 
about his cell, muttering and plotting. 

“Tf he doesn’t bring the papers by 
nine o’clock, I shall go and _ strangle 
him! He played me false at Waterloo; 
to-night he must restore my kingdom, 
or die!” 

For some time, in attending to his 
many duties, the keeper did not think 
of Daffy Dan. Late in the evening, 
however, recalling the poor fellow’s un- 
usually violent outburst, he decided to 
pay a brief visit to cell No. 19, hoping 
to find Dan in bed and asleep. 

Slowly mounting the stairway, he 
passed down the dimly lighted corridor. 
Then he stopped suddenly, in amaze- 
ment and dismay. The door of No. 19 
was standing wide open, and the cell was 
empty! 

Hurriedly descending to the main 
floor, he aroused several of the guards 
and acquainted them with Daffy Dan’s 
escape. A searching party was at once 
launched in hot pursuit. 
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“Search the upper floor first,” the 
keeper told his assistants. ‘ Search 
every nook and cranny; then go to the 
main floor. Ir he’s not in the main 
building, examine the other buildings 
thoroughly, and the grounds. If he 
isn’t found, we'll divide into four par- 
ties and search the roads and _ fields. 
Dan is dangerous, and we must take 
him.” 

In the meantime, from Daffy Dan’s 
standpoint, things were progressing 
splendidly. With the wonderful skill 
and cunning of a madman, he traversed 
the long corridors, successfully eluding 
the guards, and reached the outside of 
the main building. Watching his op- 
portunity, he slipped into the keeper’s 
office and took a heavy revolver from a 
drawer, concealing the weapon within 
his coat. 

For some time he crouched in the 
shadow of the asylum buildings, think- 
ing how to take the life of his hated 
enemy, the Duke of Wellington. Some- 
how, in his deranged mind, he had 
ceased to associate the personality of the 
keeper with that of the English gen- 
eral. Instead, he became possessed of 
the idea that he must seek his rival in 
the darkness of the night, along the 
highway. 

Stealthily he crept through the shrub- 
bery, keeping always in the shadow. 
Gaining the road, he broke into a run, 
looking back over his shoulder, like a 
frightened animal. On, on he rushed 
in the darkness, panting, gasping for 
breath, becoming momentarily wilder in 
his ravings. 

At length he came to a place where 
the road forked. Here he paused to re- 
flect, and then secreted himself in the 
thick bushes by the roadside. 

“T see it now,” he muttered. “ That 
road at the right is the one that old 
Bliicher traveled. The other leads 
from Brussels—the duke will surely 
come this way.” ‘Then, drawing the re- 
volver, he added hoarsely: ‘ Here we'll 
fight it out to the death!” 

Silently, patiently he waited, peering 


with eager, expectant gaze into the 
blackness. Presently the dull thud of 


hoofs reached his ear; a fast-galloping 
horse was approaching, and its hoof- 
beats sounded louder and clearer each 
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moment. ‘The silent, waiting figure be- 
came tense and rigid. 

“He comes! He comes to his doom! 
On the slope of Mont St. Jean he de- 
stroyed my army—my noble legions— 
but to-night I regain all!” 

From out of the darkness loomed the 
form of a rider mounted on a large 
white horse, panting, foam-flecked, and 
nearly exhausted from the terrific pace 
at which it had been traveling. At the 
fork of the roads the man reined in his 
steed and paused, as if uncertain which 
turning to take, yet in frenzied haste to 
be again on his way. He decided on 
the road at the left; but hardly had he 
turned his horse when a dark figure 
sprang from the roadside and grasped 
the rein. 

“Hold! You cannot escape me this 
time! I know you, craven—you are the 
Duke of Wellington!” 

“Duke of Hell!” shouted the horse- 
man in fury. “Let go that rein! What 
do you mean stoppin’ me? Let me pass, 
or I'll put a bullet through you!” 

Still Daffy Dan clutched the rein, and 
with his right hand he stealthily drew 
the revolver from his coat. The horse- 
man’s quick eye had noticed the move- 
ment, however, and like a flash he drew 
his own weapon and leveled it at the 
head of the madman. 

Two shots rang out almost together. 
The white steed reared and plunged in 
fright, and its rider slipped from_ its 
back into the road—dead. As for Dan, 
a bullet had plowed its way along his 
scalp, and he lay in a helpless heap. 


At the sound of shots, one of the 
searching parties ran up, headed by the 
keeper. 

“We're too late, men,” he said. 


“Daffy Dan has murdered a man in 
cold blood!” 

Carefully they raised the two forms 
and carried them to a grassy knoll by 
the roadside. While they were thus 
engaged, a party of armed horsemen ap- 
proached at a gallop. The leader, a 
powerfully built and determined-look- 
ing man, rode up to the keeper, reined 
in his steed, and exclaimed: 

“Pardner, I’m the sheriff of Bartow 
County; me an’ this posse are after a 
murderin’ hoss-thief named Black Hen- 
ley. He rode a white hoss, is fully 
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armed, an’ is as bad as they make ’em. 
Have you seen him pass this way?” 

For an answer, the keeper led the 
sheriff’s horse to the grassy knoll and 
pointed to the two figures stretched 
there, one cold in death, the other bare- 
ly breathing. 

“It’s him, by thunder!” exclaimed 
the sheriff, quickly dismounting. “ Who 
got him? ‘There’s a reward of a thou- 
sand dollars offered for him, dead or 
alive!” 

At that moment Daffy Dan moved 
slightly, then slowly opened his eyes, 
and looked about him wonderingly. 

“ Where—where am I?” he gasped 
feebly, gazing from face to face as the 
men gathered about him. 

Something strange in the tone of the 
low, feeble voice caught the quick ear 
of the keeper. Picking up a lantern, 
he held it close to the face of the pros- 
trate man. An exclamation of surprise 
escaped his lips. Could it be the light 
of returning reason that he saw in the 
eyes of his friend? A blow had de- 
ranged the poor fellow’s mind; could 
it be that the shock of the bullet had 
restored it? 

Eagerly, anxiously, the keeper knelt 
beside the limp form. 

‘Dan, Dan, don’t you know me?” he 
importuned fervently; then paused and 
waited breathlessly. 

The weary eyes wandered to his own; 
no longer could the keeper doubt the 
light of reason and of recognition that 
shone within them. 

“Know you?” said Dan _ softly. 
“Why shouldn’t I know you? But who 
are these?” he added, looking around 
wonderingly at the faces of the guards 
and the members of the posse. 

“They're friends—that’s enough to 
know just now. You lay back and keep 
quiet.” 

The sheriff leaned over Dan 
looked at him long and earnestly. 

“You must hurry and get straight 
again, my man,” he said, with rough 
tenderness. ‘ There’s a reward of a 
thousand dollars waitin’ for you to come 
and get it.” 

Carefully the keeper examined the 
wound in the scalp, and noted with a 
feeling of thankfulness the steady light 
in his patient’s eyes. 


’ 


and 
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“Daffy Dan,” he said quietly, “ has 
already received his reward—not dollars, 


but sense!” v 
Will Gage Carey 


An All-Rail Courtship 


FELT quite confident, as the train 

rolled into the station, that the girl 
I loved was in it; but whether she was 
in a parlor-car or an ordinary coach was 
quite a critical question for me. 

I had been trying to propose for some 
time, but had never had an opportunity. 
I had therefore arranged by post to meet 
her at this station, and to travel with her 
for an hour or more, when I fondly 
hoped, above the roar of the train, to 
make her understand my feelings, hither- 
to suppressed by the hideous barriers of 
modern life. 

Now, I had figured it out that a par- 
lor-car was no place for this sort of 


thing. You are too far away from the 
girl. It is ridiculous to expect to get 


any adequate response from the loveliest 
creature in the world while you are 
leaning forward with your hands almost 
on the floor, much in the attitude of a 
professional sprinter waiting for the 
sound of the starting-gun, and while the 
rest of the passengers—dropping their 
papers and magazines and pretending 
not to notice—are, in reality, fairly ab- 
sorbed in your antics. It is a sad and 
obvious conclusion that by no_ possible 
adjustment can two seats in a parlor-car 
present any other geometrical situation 
but that of a fatal barrier between a man 
desperately in love and a beautiful young 
woman who is ready to listen. 

In the present case, therefore, I wrote 
to the girl plainly and unequivocally, 
asking her, for reasons which I would 
fully explain when I saw her, to take a 
seat in an ordinary car, and to permit no 
one to occupy the vacant space next to 


her. ‘There are advantages about this 
system of travel, over and above the 
parlor-car arrangement, which are at 


once quite obvious. 
within soft 


The girl’s ear is 
whispering distance. Her 


hand may, if you are spry and active, and 
can calculate with mathematical accuracy 
the velocity of the wandering aisle pas- 
senger, be grasped at decent and appro- 
other 


priate intervals. And there are 
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little signs and tokens which may. convey 
much that is highly important as a means 
of establishing permanent relations with 
what you have hitherto regarded as a 
foreign and possibly hostile power. 

It was therefore with great relief and 
a secret sense of triumph—for it showed, 
at least, that she was willing to cooperate 
with me in advance—that I discovered 
her in a car already overcrowded, with 
her valise filling the seat beside her. 
This pigskin coadjutor was doing a kind 
of inanimate duty as a watch-dog—rep- 
resenting me, as it were, in advance— 
while several vulgar persons, obliged to 
stand, glared at the girl as ferociously 
as it is humanely possible to glare at 
such a graceful creature. 

It must be confessed that, at the start, 
this was not a propitious opening. Even 
the most divine disposition in the world 
may be ruffled when obliged to relinquish 
the exclusiveness which the parlor-car is 
presumed to supply, and which has be- 
come second nature. ‘The case is ag- 
gravated when, in these trying circum- 
stances, the owner of the disposition is 
compelled to explain, to protest, to 
defend, indeed, a mere vacancy without 
any moral right to do so. 

Therefore, as I tenderly removed my 
pigskin representative, I experienced a 
double sense of strangeness—the strange- 
ness which we invariably feel when, after 
an interval, we come face to face with 
the one with whom we have seemed to 
be on such intimate terms while ab- 
sent; and also the strangeness which 
comes from being under the necessity of 
smoothing down the loved one, so to 
speak, from an attitude more or less 


belligerent, the cause of which is on one’s ° 


own shoulders. 

The girl, indeed, was angry. She 
knew that I was the cause of her embar- 
rassment. But I am by no means a timid 
person, and I felt that, even admitting 
all this, she had obeyed me; she had 
made the sacrifice, and therefore she 
must have had some regard for me. 
Besides, it is a fundamental principle 
that those for whom we are obliged to 
make sacrifices we love only the more. 
I may say, in passing, that nothing is 
more valuable to a married man than a 
knowledge of the working of this great 
principle. By exerting yourself judi- 
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ciously and systematically to think up 
little ways in which your wife may be 
obliged to make sacrifices for you, you 
are certain to bind her to you with closer 
ties than ever. 

It is not well, however—especially in 
the beginning, and before you have the 
girl—to carry this too far; and so, as [| 
sank down, and the train started, I[ 
hastened, with tears in my voice, to 
placate, to explain. 

“I’m so. sorry,” I whispered, “ to 
have caused you all this trouble. But, 
you see, it couldn’t be done in any other 
way. A parlor-car wouldn’t do, and I 
had to see you alone!” 

As | reached the conclusion of this 
sentence an awful rush occurred, drown- 
ing out the last part of it in a flood of 
irritating, exasperating sound. Another 
express was passing. 

“What did you say?” she asked. 

“T had to see you alone!” 1| almost 
shrieked, and then felt myself blushing 
vividly as I realized that, in my eager- 
ness, I was laying myself open to the 
danger of being overheard—also to the 
danger of her continued displeasure. 

“Sh!” she said, as low as she could. 
“How nice of you! How wonderfully 
you have planned it!” She circled a 
swift and furtive glance at the other 
passengers, and then turned the broad- 
side of her blue eyes full upon me. “ Is 
this what you call seeing me alone?” she 
asked. “ How charming!” 

I shook my head violently up and 
down. ‘This seemed to me the best and 
surest method. It seemed to convey that, 
in spite of her obvious satire, I was right 
after all. How I wished at this moment 
that we both knew the deaf-and-dumb 
alphabet! Then, below the line of ob- 
servation, I might have won her with 
both hands, serenely indifferent to our 
surroundings. 

“Yes, alone,” I seemed to whisper. 
“No one knows us,” I added desperately. 
“Who cares?” 

I said this in a defiant voice. The 
man in front, indeed, half turned around. 
I saw him give us one quick glance out 
of the corner of his eye. The time was 
passing. I realized that I must be get- 
ting on, or the train would beat me out. 
Here I was, determined to propose to 
this girl, absolutely committed to do 
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something definite, as a recompense, if 
nothing else, for what I had compelled 
her to endure, and I hadn’t even gotten 
to preliminaries. 
“Who cares?” I 
more desperately. 
She turned her head away decisively 
at this, and looked fixedly out of the 
window, as if the flying scenery was a 
matter for the greatest interest and ab- 
sorption. She meant, as plain as day, to 
convey the idea that all was over between 


shouted out, still 


us—that she did not intend to listen 
more. ‘Thereupon, assuming my tele- 





phonic voice—which I have trained to 
penetrate the receiver like a stiletto—I 
said : 

“We mustn’t appear to be quarreling. 
Don’t you see that that would be worse 
than anything? Please, please—” 

This had the desired effect. “The force 
of my inspired remark was evident. 

“You must be careful, then,” she 
whispered — or appeared to whisper. 
“ Everybody is watching us.” 

‘““T will be,” I whispered back. ‘ Do 
not worry, dear—”’ I hissed this out in a 
kind of clairvoyant voice intended to 
reach her alone. I fancied I almost felt 
her shudder. 

“Do not worry, dear,” I whispered. 
“Now I will talk rapidly, and do you 
appear as if you were listening to some 
interesting recital. I will pretend to be 
relating some adventure.” 

This bright thought had _ suddenly 
occurred to me. In a loud voice, which 
I was sure the inquisitive villain in the 
seat ahead could hear, I shouted: 

“Great, wasn’t it? Boat upset!” 
Then hurriedly, in a _ lower voice: 


“This is the first chance I’ve had to say’ 


something to you.” 

Loud voice —‘“ Terrible excitement. 
Oh, yes, came near drowning.” 

IWVhisper— Don’t be startled. 
you. I—” 

“ Tickets, please!’ 

My heart suddenly leaped into my 
throat as I saw the conductor standing 
over us. I hadn’t,counted on him. His 
cold, sinister aspect was like a death- 
knell. I felt her shiver and shrink 
beside me. 

He passed, and I heard her addressing 
me, aS my courage returned. 

“Don’t !”’ she pleaded. ‘‘ Please don’t!” 


I love 
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I replied loudly: “Did I get wet! 
Well, rather. Oh, I was simply 
drenched. And Bob—you should have 
seen him!” 

Whisper—“ I must say it. I’ve loved 
you all along. Don’t mind my saying 
this now. It may be the only time I 
shall ever have. I love you, I—” 

Her agonized eyes were looking at me. 

Loud voice—“‘ Had all my clothes on! 
So did Bob! Great Cesar, but how the 
wind blew! Something fierce!” 

Whisper —“ Say yes, won't 
Only—” 

“ Baggage express! Baggage for New 
York, Brooklyn! Baggage, sir?” 

Once more my heart resumed its 
perilous altitude; but with an impromptu 
courage I kept it sternly down. Glaring 
fiercely at the baggage-man, I leaned 
over more confidentially. 

“Did you hear me?” I 
“ Never mind any one. I—” 

Her eyes sought mine. How could I 
resist that look of appeal? In a loud 
voice I continued: 

“Yes, rescued by a tug. Marvelous, 
wasn’t it? We clung to the bottom four 


you? 


whispered. 


hours. Think of it—four hours! Some- 
thing terrible!” 
Whisper—‘ Say yes. You must say 


yes! Only nod. Tell me there is hope.” 

We were in the tunnel. She put her 
hand almost fiercely on my arm. 

“T’ll say anything,’ she said, 
you'll only stop!” 

There was a long silence. I flatter my- 
self that I know when not to go too far. 

But ten minutes later, in a shaded 
corner of the baggage-room, I said, as I 
leaned over: 

“You meant it, didn’t you? And you 
won't go back on it now? You'll stick 
to it?” 

She was a very bright girl, even if she 
was beautiful. They come that way 


“cc if 


sometimes. And she replied: 
“You horrid thing! Only on one 
condition!” 


‘And that is—” I asked. 

She tapped her parasol decisively on 
the stone flagging. 

“That when it is announced, and we 
have a right to be alone, you'll propose 
all over again—decently and properly, 
as any man in his senses ought to!” 
Thomas L. Masson 














RAISULI, THE FAMOUS BANDIT 


BY STEPHEN BONSAL 


AUTHOR OF “MOROCCO AS IT IS,” “THE GOLDEN HORSESHOE,” ETC. 


THE ROMANTIC EXPLOITS OF THE BERBER CHIEFTAIN WHO 


KIDNAPED 
AND WHO 


ION PERDICARIS AND CAID SIR HARRY MACLEAN, 
1S THE CHAMPION. OF THE NATIVE TRIBESMEN OF 


MOROCCO AGAINST THEIR ARAB CONQUERORS 


ITH all our vaunted progress 
in telegraphy—aerial, subma- 


rine, and wireless—and ad- 
mitting the wonderful perfection which 
has undoubtedly been reached in the 
world-embracing science of news-gath- 
ering, it is nevertheless true that when we 
of to-day ask, as did the friends of Scipio 
Africanus, ‘“‘ What news out of Moroc- 
co?” we have to wait nearly as long 
as they did for an answer. 

Over this northwestern corner of 
Africa broods a mystery which the Ar- 
gus-eyed modern press has failed to pene- 
trate. Here and there a corner of the 
curtain is lifted and we witness some 
disconnected scene in the drama, the se- 
quence of which we can only imagine; 
or we catch a glimpse of some lead- 
ing actor like the Red Caid, or of some 
anonymous exhorter whose purpose we 
can only suspect. We know how the 
Mad Mullah rages on the borders of 
Somaliland. ‘The Senoussi Mahdi writes 
poems which by some secret channel 
reach a staid French journal and tickle 
the palate of the boulevards, more ac- 
customed to Catulle Mendés than to the 
songs of elemental man. But when we 
come to the real heart of the Moorish 
question, we have mainly to content our- 
selves with surmise. 

What we know is that half a dozen 
pretenders, with claims more or less le- 
gitimate, are fighting for the Moroccan 
throne—a throne which through im- 
memorial ages has consisted of a saddle 
on the back of a richly caparisoned 





horse of the Yemen strain, with the burn- 
ing blue sky of Africa, tempered by a 
scarlet parasol for canopy. From their 
coigns of vantage at Oudjda on the east 
and Casablanca on the west, the French 
eagles watch the changing phases of the 
internal strife with an interest which is 
intent, intelligent, but certainly not com- 
municative. 

If in their councils the spirit of an 
Aumale or a Joinville prevail, France 
may set upon its avalanche course a 
world-wide war which would unite all 
good Mohammedans from near-by Mo- 
rocco to far-away Mindanao. 


THE BRIGAND WHO MADE HIMSELF KING 


If out of this many-sided struggle for 
the Shereefian throne either of the im- 
perial brothers or Bou Hamara, the lowly 
driver of and worker of mira- 
cles, should emerge victorious, I see no 
reason why the world of Morocco should 
not wag on for another hundred years 
or so, neither better nor worse than in 
the past. Only in Raisuli, the Berber 
chief, popularly known as “ the brigand 
who made himself king.” do I see a 
promise of better things. And of him, at 
least, we are able to speak with some 
knowledge. He is our neighbor just 
across the Atlantic, and as we. sail 
through the Straits of Gibraltar we can 
get a nearer view of his grim strong- 
hold from the luxurious deck of our 
Mediterranean steamer. 

This picaresque hero who has thrown 
off all allegiance to imperial au- 
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thority and proclaimed himself mon- 
arch of El Gharb, or northern Morocco, 
deserves to be known for other reasons 
than for his somewhat indelicate kidnap- 
ing of Mr. Perdicaris, or for the rather 
brutal way in which, at the time of wri- 
ting, he is holding Caid Sir Harry Mac- 
lean, the Scottish soldier of fortune, for 
ransom. He and his people spring from 
a pure Berber strain. They show no 
trace of the negroid admixture so com- 
mon in the imperial cities, nor of the 
physical degeneration which the Arab 
conquerors have undergone. 


RAISULI’S FEUD WITH ABD-EL-SUDEK 


To-day, as five hundred years ago, the 
Berber of Morocco stands alone. He 
maintains intact his ideals and his pas- 
toral mode of life. The only tie that 
binds him to his conqueror is their com- 
mon creed, which he professes with the 
zeal of a convert. In their little corner 
of the land the ancestors of Raisuli have 
lived for generations as barons of the 
crags and lords of the passes. ‘The man 
who is known to the Western world as 
a brigand is regarded among his native 
mountains as the benefactor of the poor 
and the protector of the oppressed. 

Ten years ago he gained a reputation 
which spread beyond his home village 
by slaying with his own hand a corrupt 
and arrogant collector of the imperial 
tithes. As a result of that act of de- 
fiance he suffered four years of prison, 
during which time his loving people fed 
him and tended his flocks. The great 
caid, or imperial representative, in the 
province which has since become Rai- 
suli’s was one Abd-el-Sudek, and_ this 
Arab magnate determined to punish with 
the utmost severity the highland chief 
who had dared to lay murderous hands 
upon one of his collectors. Having cap- 
tured Raisuli by a characteristic bit of 
treachery, Abd-el-Sudek despatched him 
by ship to distant Mogador, down the 
Atlantic coast, where the northern Ber- 
bers, as a strange people, are regarded 
with unfriendly eves. Chained to a wall 
in the Kasbah prison, exposed to the 
scorching sun-rays by day and to the 
fever-laden dews at night, Raisuli was 
doomed to die. 

It is a far cry from the Berber chief- 
tain’s home-land in the Andjera hills to 
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Mogador, but to the surprise of the great 
Abd-el-Sudek, who was accustomed only 
to the thrifty loyalty of time-servers, it 


‘did not outdistance the fidelity of his 


captive’s men. On foot they made the 
long journey across the land of thirst, 
and reached Mogador just in time to 
save their chief from death by slow star- 
vation. How they compassed it nobody 
knows, but compass it they did. For 
three years they stood watch outside the 
walls, and inside, by the connivance of 
the jailers, they supplied food to their 
lord and lightened his chains to an en- 
durable weight. 

One night Raisuli disappeared. There 
was alarm in the house of Abd-el-Sudek 
when the news came that the eagle of 
the Andjera had regained his home aerie, 
and that his devoted mountaineers had 
rallied to his support. So well, indeed, 
did Raisuli conceal his movements that 
there were many, including the imperial 
caid, who chose to disbelieve the rumor 
of his reappearance. But before long 


Abd-el-Sudek found that his tax-collect- 
ors and soldiers who ventured into lonely 
places were seen no more: and finally 


connived at 
were sur- 


the villagers who had 

Raisuli’s treacherous seizure 

rounded and shot down. 
RAISULI SULTAN 


DEFIES THE 


After this act of revenge the highland 
chief threw away all semblance of dis- 
guise, and wrote a defiant letter to the in- 
dolent boy Sultan at Fez, who was idling 
away his time with mechanical toys and 
other less innocent playthings, under the 
tamarind and pomegranate trees. He de- 
manded the removal of the caid, and 
promised that peace would immediately 
follow. 

Though a ruler of recent accession, 
Abd-el-Aziz was no stranger to rebellion. 
Hitherto he had followed his personal 
inclination, which also fell in with the 
traditional policy of the throne, and had 
allowed incipient revolutions to simmer 
until they consumed their material by 
their own fires; but the defiance of Rai- 
suli and his stalwart mountain men cre- 
ated a situation that required more dras- 
tic handling. To begin -with, it ruffled 
the imperial dignity because it took place 
close under the eyes of the “ basha- 
dors,” as the Moors call the foreign min- 
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isters resident in Tangier. It also en- 
dangered the safety of the high road 
from the capital to the sea, along which 
must travel the treasure raised by the 
customs-officials from export and import 
duties paid at Tangier. ‘This 
metallic tribute is all the more 


c 


welcome to an extravagant } 
} 
court because the great bulk | 
} 


of the internal taxes levied ac- | 
cording to the Koranic laws 
are paid in grain and animals. 
For these reasons the Sul- 
tan made common cause with 
Abd-el-Sudek, and sent a large 
column of troops to burn and 
devastate the Andjera country. | 
After a few indecisive battles, | 
or rather running skirmishes, 
fortune frowned upon the Ber- 
ber chief. His fighting men 
were cut up and scattered, and 
Raisuli himself became a fugi- 
tive. There remained to him 
a retreat in the fastnesses of 
Zinat, at the end of a trail 
that would tax the agility of 
a mountain goat. When this 
was surrounded by overpow- 


ering numbers’ of imperial 
troops, he and his few  sur- 
viving followers disappeared 
from the ken of men, it was 
said by means of a_ subter- 
ranean passage through the 
mountainside. 

Be this as it may, they 
shortly reappeared, making 


forays out of the great cork 
forests near Arzila. Here they 


RAISULI, 


had a lair as safe from 
surprise as was the home 
of Robin Hood in Sherwood For- 


est; but the Sultan’s troops continued 
to destroy the mountain villages, the silos 
filled with fodder, and the secret stores 
of food and ammunition, and soon Rai- 
suli was reduced to desperate straits. It 
was in this dark hour of his deepest need 
that the outlawed chieftain bethought 
him of that rude and sensational stroke 
which put him in funds and gave him 
the whip hand over his official enemy. 


THE KIDNAPING OF PERDICARIS 


In a beautiful villa just outside of 
Tangier, a short day’s ride from the hill 
12 
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country, there had lived for many years 
a wealthy and talented American who 
in the terrestrial paradise which he had 
made his home received foreign admirals, 
‘“bashadors,” and journalists upon an 





THE HERO OF MANY PIC- 


BERBER CHIEFTAIN, 
TURESQUE EXPLOITS, WHO HAS PROCLAIMED 
HIMSELF KING OF NORTHERN MOROCCO 


equal footing. On the evening of May 
18, 1904, at nightfall, Raisuli and his 
famished men surrounded the villa, seized 
its astonished owner, and carried him 
off with as much consideration as was 
compatible with their desperate situation. 
Some hours later somnolent Fez was 
aroused as it had never been within the 
memory of living man by the receipt of 
some very plain-spoken despatches from 


Washington. Within a few days a pow- 
erful American fleet, under Admiral 


Chadwick, had gathered in Moorish wa- 
ters; and when the Republican national 
convention met in Chicago, it gave the 
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sanction of its enthusiastic approval to 
Secretary Hay’s laconic demand ‘for 
“ Perdicaris alive or Raisuli dead.” 

From the stronghold of the moun- 
taineers there came an ultimatum no less 
disturbing: “ ‘The unworthy caid, Abd- 
el-Sudek, has harassed our people un- 
duly. He has exacted unjust taxes, 
which have never been turned into the 
imperial treasury, and he has grown rich 
with the price of murder. We mountain 
men demand that he be removed from 
office, that the few prisoners he still 
holds be liberated, and that with his ill- 
gotten gains he be compelled to pay a 
heavy ransom for the American gen- 
tleman.” 

The Sultan in Fez bowed to the in- 
evitable, and, like a true Oriental, he 
bowed low. The rebellion of Bou 
Hamara in the east was growing; his 
own troops, wearied by constant cam- 
paigning, were mutinous; and the white 
ships of the American fleet were an- 
chored in Tangier Bay,cleared for action. 
Abd-el-Aziz showed his statesmanship, 
and made peace all around. He show- 
ered honors on our admiral, and he made 
Raisuli by decree, as he was in fact, lord 
of the Andjera hills. Caid Sudek he 
sent upon a penitential pilgrimage to 
Mecca, and had all his property seized 
and turned into the imperial treasury. 


THE SULTAN PROSCRIBES RAISULI 


The good-will of sultans is no more 
stable than that of kings. Once the in- 
ternational crisis passed, the wind of fa- 
vor from Fez veered, and the rising hope 
of the unbending Berbers was relieved 
of all his offices. During Raisuli’s brief 
day of authority Abd-el-Aziz—or, more 
probably, one of his shrewd advisers— 
had recognized that the highland leader 
was not a brigand of the stripe that is 
so easily assimilated into the imperial 
service. He had shown himself to be 
first and always a Berber, conversant 
with the wants of his fellow tribesmen, 
and eager to assert their rights. The in- 
tractable chieftain was proscribed once 
more, and a heavy price was set upon 
his head. 

For once—out of consideration, it is 
said, for his war-weary people and their 
blood-drenched land—Raisuli refused 
the gage of battle and sought refuge in 


the sanctuary of Mulai Abd-el-Selam. 
Although this place of refuge had re- 
mained inviolate from time immemorial, 
the Sultan’s lieutenants made every prep- 
aration to storm the shrine and capture 
its important guest. To prevent this sac- 
rilege, as he announced, Raisuli, with a 
small band of followers, again took to 
the fastnesses of the mountains. His 
farewell injunction to his people was 
that they should submissively till their 
fields and smuggle arms right plen- 
tifully across the Gibraltar Straits, in 
readiness for the day when it would not 
be sheer madness to take the field against 
imperial oppression. 

That day has dawned sooner than any 
one expected ; and now, while the power 
of the Sultan wanes and pretenders mul- 
tiply, the Berber chieftain, the outlaw of 
yesterday, rules with rough but even- 
handed justice a tract of country which 
is more extensive than some of the 
Kuropean kingdoms. 

In view of the grave disorders which 
are occurring throughout Morocco, and 
in recognition of the weakening of the 
imperial power, France and Spain, act- 
ing under the mandate which they re- 
ceived from the powers represented at 
the Algeciras Conference, have thrown 
troops into Casablanca and a few of the 
other towns along the Moroccan coast, 
where the lives and property of foreign- 
ers have been in more or less serious 
jeopardy. It is to be hoped that their 
intervention will go no further. 


MOROCCO NOT EASY TO CONQUER 


Morocco, probably, has welcomed to 
hospitable graves more foreign invaders 
than any other country of Africa. On 
the banks of one of her shallow streams 
there can still be seen the pyramid of 
skulls which is the sole memorial of 
twenty thousand gentlemen adventurers 
of every nationality who followed Don 
Sebastian from Portugal to conquer this 
stiff-necked paynim people. For twenty- 
two years (1662-1684) our English 
cousins occupied Tangier, which came 
to Charles II as part of the dowry of 
his Portuguese bride, Catharine of Bra- 
ganza. ‘The place proved a costly one 
to hold against the unceasing attacks of 
the tribesmen. Three times it was only 
saved from capture by the arrival of an 
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English fleet; and at last, when Parlia- 
ment wearied of voting the money for 
its defense, it was abandoned to the 
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CAID SIR HARRY AUBREY DE MACLEAN, 
WHO HAS SERVED FOR MANY YEARS 
OF MOROCCO’S BODYGUARD, 

KIDNAPED 


From a photograph 6:3 


Moors. The most interesting memory 
of its brief period of British rule 
that here handsome Jack Churchill, the 
future hero of Malplaquet and_ the 


is 
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y Lafayette, 
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founder of the Marlborough line, first 
blooded his sword. 

In the neighboring territory 


of Al- 


. . 
ae%%, 


THE SCOTTISH SOLDIER OF 
AS COMMANDANT OF THE 
AND WHO WAS RECENTLY 
Y RAISULI 


FORTUNE 
SULTAN 


London 
giers, France’s long war with Abd-el- 
Kader, though it was finally successful, 
cost her thousands of gallant men and 
millions of valuable francs. Only forty 
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MULAI ABD-EL-AZIZ, SULTAN OF MOROCCO AND LORD OF THE TRUE BELIEVERS—THIS 
PRINCE OF THE SHEREEFIAN LINE IS THIRTY-SIXTH IN DIRECT DESCENT FROM 
ALI, THE UNCLE AND SON-IN-LAW OF THE PROPHET MOHAMMED 


years ago Spain went almost bankrupt 
over a Moorish escapade which ended, 
without any special glory or profit, at 
Tetuan, within sight of the sea. 

To-day, in the opinion of many ob- 
servers, out of the cradle of the Berber 
race there has arisen a patriot and a 
leader of men; and it would be the part 


of wisdom and of policy for Europeans 
and Americans to stand aside and allow 
him fair play. Nothing could be more 
unsatisfactory than to bolster up, with 
military or financial support, the degen- 
erate and corrupt régime of the Arabs 
who rule this distracted land from the 
imperial stronghold at Fez. 


POETRY AND HISTORY 


You sneer at Song, seeking to disenthrall 

From rhythm and romance, with caustic tongue; 
What were Troy-town and all its mighty wall 

If Homer had not sung? 





Clinton Scollard 
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THE WIZARD OF THE COMMONPLACE only sure-fire dramatist and manager in 
:™ reviewing the opening of the new the whole array of them.” ‘This distine- 
; Stuyvesant Theater, one of the New _ tion is. especially emphasized in a season 


York critics spoke of Belasco as “the. which has been chiefly notable thus far 





baie oui = J 
LILLIAN ALBERTSON, WHO CAME TO NEW YORK FROM THE WEST, UNKNOWN, TO 
APPEAR IN ‘‘ THE SILVER GIRL,’’ AND WHO WAS PICKED TO CREATE THE 
LEADING ROLE IN THE NEW PLAY ‘PAID IN FULL” 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York 
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for the toppling from their pedestals of theater in Forty-Fourth Street celebrated 
men like Henry Arthur Jones, Charles the twenty-fifth anniversary of David 
Klein, and Edwin Milton Royle—not to  Belasco’s advent to New York from the 
mention Edward Peple, whose “Silver West. During that period he has writ- 








HELEN MACBETH, WITH MARY MANNERING IN ‘‘GLORIOUS BETSY” 


From a photograth by Marceau, Boston 


Girl” was a sadly tarnished output be- ten and produced nearly twenty plays, 
side the royal purple of his “Prince and out of these only two have proved 
Chap.” failures—‘‘’The Younger Son,” presented 
The inauguration of his beautiful new in the second season of the Empire Thea- 
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LENA ASHWELL AS DEBORAH KRILLET IN ‘‘ THE SHULAMITE” MISS ASHWELL HAS JUST MADE 
A SUCCESS IN MANAGING HER OWN THEATRE IN LONDON 
From a photograph by Matzene, New York 
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DAVID WARFIELD AS WES’ BIGELOW, THE STAGE-DRIVER, IN THE NEW PLAY THAT OPENED 
BELASCO’S STUYVESANT THEATER, ‘‘THE GRAND ARMY MAN”’ 








From a photograth—copyright, 1907, by Falk, New York 


ter by the stock company, and removed 
after a five-night run; and “ Naughty 
Anthony,” a farcical affair for Blanche 
Bates, which was kept in the bill at the 
Herald Square by the addition of 
“Madame Butterfly” as an after-piece. 

What is the secret of such a splendid 


record? Belasco is assuredly not a 
brilliant writer. He is a man who had 
but little schooling, from the sheer 
necessities of the case; but he has been 
brought up in the atmosphere of the 
theater, and knows his stage as a nun 
knows her beads. He possesses, more- 
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over, a keen insight into 
human nature, and realizes 
that his instinct for the dra- 
matic must be leavened 
with a respect for realities. 

No better example of 
this can be found than his 
latest output, ‘“ The Grand 
Army Man,” written in the 
first instance by two women 
of whom the world never 
heard before—Miss Pauline 
Phelps and Miss Marion 
Short—and then whipped 
into shape by Belasco. 
With none of the splendid 
trappings that helped him 
to dazzle the eye in “ Du 
Barry” and “ The Rose of 
the Rancho,” he has taken 
the background of ordinary 
life in an Indiana town, 
and has shown himself as 
the wizard of the common- 
place. 

In “The Grand Army 
Man”? there is not one inci- 
dent which bears the marks 
of having been introduced 
for dramatic effect. Every 
single happening is the 
logical outcome of that 
which went before. No 
character crosses the stage, 
to sit or stand in a different 
place, merely because the 
stage-manager believes that 
the audience “wants the 
scene broken up.” Of course, 
such petty tricks are mere 
artifice, not art, and Belasco 
has banished them to the 
limbo of the ‘‘ has beens,” 
to join  soliloquies and 
asides. People in real life 
are not constantly moving 
from one side of the room 
to the other. Why should 
they in plays? 

So much for Belasco’s 
share in the success of 
Warfield’s new play, for it 
has made a hit which prom- 
ises a career no less brilliant 
than that of “The Music 
Master.” How about War- 
field himself? Well, he has 
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FRANCES CAMERON, WHO PLAYS THE WIDOW, THE PRIMA- 
DONNA ROLE, IN ‘‘ THE PRINCE OF PILSEN" 
From a photograph by White, New York 
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ETHEL JACKSON AND DONALD BRIAN, THE TWO PRINCIPALS IN ‘THE 
MERRY WIDOW,” JUST BEFORE THE FAMOUS WALTZ 
From a photograph by White, New Vork 





won out again, and 
this time against 
greater odds than he 
had to vanquish either 
in “ The Auctioneer ” 
or as Herr von Bar- 
wig. In “ The Auc- 
tioneer” he could 
hang his impersona- 
tion on the peg of 
Jew characterization ; 
in “The Music Mas- 
ter”? on the German 
dialect. As Wes’ 
Bigelow, the Indiana 
stage-driver, he wears 
no disguise, and must 
depend wholly on his 
sheer ability to throw 
emotion into voice 
and face and gesture 
at will. And he does 
this as no other man 
now on the American 
boards can do it. 
The successful actor 
can generally trace 
his opportunity to the 
aid of some lucky 
chance. In many 
cases, the way to 
fame has been opened 
by another player’s 
illness. Warfield’s 
first success was due 
to his inability to 
play baseball. 
Something over ten 
years ago, he was 
doing two parts in a 
Casino review called 
“The Merry World.” 
He was very anx- 
ious to introduce his 
Hebrew _ old-clothes 
man, a bit he had 
done in another piece 
on the road, but Led- 
erer, the Casino’s 
manager at that time, 
thought it might of- 
fend the theater’s 
Jewish patrons. ‘Two 
days before leaving 
for Chicago, ‘“ The 
Merry World” com- 
pany arranged a base- 




















THE 


ball match with the cast of another 
show for the benefit of a free ice 
charity. Warfield was such a duffer 


FLORENCE REED, A DAUGHTER OF THE LATE ROLAND REED, WITH E. H. SOTHERN’S 
COMPANY IN MR. SOTHERN’S REPERTOIRE 
From a photograth by Matzene, New York 


at the game that he preferred to stay 
out of the team, and cast about for 
some other part he could take in the 
affair. Finally he hit on the idea of 
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making up as the old-clothes man and 
peddling small pieces of ice about the 
grounds. He made such a hit of it that 


Lederer insisted on his introducing it 
into the show for the last three per- 
formances in town. 

All playgoers are familiar with War- 
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KATHERINE GREY, WHO MADE &A HIT AS THE HEROINE IN THE IMPRESSIVE PLAY 


FROM THE GERMAN, 


‘“THE RECKONING’ 


From a tphotograth by Matzene, New York 


field’s subsequent rise. Perhaps not so 
many know that his first connection with 
a playhouse was as an usher in the Bush 
Street Theater in his native city—San 
Francisco. He got this job through 
“Wally”? Wallace, the father of Edna 
Wallace Hopper. His first appearance 
on the stage was as a supe in Bartley 





Campbell’s “Siberia,” from which post 
he was discharged instanter because of 
a joke he whispered to his next neighbor 
in line on the appearance of the ballet. 
In “ The Grand Army Man,” he is 
superbly supported. William Elliott, as 
the adopted son, much loved by Bigelow 
and persistently spoiled, plays a difficult 
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VIRGINIA HARNED, WIFE OF E. H. SOTHERN, AND NOW STARRING IN 
‘*ANNA KARENINA,’ A PLAY FOUNDED ON TOLSTOY'S 
NOVEL OF THE NAME 


From her latest photograph by the Otto Sarony Company, New York 
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JANE WHEATLEY, WHO HAS PLAYED BLANCHE BATES’S PART IN ‘* THE GIRL OF THE GOLDEN 
WEST,’ ON TOUR, AND MAY GO TO AUSTRALIA IN THE ROLE 
From her latest photograph by the Otto Sarony Company, New York 
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role—that of a weak and yet thoroughly 
lovable character—with infinite tact and 
never-relaxing realism. Marie Bates is 
on hand again, and there are many who 
recall seeing just such a woman as she 
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adopted for his new house the policy that 
obtains in Paris, adding the novelty of 
a chime of bells to announce the begin- 
ning of each act. ‘The critics approved 
the abolition of the entr’acte band, but 


THELMA RAYE, WHO IS HELENE IN THE FARCICAL MUSICAL PLAY FROM 
ENGLAND, ‘‘THE DAIRYMAIDS” 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York 


makes Wes’s housekeeper in the small 
towns of the Middle West. 

The new theater, only fifteen rows 
deep on the orchestra floor, brings every- 
body close to the stage, and is exceed- 
ingly pleasant to the eye, with its tasteful 
scheme of decoration and its subdued 
lights. There is no orchestra to play 
between the acts, Mr. Belasco having 


it is a question whether it will prove 
popular with the public, to whom the 
theater represents the one indoor gather- 
ing where one may talk against music 
without being considered impolite. 


THE AMERICAN “ WIDOW” 


“The Merry Widow” has carried 
everything before her in New York, just 











OLIVE WYNDHAM, 


as she did in Europe. Henry W. Sav- 


age has given the famous Viennese 
operetta a splendid production — one 


that promises to keep the big New Am- 
sterdam Theater. crowded to the doors 
straight around the theatrical year, if not 
longer. He has shown excellent judg- 
ment in selecting his cast, without rely- 
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HODGE IN THE NEW PLAY, 
‘“THE MAN FROM HOME” 
From a photegrath by Morrison, Chicago 


ing on the reputation of the princi- 
pals engaged. Indeed, both the Merry 


WVidow herself (Ethel Jackson) and 
Prince Danilo (Donald Brian) rode 


triumphantly out of the next morning’s 
reviews somewhat in the guise of dark 
horses. 

Miss Jackson was born in New York, 
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was educated in Paris and Vienna, and 
made her stage début with the D’Oyley 
Carte production of ‘‘ The Grand Duch- 
ess” in London. She is a descendant 
of William Coddington, founder of the 
colony of Rhode Island. Her father 
was Hart Jackson, who adapted ‘“ The 
Two Orphans” for the Union Square 
Theater some thirty-five years ago, and 
her mother was in George Alexander’s 
company in London. Miss Jackson 
came to America to sing the title-rdle in 
“ Little Miss Nobody,” which missed fire 
at the Garden Theater. Later she went 
into the cast of “ A Runaway Girl” at 
Daly’s. Six years ago she left the stage 
to marry J. Fred Zimmerman, the eldest 
son of the junior partner in the well- 
known theatrical firm of Nixon & Zim- 
merman, with headquarters in Phila- 
delphia. » 

As a child, she was to have become a 
pianist, and when Rubenstein heard her 
play his “ Tarantella” he prophesied a 
great future for her. “‘ But,” he added, 
“she will never need to work for a liv- 
ing. She is so pretty that she will 
marry young!” 

The great Russian virtuoso might have 
gone further and predicted that what has 
befallen so many others who have ab- 
jured the boards for matrimony would 
not fail in this case. Last season New 
York saw her again over the footlights, 
as one of the few bright spots in “ The 
Blue Moon.” 

Denald Brian is a Boston boy, whose 
way into theatricals was paved by work 
in a church choir. His first stage ap- 
pearance was made at a variety per- 
formance at the Hub, when he sang in 
the same bill with the Four Cohans. It 
is curious that, years later, George Co- 
han’s failure to keep to the letter of a 
contract was to give young Brian the 
biggest opportunity of his life. He re- 
sembles Cyril Scott in looks and man- 
ner, as well as in the fact that he is of 
Irish blood; and he followed Scott in 
the latter’s roles in both “ Florodora” 
and “ The Silver Slipper.” After this 
he became a stock star in Proctor’s com- 
pany at the Fifth Avenue and Harlem 
theaters. Here George Cohan saw him 
in an Irish play, took a fancy to his 
work, and engaged him for the following 
season, to appear in a new piece that 
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Cohan planned to write for him. But 
when next season came round, the play 
wasn’t finished yet, so Brian went into 
“Little Johnny Jones,” whose success 
precluded any thought of fresh ventures 
for some time to come. 

The next use Cohan found for Brian 
was as leading man for Fay Templeton 
in “ Forty-Five Minutes from Broad- 
way ”’—a foolish, half-baked part which 
he played for months in New York on 
the same stage where he is now giving 
the most finished performance of his 
career in the most artistic comic: opera 
of the decade. 

He was transferred last spring to 
create the, leading role in “‘ Fifty Miles 
from Boston,” and was playing in this 
latest work of George Cohan when he 
received .a message from Henry W. Sav- 
age to this effect: “ Can you consider an 
offer for Danilo in ‘ Merry Widow’?” 

Of course he couldn’t, for he was un- 
der contract to Cohan for all of the next 
season. After he had sent his declina- 
tion, he began to inquire about this 
“ Merry Widow.” When he found out 
that it would have given him the chance 
of his life, his feelings may be imagined ; 
but they were mild compared to the mis- 
ery that took possession of him when 
Cohan’s manager sent for him, and an- 
nounced that Mr. Cohan had decided to 
abandon his trip to Europe and go into 
the cast of “ Fifty Miles from Boston” 
himself. 

“Of course we will pay you your sal- 
ary just the same,” was the sop that did 
little to mitigate the bitterness of the 
blow. 

Hoping against hope, Brian hurried to 
the Savage offices again. 

“Is there any chance for me to get 
Danilo now?” he inquired. 

“The part has been given to a man 
from Berlin,” was the reply. ‘‘ Stay and 
watch the rehearsals, if you like.” 

Brian did so, and one morning, to his 
utter amazement, he was asked to sing 
the Maxim song from the first act. Two 
days later, Savage sent for him. 

“ Here,” he said, “ read Danilo’s part 
for me.” Brian did so, and then, to his 
mingled joy and astonishment, was asked 
to sign a contract to play the réle. He 
went on after only nine rehearsals, in 
which he worked so hard that he lost 
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nine pounds by the time the opening per- 
formance arrived. ‘The German singer, 
it seemed, had thrown up his part and 
gone back to Berlin. On such slender 
threads are twisted the strands of des- 
tiny, for his Danilo has made of Donald 
Brian the most popular light-opera singer 
in the country. 


LENA ASHWELL, THE VERSATILE 


In the November Munsey something 
was said about the number of new names 
on the London bill-boards—a condition 
brought about by the desperate straits to 
which managers were reduced. Lena 
Ashwell, who visited this country last 
season, was the adventurous actress- 
manageress who picked a winner among 
these dark horses in the person of An- 
thony P. Wharton, of whom one of the 
London papers remarked: 


‘The really thrilling event of the week has 
been the discovery of a new dramatist. 


To be sure, Wharton’s play, “ Irene 
Wycherley,” was decidedly unpleasant 
in its subject-matter, but it displayed an 
assured touch and opened up new ave- 
nues of thought. Miss Ashwell has had 
an old London playhouse done over, re- 
named it the Kingsway Theater—after 
the fine new thoroughfare running north- 
ward from the Strand—and by banking 
her judgment on an untested man, seems 
to have won out. She is a woman of 
considerable versatility, as may be in- 
ferred when you remember that in Lon- 
don she was the Viola Allen of “ Sowing 
the Wind,” the Margaret Anglin of 
“Mrs. Dane’s Defense,” the Blanche 
Walsh of “ Resurrection,” the Blanche 
Bates of “The Darling of the Gods,” 
and the Mrs. Fiske of “‘ Leah Kleschna.” 

Miss Ashwell, who is a daughter of 
Commander Pocock, of the Royal Navy, 
was born on a training-ship and passed 
part of her girlhood on the banks of the 
St. Lawrence, not far from the Thousand 
Islands. But navy people never remain 
long in one place, and the family jumped 
from Canada to Switzerland, where 
Lena was discovered to have a voice that 
was thought to be worth cultivating. So 
another move was made to London, and 
she was sent to the Royal Academy of 
Music. When the examiner in elocution 
appeared one day, and heard each of the 
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pupils in turn, she advised a stage career 
for Miss Pocock. ‘That examiner was 
no less a personage than Miss Ellen 
Terry. Naturally, the advice was acted 
upon, and after long searchings and 
many disappointments a chance was 
finally obtained in one of London’s out- 
lying theaters, where she went on as a 
servant in ‘“ The Pharisee’”’ with one 
speech—“ Did you ring, sir?” Later 
on, Winifred Emery’s illness gave her 
a chance to appear one night as Frou- 
She made good, and after that 
secured leading parts. 


“THE RIGHT OF WAY” ALL WRONG 


A mess of neglected opportunities— 
such is the impression created by the 
dramatization of Sir Gilbert Parker’s 
novel, “The Right of Way.” The 
writer admits that he has not read the 
book, and bases his opinion only on see- 
ing the play itself, which is brilliantly 
effective here and there, but tedious for 
the most part, and absolutely unsatis- 
fying in its ending. 

Here we have a man who lives un- 
happily with his wife, deliberately seeks 
death in a quarrel, and, instead of death, 
awakens to a new life after one of those 
experiences of which novelists are so 
fond—a blow on the head which destroys 
his memory of the past. In this other 
life he meets a girl, and falls in love 
with her—his first real love-affair; and 
the girl loves him devotedly in return. 
Three years of this existence, and he 
consents to an operation to remove the 
blood-clot that has clogged his brain. 
The operation is successful, and the man 
rouses from the anesthetic his old selfish 
self again. 

“Now,” says the spectator, “ for a big 
scene with the sweetheart when she finds 
her lover does not remember her; ” but 
the spectator is cheated by the play- 
wright. The man does remember her, 
there is no big scene, and the nearest ap- 
proach to one is quite nullified later on, 
when, after having declared that he will 
marry the girl whether or no, the hero 
goes back on his word and announces at 
the final curtain that he is going on 
alone. Where he is going to nobody 
knows, and few care. 

The two stars, Guy Standing and Theo- 
dore Roberts, deserve a better vehicle. 











THE AMERICAN SOCIAL INVASION 
OF EUROPE 


BY VANCE THOMPSON 


THE “YANKEEFICATION” 


OF THE EUROPEAN CAPITALS — WHAT THE 


TRANSATLANTIC INVADERS TEACH THE OLD WORLD, AND WHAT 
THEY LEARN FROM IT—THE TRIUMPHS OF THE AMERICAN GIRL 


T was in a London club. In evening 
| dress, cuirassed in white linen, 
grave and calm, the men sat read- 
ing, smoking. They were silent all. 
Why should they not be silent? They 
knew one another too well to be curious 
about their reciprocal thoughts. Even 
the man with whom I had dined was 
buried in himself; his lips were tight 
shut, as though he feared something 
extremely precious—a thought, a don 
mot—might escape from him and be no 
longer his own. At last he said ‘‘ Haw!” 
and pushed a journal across the table to 
me. 
“Haw!” he repeated. 
Labby says this week—haw 
And I read, because he wished me to, 
the following words: 


“See what 


» 


Twenty years ago England hated every- 
thing that was American. We now think 
altogether differently. The American wom- 
an is the model upon which our own 
women are being remodeled; the American 
man has’ wholly altered our character and 
that of our business. British institutions 
are being reconstructed in accordance with 
those of the United States. 


“Of course that is only Mr. Labou- 
chere’s fun,” I said. 

“T don’t know,” he answered weight- 
ily. “I fancy most Englishmen would 
agree with him. All the men I know are 
saying the same thing. Only the other 
day a fellow said to me: ‘The Yankee- 
fication of London is as palpable as the 
Russification of Poland, except that 
whereas peace reigned at Warsaw, the 
U. S. A. reigns in London; and there is 


no peace about that, is there?’ If you 
go into the City, you will hear a great 
deal more of it; but I don’t pretend to 
know much about the City. In the ball- 
rooms the United States reigns. There 
is no doubt of that; and while America 
two-steps, our poor women sit in the 
corners and wonder.” 

In this way, and at great length, the 
man with whom I dined told me of the 
social invasion of England by those 
whom he called, not ill-naturedly, “ the 
Yanks.” Their house-boats are on the 
Thames; the crack of their guns echoes 
on every Scottish moor; their house- 
parties are the most crowded, and their 
balls usurp the best nights of the season ; 
they marry the old nobility, and, not con- 
tent with that, Americanize them. 

“For their good,” I suggested. 

“Haw!” said my friend, and after a 
while he added: “But is it for our 
good? We were doing pretty well be- 
fore, you know.” 

Sadly he spoke of the cosmopolitan 
court, where the Far East jostles the 
Far West, and old things, grave and 
calm and English, are stepped upon; 
and then, touching a matter of more 
serious import for the self-respecting 
Briton, he went on: 

“Our very jockeys are Yankeefied, 
and perch like monkeys on the horses’ 
necks. Oh, ’tis a queer state of things! 
Before long no one will be able to go 
into society unless he can play ‘ The 
Star-Spangled Banner’ on the piano— 
with one finger, at least. Come, let us 
go to Mr. Frohman’s theater and hear 
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the latest New York success”; and 
though he spoke sarcastically we did 
that thing and no other. 

On the stage were Yankee players, 
with shrill, homelike voices, and in 
boxes and stalls were Yankee duchesses, 
Yankee countesses, the Yankee aristoc- 
racy from the Lake Shore drives of the 
Middle West, from the numbered streets 
of New York, from Californian outposts 
of trade and adventure, from the thrifty 
lanes of Boston. All of which made for 
thought. Indeed, I do not know that 
thought can be better employed than 
upon the shifting of the great social 
gulf-stream ; nothing, perhaps, is quite so 
singularly suggestive. 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE AMERICAN GIRL 


It is a truth, which a moment’s re- 
flection makes self-evident, that in the 
United States man’s work is more re- 
markable than man himself. Our great- 
est men seem dwarfed beside their work. 
The foreign critic never gets over his 
surprise that spiders so small should 
spin so huge a web of force and con- 
quest and dynamic civilization. On the 
other hand, the American women inter- 
est him personally, being, as they are, 
the product of ideas, habits, principles, 
wholly un-European. They interest and 
do not repel. 

In spite of the fact that the American 
man has altered English methods of busi- 
ness, has to a certain extent American- 
ized French trade and German manufac- 
ture, he is neither loved nor understood ; 
he represents a form of civilization 
different in its origin and in its aim from 
that of the Old World; and dimly the 
European feels that this Westerner is 
hammering out in his clanging work- 
shops a new and menacing future. 
Europe and America represent two 
forms of human culture, two differing 
conceptions of life; and this new form 
of civilization, based on force and will— 
“life is a dynamism”—Europe must 
imitate and acquire. 

This fact, I repeat, the thinking men 
of the Old World recognize; and they 
do not rejoice over it. But with the 
American girl it is different. Her Sara- 
toga trunk is not Pandora’s box. And 
the Old World welcomes her; benignly 
condescending to have its ennui lifted, it 
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welcomes the frank, flashing, high-keyed 
maiden of the West. Our social con- 
quest of Europe is her work, and only 
hers. 

You should get this clearly in mind, 
for it is a sad, grim truth. It is only 
when his women have battered a hole in 
the wall that the American man enters 
the fair garden of European society. I 
do not speak of that cosmopolitan, quasi- 
bohemian society of the watering-places 
and hotels—the millionaires and pian- 
ists, the nihilist Doyards, the countesses 
false or true, who throng the Promenade 
des Anglais at Nice or drive their motor- 
cars along the Corniche; but that soci- 
ety which encloses all that is best of the 
Old World’s dignity, birth, elegance, and 
social worth. In this domain the Ameri- 
can girl is no longer an intruder; she has 
acquired the rights of one born to the 
soil. 

And how? Not alone by coups des 
millions, as the uncritical too often aver, 
giving instances. Thus, in France, the 
matrimonial statisticians will tell you 
that the Comte de Castellane received ten 
million dollars with Miss Anna Gould; 
the Duc de Choiseul-Praslin had a mil- 
lion with Miss Forbes; another Choiseul, 
a marquis, contented himself with a 
quarter of a million and Miss Clara 
Coudert; the Comte de Pourtalés re- 
ceived eight hundred thousand dollars, 
and the Marquis de Breteuil two millions 
with their American brides. The Comte 
Guy de Rohan-Chabot bestowed one of 
the greatest names in France upon an 
American girl who brought him only two 
hundred thousand dollars; and upon the 
same financial basis were made the mar- 
riages of the Marquis de Chasseloup- 
Loubat, the Baron de Brémont, the 
Comte de Sartiges, the Vicomte d’Aigre- 
mont, the Comte de Belleroche, the Comte 
d’Avenel, the Marquis de Valori, the 
Comte de Chambrun. Not penniless do 
the American duchesses and countesses 
go into Europe; one does not become a 
Princess of Hatzfeldt without a dowry; 
and yet, I repeat, the social battle was 
not won by the coups des millions. 

The American girl has qualities that 
make her victory inevitable. Go, please, 
to Ascot—or, better still, to Longchamps 
when the Grand Prix is being run. On 
the Jockey Club stand, on the grand 
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stand, are the great ladies of Europe; 
they overflow the stands and pour down 
the steep steps—a cascade of beautiful 
women. Their hats, flowered with 
petals of gauze and silk, show women’s 
essential kinship with the plant—and so 
like flowers these women are you would 
think each had become her own meta- 
phor. Among them all, and from far 
away, you can tell the American woman, 
delicate and expressive, sheathed in per- 
fect garments. 

Never once can you err. Her gowns 
and hats, like the others, have come from 
the Rue de la Paix. And yet something 
differentiates her. He were a subtle ob- 
server who could define just what it is. 
Is it the clear look, capable, assured, 
frank? The freedom from excess of 
sentimentality—from the almost pathetic 
coquetry of the woman who must please 
to live? Perhaps it is only that beside 
the Old World women—the product of 
ages of court and salon—she seems 
strangely human, so natural, so frank, 
so New-Worldly she is. 

They come into Europe, thousands 
upon thousands of them every year— 
the women of America. A will that is 
not their own—atavistic, implacable— 
drives them hither. They come like mi- 
gratory birds. They come to idle, to 
study, to see famous places and works of 
art. And when they return they bear 
home a little of the pollen of the Old 
World on their wings; and make art and 
poetry bloom in the land of iron things. 
Boston, St. Louis, Denver, Baltimore are 
nearer Paris than are many French pro- 
vincial cities, and nearer London than 
many an English town. 


A CHANGELESS ARISTOCRACY 


It is not true, however, that the 
American women who have married into 
the aristocracy of continental Europe 
have Americanized that aristocracy. 
When Miss Dollar weds the duc it is she 
who changes. She becomes ducal. Upon 
her descends the occult prestige of the 
nobility. And this prestige—myste- 
rious, curtained, and _ inexplicable— 
exists even in republican France. An 
ancient title come down from the Cru- 
sades is worth to-day as much, perhaps, 
as ever it was. False titles abound; the 
papal “counts” jostle the “ barons” of 
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finance at all the charity balls; but even 
these richly gilt imitations of nobility 
have failed to discredit the ancient titled 
houses. Nor have the poverty, the im- 
becility, and the vice of the little de- 
scendants of the Crusaders robbed 
them of the traditional respect that has 
so long been paid them. 

As I have said, the American girl who 
enters this nobility becomes noble; she 
may not become French, Italian, Hun- 
garian, German; there may cling to her 
the leaven of things American; but in 
habits of thought, in modes of life, she 
becomes essentially aristocratic. More 
or less quickly she takes on the color and 
tone of her surroundings. What persists 
longest in her, it may be, is the New- 
World moral sense, with its rigid hatred 
of lie and license and masculine unwor- 
thiness; but rarely does this moral sense 
carry her to that extreme point of pro- 
test, the divorce court. The Comtesse 
de Castellane is an exception. She never 
became entirely “ noble.” 

Society in America is not an idle class. 
It is like the “upper middle class” of 
Europe, made up of lawyers, doctors, 
financiers, captains of great industries. 
But the society of the old continent is 
broader in every way; it consists of 
idlers and of those who break the year 
into intervals of work and leisure. In a 
word, it is made up of people rich 
enough to have good manners and good 
clothes, to visit the proper haunts of 
fashionable folk, to know the gossip of 
the international salons and the whis- 
pers of court and turf. 


AS TO “‘ AMERICAN EXTRAVAGANCE ” 


Into this society American women and 
men have entered—not timidly and on 
tiptoe. And what do you fancy the 
invaders have brought? Not democratic 
simplicity, to be sure. They have 
brought the dazzling extravagance of the 
New World, its luxury, its impatience of 
humdrum economy. In the last ten 
years—I do not exaggerate—they have 
changed the face of Europe. For them 
the huge hotels, ornate, complete, ex- 
pensive, have been erected, dotting the 
map with gilt and marble excrescences 
from Naples to Berlin, from Paris to the 
Nile. For them the trains de luxe trav- 
erse all lands with rolling restaurants 
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and beds. And they it is who have 
raised the scale of life—in cost and com- 
fort—world over. This, be it said, is 
the chief reproach brought against them. 
They have set a bad example to the Old 
World, and are educating it into ways 
of Yankee extravagance. 

For my part, I see in this reproach 
the prettiest and truest compliment that 
could be paid to the American. For he 
works and spends; he does not hoard his 
money, but profits by it; and the money 
circulates. That sordid economy, mother 
of all pettiness, of baseness, of all sel- 
fish rivalries, of all dirty calculations, 
does not exist for the man from over- 
sea; while it is the curse, hideous and 
mean, of all European life. In scatter- 
ing his own money, the American has 
taught the Latin and the Teuton to live 
better and work harder. There have 
been missions of far less social impor- 
tance. Wherever he goes he sows the 
seeds of new needs and new wants and 
new uplifting discontents; all of which 
makes for good. 


EUROPE AS AN AMERICAN PLAYGROUND 


In European society the Americans 
come and go, wayfaring conquistadores. 
Thousands, however, have taken domi- 
cile in the land; they have installed 
their magnificence in feudal chateaux, in 
the mansions of the “ West Ends” of 
London and Paris; they wait on the 
minor courts, from Servia to The Hague; 
their horses win the Grand Prix; their 
yachts hold the sea, from Kénigsberg to 
Venice ; their churches—of various creeds 
and sects—are found in all the great 
cities, and wherever fashion makes a 
stay imperative. Go where you will, you 
will find the invader, save in the remote 
and neglected corners of Europe; and 
even there, ten to one, you will see a 
Yankee painter sitting on a three-legged 
stool under a green umbrella. 

Not many years ago, as Mr. Labou- 
chere pointed out, they did not love us in 
England. Do they love us now? Some 
of us, I fear, it must be uncommonly 
hard to love, even with the best will in 
the world. It is a melancholy truth— 
and should humble us—that the Ameri- 
can is no more lovable than other mor- 
tals. Nor has any special system of edu- 
cation been applied to the invaders; they 
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have had to pass no preliminary exami- 
nation before taking out their letters of 
marque and sailing out on the Atlantic. 
Certain types have got themselves 
stamped into European thought. Those 
who speak of the invading Americans do 
not have in mind the great Countess 
Waldersee or the chatelaine of Choiseul ; 
rather they think of the ‘‘ American col- 
ony ” which has been established in their 
social empire. These outposts of the 
great army of invasion are all curiously 
alike. Each has its ambassador, or con- 
sul-general, its churches, and its “ bars ” 
of mahogany and glass. Each is a world 
within a world, with its poor and its 
rich, its virtues and vices. 


THE AMERICAN COLONY IN PARIS 

You may reckon at twenty thousand 
the Americans who make their homes, 
more or less permanently, in Paris. For 
them the American church in the Rue de 
Berri was built; for them are the cham- 
bers of commerce, clubs, and bars; for 
them the American grocers and druggists 
and bootmakers. They form a little 
American city which differs not greatly 
from any other, so wide are its diver- 
sities. It includes, of course, the stu- 
dents and the eager, uplifted girls who 
dwell across the Seine in the Latin Quar- 
ter, questing art and science; for though 
individuals come and go, there are always 
Yankee dreamers on the Parisian Par- 
nassus. 

There is also a big clan of Americans 
coming yearly to Paris for a week or a 
month—kings of copper and pork, mata- 
dors of finance, people of solid wealth 
and social position. For a little while 
they swell the colony; then their auto- 
mobiles roar away to Vienna or Rome— 
flying squadrons of invasion. They are 
succeeded by the dusty and migratory 
bands of tourists—they who march in 
procession through the Louvre and trot 
through the cemetery of Father Lachaise. 

Always the colony remains, changeful 
and eternal as a river. Brave folk in 
exile, beating with naked hands—or jew- 
eled—at the doors of Society or Art; 
carrying the flag you know into the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain and planting it in the 
heart of a duc; surely they deserve a 
kindly word—the intrepid Yankee in- 
vaders! 




















PUCCINI, THE FOREMOST OPERATIC 
COMPOSER OF TO-DAY 


BY W. J. HENDERSON 


AUTHOR OF “RICHARD WAGNER, HIS LIFE AND HIS DRAMAS,” 
*“MODERN MUSICAL DRIFT,” ETC. 


N speaking of the extraordinary 
| popularity of the works of Josquin 
des Pres, a famous fifteenth-century 
composer of church music, the Abbé 
Baini—himself a celebrated composer 
and the standard biographer of Pales- 
trina—said that a traveler would hear 
“only Josquin in Italy, only Josquin in 
France, only Josquin in Germany; in 
Flanders, in Bohemia, in Hungary, in 
Spain, only Josquin.” 

Something similar to this could truth- 
fully be said just now about the music 
of Giacomo Puccini, for the operatic 
stage has no contemporaneous master 
who shares his popularity. At the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, in New York, 
last season, four Puccini operas had 
twenty-one performances, while eight of 
Wagner’s had twenty-four. Further- 
more, there was no room for question 
that in at least one case the public ap- 
proval was wholly for the music itself, 
and not for the singers who delivered it. 
This triumph was achieved by ‘‘ Madama 
Butterfly,” the latest success of Puccini, 
a work which had already conquered 
London, having been for two seasons by 
far the most popular piece in the Covent 
Garden repertory. 

Puccini’s operas have been heard 
throughout Europe, and have every- 
where met with favor, if not with en- 
thusiasm. Even in Germany, where 
Italian music is not accepted as readily 
as in most other lands, he has received 
the honors due to a master. As for the 
Latin countries, they have found in him 
a new embodiment of the spirit of Italy’s 
lyric genius. Their raptures are not dis- 
criminative, and doubtless the truest 
estimates of the unquestionable talent of 
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this admirable composer will be made by 
nations less likely to be prejudiced in 
favor of his style. 

In New York the opera-going public 
has for several seasons showered demon- 
strations of delight on Puccini’s “ La 
Boheme” and “Tosca.” Last winter 
the composer himself was a visitor here, 
and personally supervised the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House productions of his 
““Manon Lescaut” and ‘ Madama But- 
terfly.” Both operas had been heard 
in America before—the former only in 
a disjointed and sorry representation 
given several years ago by a wandering 
troupe of operatic banditti at the Casino, 
so that it was practically a novelty to 
New York music- lovers. The other 
opera, the ripest product of the com- 
poser’s imagination, had recently been 
made known in an English version at 
the Garden Theater. 

Bcth works were warmly welcomed at 
the Metropolitan. At every representa- 
tion the composer was called before the 
curtain many times and made aware in 
no doubtful terms of the high esteem in 
which this public holds his creations. 
Let it be recorded that Signor Puccini 
bore himself with unostentatious dignity. 
A man of temperament and of passion- 
ate artistic aspiration, he is nevertheless 
self-contained and finely poised. In 
him the elements which go to make an 
artist — temperament, technical knowl- 
edge, and intellectual mastery—are well 
proportioned. His musical and dra- 
matic instincts are governed and con- 
trolled by judgment, taste, and under- 
standing. 

In the speech and action of his daily 
life, he is a man of delightful personal 
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moderation. In public, before an audi- 
ence, he discloses a strong, thoughtful, 
and highly refined face, a well-knit and 
ample, yet graceful, frame, and the 
quiet, confident, considerate bearing of a 
cultivated gentleman. Perhaps nothing 
in the organization of the man more 
clearly reveals itself than the efficient 
and fruitful union of emotional vigor 
with mental government. ‘These are the 
secrets of his art. Were he only a blaze 
of temperament, he would not be an 
artist. Had he only his intellectual 
power and insight, his music would get 
no grip on men. 

Comparison is not criticism, but, none 
the less, it would be instructive to many 
music-lovers to compare the artistic 
poise of “ Tosca” with the unbridled 
temperamental brutality of ‘ Cavalleria 
Rusticana” and the labored spoutings 
of ‘ Pagliacci.” Puccini dwells in a 
region of artistic sensibility which Mas- 
cagni and Leoncavallo have never en- 
tered. 

For one thing, this composer has felt 
that upon him fell some part of the 
burden of solving an intensely interest- 
ing and vital problem set before the 
Italian musical fraternity of to-day. He 
has, therefore, saturated himself with 
knowledge of the historical development 
of operatic forms in his own and other 
lands, and he has kept himself abreast 
of all that contemporaneous thought 
offered as suggestions toward progress. 


THE TREND OF ITALIAN OPERA 


It is impossible for the most thought- 
less and pleasure-seeking opera-goer to 
fail to see that Italian opera of to-day 
has diverged widely from the lines fol- 
lowed by the composers of the early part 
of the last century. It is true that 
people still go to hear some of the works 
of Rossini, Donizetti, and Bellini, and 
they will continue to do so as long as 
we have Carusos, Boncis, Sembrichs, and 
Melbas to sing them. But no one is 
blind to the fact that in these old-fash- 
ioned operas the dramatic elements are 
forced into the background, while the 
center of the stage is accorded to purely 
vocal exhibitions. 

It is equally plain to the most careless 
observer that in the works of the con- 
temporary Italians, and, most of all, in 
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those of Puccini, there is a masterly 
mingling of the two elements. The 
music is still beautiful and singable, but 
it is no longer merely that. It pulsates 
with passion and with the feeling of the 
scene. 

Again, in comedy it has taken an en- 
tirely new line. Rossini, in his ‘ Barber 
of Seville ’”’—which, when all is said 
and done, is his masterpiece—indicates 
humor by means of bright, sparkling 
melodies, sometimes adorned liberally 
with florid passages. Rapidity, light- 
ness, and the cheerful color of the major 
scale are his principal implements. His 
orchestra and his rhythmic constructions, 
his harmonies and his act-plan, have 
little significance. Puccini, on the other 
hand, creates a brisk and convincing 
atmosphere of humor in ‘“‘ La Boheme” 
by a union of brisk ‘movement in the 
music with a rich and changeful har- 
mony, by striking contrasts in rhythm, 
by swift and subtle transitions of style 
and color, and by gorgeous orchestral 
tone-painting, all used in combination 
with the action of the scene. 

When Donizetti reached a tragic cli- 
max in “Lucia” at the unexpected return 
of Edgardo in the contract scene, he 
halted the entire progress of the story 
in order that all on the stage might unite 
in singing the famous sextet. This is a 
shining example of the old custom of 
sacrificing dramatic pretense to musi- 
cal opportunity. Puccini, on the other 
hand, keeps the action of his play going, 
no matter what he desires to do in 
music. It is only when the situation not 
merely justifies but actually demands a 
musical number of the older sort, as in 
the duets between Mimi and Rodolfo, 
and between Cio-Cio-San and Pinkerton, 
that he permits his action to be arrested. 


WAGNER’S ‘“‘ PERNICIOUS INFLUENCE” 


It is a favorite complaint with those 
who are too indolent to advance with 
the progress of musical art that this sort 
of operatic writing among the Italians 
is due to the pernicious influence of 
Wagner. If he had not attracted so 
much public attention with his strange 
theories and his ponderous music-dramas, 
they say, the Italians would have gone 
on writing like Italians; whereas now 
they are all writing like Germans. This 
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is a specious complaint, but it shows a 
singular want of insight into the present 
state of Italian opera. The truth is 
that the Italian composers of to-day are 
much nearer to the ideas of the Flor- 
entine founders of opera than were 
Donizetti and his contemporaries. 

Peri, Caccini, and their little coterie 
strove to create in music a perfect form 
of dramatic declamation. They insti- 
tuted operatic recitative, and there they 
stopped. They had neither melodic 
form nor harmonic color in their music. 
Their immediate successors sought to 
unite dramatic eloquence with musical 
symmetry and beauty. The result was 
that in a short time musical formalism 
became triumphant, and by the middle 
of the seventeenth century mere tune 
and vocal display were in the ascendant. 
Several more or less significant reaction- 
ary movements took place, but in spite 
of them the typical Italian opera re- 
mained a series of duets, solos, ensem- 
bles, and other set pieces strung on a 
slender thread of dull recitative, which 
pretended to carry forward the story of 
the play, but to which the typical Ital- 
jan audience paid not the slightest at- 
tention. 


THE PREDECESSORS OF PUCCINI 


When the Italian composers found 
themselves unable to ignore the trend of 
modern opera as centralized in the Wag- 
nerian movement, they were not without 
leaders who were able to show them 
how to adapt some of the new methods 
to their own opera.  Boito’s ‘“ Mefis- 
tofele” in 1868, Verdi’s ‘“ Aida” in 
1871, and Ponchielli’s “La Gioconda” 
in 1876 showed the Italians how dra- 
matic fidelity could be combined with 
singable measures, how all the wealth 
of modern harmony, instrumentation, 
and declamation could be united with 
the characteristic suavity and _ fluent 
phraseology of a purely Italian vocal 
melody. In his “Otello” and _ his 
“ Falstaff’ Verdi went still farther—so 
much farther that he was not unjustly 
styled the Italian Wagner; yet he never 
ceased to be an Italian. His purpose 
was ever to conserve the best elements 
of the typical Italian opera and to com- 
bine them with a convincing dramatic 
sincerity. 
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There cannot be any doubt that this is 
the problem which Puccini has always 
kept before his mind. He has never lost 
sight of the nationalism of Italian song. 
With all his desire to reach perfect 
dramatic truthfulness, he has not fallen 
into the error of supposing that he could 
make a Teutonic variety of declamation 
supplant song. He has clung to vocal 
beauty, and in doing this he has followed 
Verdi and advanced along the new path 
which that great master opened. In 
writing soliloquies, for example, he has 
preserved a happy mean between the 
empty musical formalism of the old 
operatic aria and the dry literary reci- 
tative into which the founders of the 
lyric drama were led in their search after 
force and directness of expression. 

Puccini perceives clearly that, while 
the foundation of the opera is a literary 
conception, its structure must be abso- 
lutely musical. The materials of the 
operatic score he utilizes with unerring 
skill in the construction of potent and 
stirring mood-pictures. He uses the 
dance rhythm when he needs it, as in the 
finale of the second act of ‘‘ La Boheme,” 
and he idealizes in a startlingly tragic 
fashion the old Italian ballet of panto- 
mime in such an episode as F/loria 
Tosca’s exit after the killing of Scarpia. 
This is melodrama, the true melodrama, 
and it gives a thrill. 

Puccini, on the whole, is content to 
stand in the direct line of inheritance. 
He has not striven to break away from 
the school of Verdi, but rather to prove 
himself a son with independent ability. 
His style is in a certain sense eclectic, 
but nevertheless it is his own. It is 
marked by strong and vigorous charac- 
teristics, and his melodic idiom is as 
unmistakable as Beethoven’s. 

A modest, earnest, and thoughtful 
artist, with a passionate desire for indi- 
vidual expression and a_ continence 
which is most admirable in these times 
of easy commercial success, Puccini is 
to-day the representative of all that is 
best in contemporaneous Italian musical 
art, of which he himself has created not 
a little. His well-deserved success may 
easily be traced to his masterly skill 
in presenting in new and alluring guise 
the most beautiful and beloved features 
of the older Italian opera. 
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SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS ALREADY PUBLISHED 


HE story opens with a dramatic scene at the Metropolitan Opera House in New 

| York, where Margarita de Cordova, the great prima donna—an English girl, whose 

real name is Margaret Donne—is singing in “Lucia.” An explosion shakes the 

building and puts out the lights. A dangerous panic is imminent, but it is stayed by the 
presence of mind of Mme. Cordova, who continues to sing until the lights are relit. 

The house has been quietly emptied, and the prima donna is starting homeward, when 
Paul Griggs, a veteran literary man and an old friend of Mme. Cordova, calls her into the 
manager's room, to which he has carried a girl who has been found lying insensible in one 
of the exits. Griggs has recognized her as Miss Ida Bamberger, daughter of Isidore 
Bamberger, president of the Nickel Trust. Miss Bamberger was to have been married, 
a couple of days later, to Rufus Van Torp, a millionaire New York financier, and a 
business associate of her father; but she is at the point of death, apparently from shock 
or heart failure. Before the end she tells Mme. Cordova that she wishes to entrust her 
with a secret, which must be ry ulged to no one but Mr. Van Torp; but all that the dying 
girl can whisper is, “ He did it””—a message which the prima donna does not understand. 

A few days later, the season being over, Mme. Cordova sails for England. Among 
her fellow passengers is Rufus Van Torp, whom she knows and dislikes, and whom she 
avoids during the voyage, seeking refuge in the company of Paul Griggs, who is also 
on the steamer, and with two new acquaintances—a little deaf-mute, Ida Moon, 
daughter of the late Senator Alvah Moon, of California, and Miss More, a lady who is 
in charge of the child. Van Torp manages to talk with the prima donna, however, and 
Margaret delivers poor Ida Bamberger’s message—which, he tells her, means that he has 
broken his engagement with the dead girl. He invites Mme. Cordova to visit him at 
Torp Towers, his place in England, but she declines. 

On landing, Van Torp goes alone to London, where he drives to the Temple, and 
lets himself into some dingy chambers on whose outer door is the name “I. Bamberger.” 
Presently there arrives a lady, with whom he holds a long and confidential conversation, 
and to whom he hands a large sum in English bank-notes. Suddenly there enters the 
lady’s husband, Count Leven, a Russian diplomat, who threatens his wife with suit for 
divorce, but who leaves when Van Torp orders him away. 

A few days later Margaret, who has gone to her own house in‘ London, is invited 
to dine at the Turkish Embassy, where she meets the Countess Leven—Lady Maud 
Foxwell, as she was before her marriage. The two women are mutually attracted, and 
Lady Maud’s father, Lord Creedmore, proves tobe an old friend of Mr. Donne, the 
singer's father. Another guest at the Embassy dinner is a Mr. Feist, a young man of 
very disagreeable appearance. 
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HREE weeks later, when the days 

were lengthening quickly, and 

London was beginning to show 

its better side to the cross-grained people 
who abuse its climate, the gas was lighted 
again in the dingy rooms in Hare Court. 
No one but the old woman who came to 
sweep had visited them since Mr. Van 
Torp had gone into the country in March, 


after Lady Maud had been to see him 
on the evening of his arrival. 

As then, the fire was laid in the grate. 
but the man in black who sat in the 
shabby armchair had not put a match to 
the shavings, and the bright copper 
kettle on the movable hob shone coldly 
in the raw glare from the incandescent 
gaslight. ‘The room was chilly, and the 
man had not taken off his black over- 
coat or his hat, which had a broad band 


* Copyright, 1907, by F. Marion Craw ford, in the United States and Great Britain. This story began 
in MUNSEY'S MAGAZINE for August. 
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on it. His black gloves lay on the table 
beside him. He wore patent-leather 
boots with black cloth tops, and he 


turned in his toes as he sat. 

His aquiline features were naturally 
of the melancholic type, and as he 
stared at the fireplace his expression was 
profoundly sad. He did not move for 
a long time, but suddenly he trembled, 
as a man dces who feels the warning 
chill in a malarious country when the 
sun goes down, and two large bright 
tears ran down his lean dark cheeks and 
were quickly lost in his grizzled beard. 
Either he did not feel them, or he would 
not take the trouble to dry them, for he 
sat quite still and kept his eyes on the 
grate. 

Mr. Isidore Bamberger was waiting 
for a visitor, as his partner, Mr. Van 
Torp, had waited in the same place a 
month earlier, but he made no prepara- 
tions for a cheerful meeting, and the 
cheap japanned tea-caddy, with the 
brown teapot and the chipped cups and 
saucers, stood undisturbed in the old- 
fashioned cupboard in the corner, while 
the lonely man sat before the cold fire- 
place and let the tears trickle down his 
cheeks as they would. 

At the double stroke of the spring 
door-bell, twice repeated, his expression 
changed as if he had been waked from 
a dream. He dried his cheeks roughly 
with the back of his hand, and his very 
heavy black eyebrows were drawn down 
and together, as if the tension of the 
man’s whole nature had been relaxed 
and was now suddenly restored. The 
look of sadness hardened to an° ex- 
pression that was melancholy still, but 
grim and unforgiving. 

He went out into the dark entry and 
opened the door, and a moment later he 
came back with Mr. Feist, the man with 
the unhealthy complexion whom Mar- 
garet had seen at the Turkish Embassy. 
Isidore Bamberger sat down in the easy- 
chair again without ceremony, leaving 
his guest to bring up a straight-backed 
chair for himself. 

Mr. Feist was evidently in a very 
nervous condition. His hand _ shook 
perceptibly as he mopped his forehead 
after sitting down, and he moved his 
chair uneasily twice because the incan- 
descent light irritated his eyes. He did 
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not wait for Bamberger to question him, 
however. 

“It’s all right,” he said, “but he 
doesn’t care to take steps till after this 
season is over. He says the same thing 
will happen again t» a dead certainty, 
and that the more evidence he has the 
surer he'll be of the decree. I think 
he’s afraid Van Torp has some explana- 
tion up his sleeve that will swing things 
the other way.” 

‘““Didn’t he catch her here?” asked 
the elder man, evidently annoyed. 
“Didn't he find the money on this table 
in an envelope addressed to her? Didn't 
he have two witnesses with him? Or is 
all that an invention?” 

“It happened just so. But he’s 
afraid there’s some explanation—” 

‘Feist,’ said Isidore Bamberger 
slowly, “find out what explanation the 
man’s afraid of, pretty quick, or I’ll 
get somebody who will. It’s my belief 
that he’s just a common coward, who 
takes money from his wife and doesn’t 
care how she gets it. I suppose she re- 
fused to pay one day, so he strengthened 
his position by catching her; but he 
doesn’t want to divorce the goose that 
lays the golden egg as long as he’s short 
of cash. That’s about the measure of 
it, you may depend.” 

“She may be a_ goose,” answered 
Feist, ‘‘ but she’s a wild one, and she’ll 
lead us a chase, too. She’s up to all 
sorts of games, I’ve ascertained. She 
goes out of the house at all hours and 
comes home when she’s ready, and it 
isn’t to meet your friend, either, for he’s 
not been in London again since he 
landed.” 

“Then who else is it?” 

Feist smiled in a sickly way. 

“Don’t know,” he said. “ Can’t find 
out.” 

‘““T don’t like people who don’t know 
and can’t find out,” answered the other. 
“Tm in a hurry, I tell you. I’m em- 
ploying you, and paying you a good sal- 
ary, and taking a great deal of trouble 
to have you pushed with letters of in- 
troduction where you can see her, and 
now you come here and tell me you don’t 
know and you can’t find out. It won’t 
do, Feist. You're no better than you 
used to be when you were my secretary 
last year. You're a pretty bright young 
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fellow when you don’t drink, but when 
you do you’re about as useful as a paint- 
ed clock—and even a painted clock is 
right twice in twenty-four hours. It’s 
more than you are.” 

Having relieved himself of this plain 
opinion, Isidore Bamberger waited to 
hear what Feist had to say, keeping his 
eyes fixed on the unhealthy face. 

“T’ve not been drinking lately, any- 
how,” he answered, “and I’ll tell you 
one thing, Mr. Bamberger, and that is, 
that I’m just as anxious as you can be 
to see this thing through, every bit.” 

“Well, then, don’t waste time. I 
don’t care a cent about the divorce, ex- 
cept that it will bring the whole affair 
into publicity. As soon as all the papers 
are down on him, I'll start in on the 
real thing. I shall be ready by that 
time. I want public opinion on both 
sides of the ocean to run strong against 
him, as it ought to, and it’s just that it 
should. If I don’t manage that, he 
may get off in the end in spite of your 
evidence.” 

“Look here, Mr. Bamberger,” said 
Feist, waking up, ‘“‘if you want my evi- 
dence, don’t talk of dropping me as you 
did just now, or you won’t get it, do you 
understand? You’ve paid me the com- 
pliment of telling me that I can hold 
my tongue. All right. But it won't 
suit you if I hold my tongue in the 
witness-box, will it?” ‘ 

There was a sudden vehemence in the 
young man’s tone which betrayed that, 
in spite of his broken nerves, he could 
still be violent. But Isidore Bamberger 
was not the man to be browbeaten by 
any one he employed. He almost smiled 
when Feist stopped speaking. 

“That’s all right,” he said half good- 
naturedly and _ half contemptuously. 
“We understand each other. That’s 
all right.” 

“T hope it is,” Feist answered in a 
dogged way. “I only wanted you to 
know.” 

“Well, I do, since you’ve told me. 
But you needn’t get excited like that. 
It’s just as well you gave up studying 
medicine and took to business, Feist, for 
you haven’t what they call a pleasant 
bedside manner.” 

Mr. Feist had once been a medical 
student, but had given up the profession 
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on inheriting a sum of money, with 
which he at once began to speculate. 
After various vicissitudes he had become 
Mr. Bamberger’s private secretary, and 
had held that position some time, in 
spite of his one failing, because he had 
certain qualities which made him inval- 
uable to his employer until his nerves 
began to give way. One of those quali- 
ties was undoubtedly his power of hold- 
ing his tongue, even when under the in- 
fiuence of drink; another was his really 
extraordinary memory for details, and 
especially for letters he had written 
under dictation, and for conversations 
he had heard. 

Feist lit a cigarette and blew a vast 
cloud of smoke round him, but made no 
answer to his employer’s last observation. 

“Now this is what I want you to do,” 
said the latter. ‘Go to this Count 
Leven and tell him it’s a cash trans- 
action or nothing, and that he runs no 
risk. Find out what he’ll really take, 
but don’t come talking to me about five 
thousand pounds or anything of that 
kind, for that’s ridiculous. Tell him 
that if proceedings are not begun by the 
first of May his wife won’t get any more 
money from Van Torp, and he won’t 
get any more from his wife. Use any 
other argument that strikes you. That’s 
your business, because that’s what I pay 
you for. What I want is the result, and 
that’s justice and no more, and I don’t 
care anything about the means. Find 
them and I’ll pay. If you can’t find 
them I’ll pay somebody who can, and 
if nobody can I'll go to the end without. 
Do you understand?” 

“Oh, I understand right enough,” 
answered Feist, with his bad smile. “ If 
I can hit on the right scheme I won't 
ask you anything extra for it, Mr. Bam- 
berger. By the bye, I wrote you I met 
Cordova, the prima donna, at the Turk- 
ish Embassy, didn’t I? She hates him 
as much as the other woman likes him, 
yet she and the other have struck up a 
friendship. I dare say I shall get some- 
thing out of that, too.” 

“Why does Cordova hate him?” 
asked Bamberger. 

“Don’t quite know. Thought per- 
haps you might.” 

cc No.”’ 

“He was attentive to her last win- 
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ter,” Feist said. ‘ That’s all I know 
for certain. He’s a brutal sort of man, 
and maybe he offended her somehow.” 

“Well,” returned Isidore Bamberger, 
“maybe; but singers aren’t often offend- 
ed by men who have money. At least, 
I’ve always understood so, though I 
don’t know much about that side of life 
myself.” 

“It would be just one thing more to 
break his character if Cordova would 
say something against him,” suggested 
Feist. ‘“‘ Her popularity is something 
tremendous, and people always believe 
a woman who says that a man has in- 
sulted her. In those things the bare 
word of a pretty lady who’s no better 
than she should be is worth more than 
an honest man’s character for thirty 
years.” 

“That’s-so,” said Bamberger, looking 
at him attentively. ‘“ That’s quite true. 
Whatever you are, Feist, you’re no fool. 
We may as well have the pretty lady’s 
bare word, anyway.” 

“If you approve, I’m nearly sure I 
can get it,” Feist answered. “ At least, 
I can get a statement which she won't 
deny if it’s published in the right way. 
I can furnish the materials for an article 
on her that’s sure to please her—born 
lady, never a word against her, highly 
connected, unassailable private life, such 
a contrast to several other celebrities on 
the stage, immensely charitable, half 
American, half English—every bit of 
that all helps, you see; and then an 
anecdote or two thrown in, and just the 
bare facts about her having had to 
escape in a hurry from a prominent 
millionaire in a New York hotel—fairly 
ran for her life and turned the key 
against him. Give his name if you like. 
If he sues for libel, you can subpoena 
Cordova herself. She'll swear to it, if 
it’s true, and then you can unmask your 
big guns and let him have it hot.” 

“No doubt, no doubt. But how do 
you propose to find out if it is true?” 

“Well, I’ll see; but it will answer 
almost as well if it’s not true,” said 
Feist cynically. “ People always be- 
lieve those things.” 

Presently Mr. Bamberger dismissed 
his visitor, with final injunctions to lose 
no time, and to “find. out” if Lady 
Maud was interested in any one besides 








Van Torp, and if not, what was at the 
root of her eccentric hours. 

Mr. Feist went away, apparently pre- 
pared to obey his employer with all the 
energy he possessed. He went down 
the dimly lighted stairs quickly, but he 
glanced nervously upward, as if he fan- 
cied that Isidore Bamberger might have 
silently opened the door again to look 
over the banister and watch him from 
above. In the dark entry below he 
paused a moment, and took a satisfac- 
tory pull at a stout flask before going 
out into the yellowish gloom that had 
settled on Hare Court. 

When he was in the narrow alley he 
stopped again and laughed, without 
making any sound, so heartily that he 
had to stand still till the fit passed; and 
the expression of his unhealthy face just 
then would have disturbed even Mr. 
Bamberger, who knew him well. 

But Mr. Bamberger was sitting in the 
easy-chair before the fireplace, and huis 
eyes were fixed on the bright point at 
which the shiny copper kettle reflected 
the gaslight. His head had fallen 
slightly forward, so that his bearded 
chin was out of sight below the collar 
of his overcoat, leaving his eagle nose 
and piercing eyes above it. He was like 
a bird of prey looking down over the 
edge of the nest. 

There was no moisture in the keen 
eyes now. In the bright spot on the 
copper kettle they saw the vision of the 
end toward which he was striving with 
all his strength, and all his heart, and 
all his wealth. It was a grim little 
picture, and the chief figure in it was 
a thick-set man who had a queer cap 
drawn down over his face and his hands 
tied; and the eyes that saw it were sure 
that under the cap there were the stony 
features of a man who had stolen his 
friend’s wife and killed his friend’s 
daughter, and was going to die for what 
he had done. 

Then Isidore Bamberger’s right hand 
disappeared inside the breast of his coat, 
and closed lovingly upon a full pocket- 
bock; but there was only a little money 
in it, only a few bank-notes folded flat 
against a thick package of sheets of 
note-paper all covered with clear, close 
writing, some in ink and some in pencil. 
If what was written there was all true, 
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it was enough to hang Mr. Rufus Van 


Torp. 

There were other matters, too, not 
written there, but carefully entered in 
the memory of the injured man. There 
was the story of his marriage with a 
beautiful, penniless girl, not of his own 
faith, whom he had taken in the face of 
strong opposition from his family. She 
had been an exquisite creature, fair and 
ethereal, as degenerates sometimes are. 
She had cynically married him for his 
money, deceiving him easily enough, for 
he was willing to be blinded; but dif- 
ferences had soon arisen between them, 
and had turned to open quarreling, and 
Van Torp had taken it upon himself to 
defend her and to reconcile them, using 
the unlimited power his position gave 
him over his partner to force the latter 
to submit to his wife’s temper and 
caprice, as the only alternative to ruin. 

Her friendship for Van Torp grew 
stronger, till they spent many hours of 
every day together, while her husband 
saw little of her, though he was never 
altogether estranged from her so long 
as they lived under one roof. But the 
time came at last when Bamberger had 
power, too, and Van ‘Torp could no 
longer hold him in check with a threat 
that had become vain; for he was more 
than indispensable—he was a part of 
the Nickel Trust, he was the figurehead 
of the ship, and could not be discarded 
at will, to be replaced by another. 

As soon as he was sure of this, and 
felt free to act, Isidore Bamberger di- 
vorced his wife, in a State where slight 
grounds are sufficient. For the sake of 
the Nickel Trust, Van Torp’s name was 
not mentioned. Mrs. Bamberger made 
no defense, the affair was settled almost 
privately, and Bamberger was convinced 
that she would soon marry Van Torp. 
Instead, six weeks had not passed before 
she married Senator Moon, a man whom 
her husband had supposed she scarcely 
knew; and to Bamberger’s amazement, 
Van Torp’s temper was. not at all dis- 
turbed by the marriage. He acted as 
if he had expected it, and though he 
hardly ever saw her after that time, he 
exchanged letters with her during nearly 
two years. 

Bamberger’s little daughter Ida had 
never been happy with her beautiful 
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mother, who had alternately spoiled her 
and vented her temper on her, according 
to the caprice of the moment. At the 
time of the divorce the child had been 
only ten years old; and as Bamberger 
was very kind to her and was of an even 
disposition, though never very cheerful, 
she had grown up to be extremely fond 
of him. She never guessed that he did 
not love her in return, for though he was 
cynical enough in matters of business, 
he was just, according to his lights, and 
he would not let her know that every- 
thing about her recalled her mother, 
from her hair to her tone of voice, her 
growing caprices, and her silly fits of 
temper. He could not believe in the 
affection of a daughter who constantly 
reminded him of the hell in which he 
had lived for years. 

If what Van Torp told Lady Maud 
of his own pretended engagement to 
Ida was true, it was explicable only on 
that ground, so far as her father was 
concerned. Bamberger felt no affection 
for his daughter and saw no reason why 
she should not be used as an instrument, 
with her own consent, for consolidating 
the position of the Nickel Trust. 

As for the former Mrs. Bamberger, 
afterward Mrs. Moon, she had gone to 
Europe in the autumn, not many months 
after her marriage, leaving the Senator 
in Washington, and had returned after 
nearly a year’s absence, bringing her 
husband a fine little girl, whom she had 
christened Ida, like her first child, with- 
out consulting him. It soon became ap- 
parent that the baby was totally deaf; 
and not very long after this discovery, 
Mrs. Moon began to show signs of not 
being quite sane. Three years later she 
was altogether out of her mind, and as 
soon as this was clear the child was sent 
to the East to be taught. 

The rest has already been told. Bam- 
berger, of course, had never seen this 
little Ida, and had perhaps never heard 
of her existence, and Senator Moon did 
not see her again before he died. 

Bamberger had not loved his own 
daughter in her life, but since her tragic 
death she had grown dear to him in 
memory, and he reproached himself un- 
justly with having been cold and unkind 
to her. Below the surface of his money- 
loving nature there was still the deep 
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and unsatisfied sentiment to which his 
wife had first appealed, and by playing 
on which she had deceived him into 
marrying her. Her treatment of him 
had not killed it, and the memory of his 
fair young daughter now stirred it again. 

He accused himself of having misun- 
derstood her. What had been unreal 
and superficial in her mother had _ per- 
haps been true and deep in her. He 
knew that she had loved him; he knew 
it now, and it was the recollection of 
that one being who had been devoted to 
him for himself, since he had been a 
grown man, that sometimes brought the 
tears from his eyes when he was alone. 
It would have been a comfort, now, to 
have loved her in return while she lived, 
and to have trusted in her love. 

But he had been disappointed of his 
heart’s desire; for, strange as it may 
seem to those who have not known such 
men as Isidore Bamberger, his nature 
was profoundly domestic, and the ideal 
of his youth had been to grow old in his 
own home, with a loving wife at his 
side, surrounded by children and grand- 
children who loved both himself and her. 
Next to that, he had desired wealth and 
the power money gives; but that had 
been first, until the hope of it was gone. 

Looking back now, he was sure that 
it had all been destroyed, from root to 
branch, the hope and the possibility, and 
even the memory that might have still 
comforted him, by Rufus Van Torp, 
upon whom he prayed that he might live 
to be revenged. He sought no secret 
vengeance, either, no pitfall of ruin dug 
in the dark for the man’s untimely de- 
struction; all was to be in broad day- 
light, by the evidence of facts, under the 
verdict of justice, and at the hands of 
the law itself. 

XVIII 

A FORTNIGHT later Count Leven in- 
formed his wife that he was going home 
on a short leave, but that she might stay 
in London if she pleased. An aunt of 
his had died in Warsaw, he said, leaving 
him a small property; and in spite of 
the disturbed state of his own country it 
was necessary that he should go and take 
possession of the land without delay. 

Lady Maud did not believe a word of 
what he said, until it became apparent 





that he had the cash necessary for his 
journey without borrowing of her, as he 
frequently tried to do, with varying suc- 
cess. She smiled calmly as she bade 
him good-by and wished him a pleas- 
ant journey. He made a magnificent 
show of kissing her hand at parting, and 
waved his hat to the window when he 
was outside the house, before getting into 
the four-wheeler, on the roof of which 
his voluminous luggage made a rather 
unsafe pyramid. She was not at the win- 
dow, and he knew it; but other people 
might be watching him from theirs, and 
the servant stood at the open door. It 
was always worth while, in Count Lev- 
en’s opinion, to make an “effect” if one 
got a chance. 

Three days later Lady Maud received 
a document from the Russian Embassy 
informing her that her husband had 
brought an action to obtain a divorce 
from her in the ecclesiastical court of 
the Patriarch of Constantinople, on the 
ground of her undue intimacy with Ru- 
fus Van Torp, of New York, as proved 
by the attested depositions of detectives. 
She was further informed that unless she 
appeared in person or by proxy before 
the Patriarch of Constantinople within 
one month of the date of the present 
notice, to defend herself against the 
charges made by her husband, judgment 
would go against her by default. 

At first Lady Maud imagined this ex- 
traordinary document to be a stupid prac- 
tical joke invented by some half-fledged 
cousin to tease her. She had a good 
many cousins, among whom were several 
beardless undergraduates and callow 
subalterns in smart regiments, who would 
think it no end of fun to scare “ Cousin 
Maud.” ‘There was no mistaking the 
official paper on which the document was 
written, and it bore the seal of the chan- 
cery of the Russian Embassy; but in 
Iady Maud’s opinion the mention of the 
Patriarch of Constantinople stamped it 
as an egregious hoax. 

On reflection, however, she decided 
that it must haye been perpetrated by 
some one in the embassy for the express 
purpose of annoying her. since no out- 
sider could have got at the seal, even if 
he could have obtained possession of the 
paper and envelope. As soon as_ this 


view presented itself, she determined to 
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ascertain the truth directly, and to bring 
down the ambassadorial wrath on the 
offender. 

Accordingly she took the paper to the 
Russian clerk who was in charge of the 
chancery, and inquired who had dared 
to concoct such a paper and to send it to 
her. 

To her stupefaction, the man smiled 
politely and informed her that the docu- 
ment was genuine. What had the patriarch 
to do with it? That was very simple. 
Had she not been married to a Russian 
subject by the Greek rite in Paris? Cer- 
tainly. Very well. All marriages of 
Russian subjects out of their own country 
took place under the authority of the Pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, and all suits 
for divorcing persons thus married came 
under his jurisdiction. 

The clerk asked if he could be of serv- 
ice to her. He had been stationed in 
Constantinople, and knew just what to 
do; and, moreover, he had a friend at the 
chancery there, who would take charge 
of the case if the countess desired it. 

Lady Maud thanked him coldly, re- 
placed the document in its envelope, and 
left the embassy with the intention of 
never setting foot in it again. 

She understood now why Leven had 
suddenly lost an aunt of whom she had 
never heard, and had got out of the way 
on pretense of an imaginary inheritance. 
The dates showed plainly that the move 
had been prepared before he left, and 
that he had started when the notice of 
the suit was about to be sent to her. The 
only explanation that occurred to her 
was that her husband had found some 
very rich woman who was willing to 
marry him if he could free himself. 

She hesitated as to how she should 
act. Her first impulse was to go to her 
father, who was a lawyer and would 
give her good advice, but a moment’s 
thought showed her that it would be a 
mistake to go to him. Being no longer 
immobilized by a sprained ankle, Lord 
Creedmore himself would probably leave 
England instantly in pursuit of Leven, 
and no one could tell what the con- 
sequences might be if he caught him; 
they would certainly be violent, and they 
might be disastrous. 

Then Lady Maud thought of tele- 
graphing to Mr. Van Torp to come to 
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town to see her about an urgent matter ; 
but she decided against that course, too. 
Whatever her relations were with the 
American financier, this was not the mo- 
ment to call attention to them. She 
would write to him; and in order to see 
him conveniently, she would suggest to 
her father to have a week-end house- 
party in the country, and to ask his neigh- 
bor over from Oxley Paddox. Nobody 
but Mr. Van Torp and the post-office 
called the place Torp Towers. 

She had taken a hansom to the em- 
bassy, but she walked back to Charles 
Street because she was angry, and she 
considered nothing so good for a rage 
as a stiff waik. By the time she reached 
her own door she was as cool as ever, and 
her clear eyes. looked upon the wicked 
world with their accustomed calm. 

As she laid her hand on the door- 
bell a smart brougham drove up quickly 
and stopped close to the pavement. She 
turned her head and saw Margaret let- 
ting herself out before the footman could 
get round from the other side to open 
the door of the carriage. 

““May I come in?” asked the singer 
anxiously, and Lady Maud saw that she 
seemed much disturbed, and had a news- 
paper in her hand. “I’m so glad I just 
caught you,’ Margaret added, as the 
door opened. 

They went in together. The house was 
very small and narrow, and Lady Maud 
led the way into a little sitting-room on 
the right of the hall and shut the door. 

“Ts it true?’ Margaret asked as soon 
as they were alone. 

“What?” 

“About your divorce—” 

Lady Maud smiled contemptuously. 

“Ts it already in the papers?” she 
asked, glancing at the one Margaret had 
brought. “I only heard of it myself 
an hour ago!” 

“Then it’s really true! 
rid article about it—” 

Margaret was evidently much more dis- 
turbed than her friend, who sat down in 
a careless attitude and smiled at her. 


There’s a hor- 


“Tt had to come some day. And be- 
sides,” added Lady Maud, “I don’t 
care!” 


“There’s something about me, too,” an- 
swered Margaret, “and I cannot help 
caring.” 
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“ About you?” 

“Me and. Mr. Van Torp. The article 
is written by some one who hates him— 
that’s clear! You know I don’t like him; 
but that’s no reason why I should be 
dragged in.” 

She was rather incoherent, and Lady 
Maud took the paper from her hand 
quietly, and found the article at once. 

It was as “ horrid” as the prima donna 
said it was. No names were given in 
full, but there could not be the slightest 
mistake about the persons referred to, 
who were all clearly labeled by bits of 
characteristic description. It was all in 
the ponderously airy form of one of those 
more or less true stories of which 
some modern weeklies seem to have an 
inexhaustible supply; but it was a par- 
ticularly vicious specimen of its class so 
far as Mr. Van Torp was concerned. 
His life was torn up by the roots and 
mercilessly pulled to pieces, and he was 
shown to the public as a Leicester Square 
Lovelace or a Bowery Don Juan. His 
baleful career was traced from his sup- 
posed affair with Mrs. Isidore Bamberger 
and her divorce to the scene at Marga- 
ret’s hotel in New York, and from that 
to the occasion of his being caught with 
Lady Maud in Hare Court by a justly 
angry husband ; and there was, moreover, 
a pretty plain allusion to little Ida Moon. 

Lady Maud read the article quickly, 
but without betraying any emotion.- 
When she had finished she raised her 
eyebrows a very little and gave the paper 
back to Margaret. 

“Tt is rather nasty,” she said, as if she 
were speaking of the weather. 


’ 


“Tt’s utterly disgusting.” Margaret 
answered with emphasis. “ What. shall 
you do?” 


“T really don’t know. Why should I 
do anything? Your position is different, 
for you can write to the papers and deny 
all that concerns you, if you like—though 
I’m sure I don’t know why you should 


care. It’s not to your discredit.” 
“I could not very well deny it,” said 
the prima donna thoughtfully. Almost 


before the words had left her lips she 
was sorry she had spoken. 
“Does it happen to be true?” asked 


Lady Maud, with an encouraging smile. 
“ Well, since you ask me—yes.” Mar- 


garet felt uncomfortable. 
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“Oh, I thought it might be,” answered 
Lady Maud. ‘“ With all his good quali- 
ties he has a very rough side. The story 
about me is perfectly true, too.” 

Margaret was amazed at her friend’s 
quiet cynicism. 

“Not that about the—the envelope 
on the table—” She stopped short. 

“Oh, yes! There were four thousand 
one hundred pounds in it. My husband 
counted the notes.” 

The singer leaned back in her chair 
and stared in unconcealed surprise, won- 
dering how in the world she could have 
been so completely mistaken in her 
judgment of a friend who had seemed to 
her the best type of an honest and fear- 
less Englishwoman. Margaret Donne 
had not been brought up in the gay 
world; she had, however, seen some 
aspects of it since she had been a suc- 
cessful singer, and she did not exag- 
gerate its virtues; but somehow Lady 
Maud had seemed to be above it, while 
living in it, and Margaret would have 
put her hand into the fire for the daugh- 
ter of her father’s old friend, who now 
acknowledged without a blush that she 
had taken four thousand pounds from 
Rufus Van Torp. 

“I suppose it would go against me, 
even in an English court,” said Lady 
Maud in a tone of reflection. ‘“ It looks 
so badly to take money, you know, 
doesn’t it? But if I must be divorced, 
it really strikes me as delightfully 
original to have it done by the Pa- 
triarch of Constantinople! Doesn’t it, 
my dear?” 

“Tt’s not usual, certainly,” said Mar- 
garet gravely. 

She was puzzled by the other’s atti- 
tude, and somewhat horrified. 

“T suppose you think I’m a very odd 
sort of person,” said Lady Maud, “ be- 
cause I don’t mind so much as most 
women might. You see, I never really 
cared for Leven, though if I had not 
thought I had a fancy for him I wouldn’t 
have married him. My people were 
quite against it. The truth is, I couldn’t 
have the husband I wanted, and as i 
did not mean to break my heart about 
it, I married, as so many girls do. 
That’s my little story! It’s not long, 
is it?” 

She laughed, but she very rarely did 
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that, even when she was amused, and 
now Margaret’s quick ear detected here 
and there in the sweet ripple a note that 
did not ring quite like the rest. The 
intonation was not false or artificial, 
but only sad and regretful, as genuine 
laughter should not be. Margaret 
looked at her, still profoundly mysti- 
fied, and still drawn to her by natural 


sympathy, though horrified at what 
seemed her brutal cynicism. 
““May I ask one question? We've 


grown to be such good friends that per- 
haps you won’t mind.” 

Lady Maud nodded. 

“Of course,” she said. ‘ Ask me any- 
thing you please. I’ll answer if I can.” 

“You said that you could not marry 
the man you liked. Was he—Mr. Van 


Torp?” 

Lady Maud was not prepared for the 
question. 

“Mr. Van Torp?” she _ repeated 
slowly. “Oh, dear, no! Certainly not! 
What an extraordinary idea!” She 


gazed into Margaret’s eyes with a look 
of inquiry, until the truth suddenly 
dawned upon her. “Oh, I see!” she 
cried. “ How awfully funny!” 

There was no minor note of sadness 
or regret in her rippling laughter now. 
It was so exquisitely true and musical 
that the great soprano listened to it with 
keen delight, and wondered whether she 
herself could produce a sound half so 
delicious. 

“No, my dear,” said Lady Maud, as 
her mirth subsided. “I never was in 
love with Mr. Van Torp. But it really 
is awfully funny that you should have 
thought so! No wonder you looked 
grave when I told you that I was really 
found in his rooms! We are the great- 
est friends, and no man was ever kinder 
to a woman than he has been to me for 
the last two years. But that’s all. Did 
vou really think the money was meant 
for me? That wasn’t quite nice of you, 
was it?” 

The bright smile was still on her face 
as she spoke the last words, for her na- 
ture was far too big to be really hurt; 
but the little rebuke went home sharply, 
and Margaret felt unreasonably ashamed 
of herself, considering that Lady Maud 
had not taken the slightest pains to ex- 
plain the truth to her. 
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“I’m so sorry,” she said contritely. 
“T’m dreadfully sorry. It was abom- 
inably stupid of me!” 

“Oh, no. It was quite natural. This 
is not a pretty world, and there’s no 
reason why you should think me better 
than lots of other women. And besides, 
I don’t care!” 

“But surely you won’t let your hus- 
band get a divorce for such a reason as 
that without making a defense?” 

“ Before the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople?”” Lady Maud evidently thought 
the idea very amusing. “ It sounds like 
a comic opera,” she added. ‘“ Why 
should I defend myself? I shall be glad 
to be free; and as for the story, the 
people who like me will not believe any 
harm of me, and the people who don’t 
like me may believe what they please. 
But I’m very glad you showed me that 
article, disgusting as it is.” 

“T was beginning to be sorry I had 
brought it.” 

“No. You did me a service, for I 
had no idea that any one was going to 
take advantage of my divorce to make 
a cowardly attack on my friend—I mean 
Mr. Van Torp. I shall certainly not 
make any defense before the patriarch, 
but I shall make a statement which will 
go to the right people, saying that I met 
Mr. Van Torp in a lawyer’s chambers 
in the Temple—that is, in a place of 
business, and about a matter of business, 
and that there was no secret about it, 
because my husband’s servant called the 
cab that took me there, and gave the 
cabman the address. I often go out 
without’ telling any one, and I let my- 
self in with a latch-key when I come 
home, but on that particular occasion 
I did neither. Will you say that if you 
hear me talked about?” 

“Of course I will.” 

Nevertheless, Margaret thought that 
Lady Maud might have given her a little 
information about the “matter of busi- 
ness” which had involved such a large 
sum of money, and had produced such 
Important consequences. 


XIX 


Mr. Van Torp was walking slowly 
down the Elm Walk in the park at 
Oxley Paddox. The ancient trees were 
not in fulf leaf yet, but there were 
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myriads of tiny green feather-points all 
over the rough brown branches and the 
smoother twigs, and their soft color 
tinted the iuminous spring air. High 
overhead all sorts and conditions of 
little birds were chirping and _trilling 
and chattering together and by turns, 
and on the ground the sparrows were 
excessively busy and talkative, while the 
squirrels made wild dashes across the 
open, and stopped suddenly to sit bolt 
upright and look about them, and then 
dashed on again. 

Little Ida walked beside the million- 
aire in silence, trustfully holding one 
of his hands, and as she watched the 
sparrows she tried to make out what sort 
of sound they could be making when they 
hopped forward and opened their bills 
so wide that she could distinctly see their 
little tongues. Mr. Van ‘orp’s other 
hand held a newspaper, and he was read- 
ing the article about himself which Mar- 
garet had shown to Lady Maud. He 
did not take that particular paper, but 
a marked copy had been sent to him, 
and in due course had been ironed and 
laid on the breakfast-table with those 
that came regularly. The article was 
marked in red pencil. 

He read it slowly with a_ perfectly 
blank expression, as if it concerned some 
one he did not know. Once only, when 
he came upon the allusion to the little 
girl, his eyes left the page and glanced 
quietly down at the large, red felt hat 
with its knot of ribbons that moved along 
beside him, and hid all the child’s face 
except the delicate chin and the corner 
of the pathetic little mouth. She did not 
know that he looked down at her, for she 
was intent on the sparrows, and he went 
back to the article and read to the end. 

Then, in order to fold the paper, he 
gently let go of Ida’s hand, and she 
looked up into his face. He did not 
speak, but his lips moved a little as he 
doubled the sheet to put it into his 
pocket ; and instantly the child’s expres- 
sion changed, and she looked hurt and 
frightened, and stretched up her hand 
quickly to cover his mouth, as if to hide 
the words his lips were silently forming. 

“Please, please!’’ she said, in her 
slightly monotonous voice. ‘‘ You prom- 
ised me you wouldn’t any more!” 
“Quite right, my dear,” answered 
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Mr. Van Torp, smiling, ‘and I apolo- 
gize. You must make me pay a forfeit 
every time I do it. What shall the for- 
feit be? Chocolates?” 

She watched his lips, and understood 
as well as if she had heard. 


“No,” she answered demurely. “ You 
mustn’t laugh. When I’ve done any- 


thing wicked and am sorry, I say the little 
prayer Miss More taught me. Perhaps 
you'd better learn it, too.” 

“Tf you said it for me,” suggested 
Mr. Van Torp gravely, “it would be 
more likely to work.” 

“Oh, no! That wouldn’t do at all! 
You must say it for yourself. I’ll teach 
it to you if you like. Shall 1?” 

“What must I say?” asked the finan- 
cier. 

‘Well, it’s made up for me, you see; 
and, besides, I’ve shortened it a wee bit. 
What I say is: ‘ Dear God, please for- 
give me this time, and make me never 
want to do it again. Amen.’ Can you 
remember that, do you think?” 


““T think I could,” said Mr. Van 


Torp. ‘‘ Please forgive me and make 
me never do it again.’ ” 

“* Never want to do it again,’” cor- 
rected little Ida with emphasis. ‘ You 


must try not even to want to say dread- 
ful things. And then you must say 
‘Amen.’ ‘That’s important.” 

‘““* Amen,’”’ repeated the millionaire. 

At this juncture the discordant toot 
of an approaching motor-car was heard 
above the singing of the birds. Mr. Van 
Torp turned his head quickly in the 
direction of the sound, and at the same 
time instinctively led the little girl to- 


ward one side of the road. She ap- 
parently understood, for she asked no 
questions. 


There was a turn in the drive a couple 
of hundred yards away, where the Elm 
Walk ended, and an instant later an 
enormous white motor-car whizzed into 
sight, rushed furiously toward the two, 
and was brought to a standstill in an 
uncommonly short time, close beside 
them. An active man, in the usual 
diver’s disguise of the modern motorist, 
jumped down, and at the same instant 
pushed his goggles up over the visor of 
his cap and loosened the collar of his 
wide coat, displaying the face of Con- 
stantine Logotheti. 
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“Oh, it’s you, is it?” Mr. Van Torp 
asked the wholly superfluous question in 
a displeased tone. ‘‘ How did you get 
in? I’ve given particular orders to let 
in no automobiles.” 

“T always get in everywhere,” an- 
swered Logotheti coolly. “May I see 
you alone for a few minutes?” 

“Tf it’s business, you’d better see Mr. 
Bamberger,” said Van Torp. “I came 
here for a rest. Mr. Bamberger has come 
over for a few days. You'll find him at 
his chambers in Hare Court.” 

“No,” returned Logotheti, <‘it’s a 
private matter. I shall not keep you 
long.” 

“Then run us up to the house in your 
new go-cart.” 

Mr. Van Torp lifted little Ida into 
the motor as if she had been a rather 
fragile china doll instead of a girl nine 
years old and quite able to get up alone, 
and before she could sit down he was 
beside her. Logotheti jumped up _be- 
side the chauffeur, and the machine ran 
up the drive at breakneck speed. Two 
minutes later they all got out more than 
a mile farther on, at the door of the big 
old house. Ida ran away to find Miss 
More; the two men entered together, 
and went into the study. 

The room had been built in the time of 
Edward VI, and had been decorated 
afresh under Charles I]. The furniture 
was of the time of Queen Anne, and the 
carpet was a modern Turkish one, woven 
in colors as fresh as paint to fit the room, 
and as thick as a down quilt. It was the 
sort of carpet which has come into ex- 
istence with the modern hotel. 

“Well?” Mr. Van Torp uttered the 
monosyllable as he sat down in his own 
chair and pointed to a much less com- 
fortable one, which Logotheti took. 

“There’s an article about you,” said 
the latter, producing a paper. 

“I've read it,” answered Mr. Van 
Torp in a tone of stony indifference. 

“T thought that was likely. Do you 
take the paper?” 

“No. Do you?” 

“No: it was sent to me,” Logotheti 
answered. “ Did you happen to glance 
at the address on the wrapper of the one 
that came to you?” 

“My valet opens all the papers and 
irons them.” 


’ 
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Mr. Van Torp looked very bored as he 
said this, and he stared stonily at the 
pink-and-green waistcoat which his vis- 
itor’s unfastened coat exposed to view. 
Hundreds of little gold beads were sewn 
upon it at the intersections of the pat- 
tern. It was a marvelous creation. 

“T had seen the handwriting on the 
one addressed to me before,” Logotheti 
said. 

“Oh, you had, had you?” 

Mr. Van Torp asked the question in 
a dull tone without the slightest ap- 
parent interest in the answer. 

“Yes,” Logotheti replied, not paying 
any attention to his host’s indifference. 
“IT received an anonymous letter last 
winter, and the writing of the address 
was the same.” 

“It was, was it?” 

The millionaire’s tone did not change 
in the least, and he continued to admire 
the waistcoat. His manner might have 
disconcerted a person of less assurance 
than the Greek, but in the matter of 
nerves the two financiers were well 
matched. 

“Yes,” Logotheti answered, “and the 
anonymous letter was about you, and 
contained some of the stories that are 
printed in this article.” 

“Oh, it did, did it?” 

“Yes. There was an account of your 
interview with the prima donna at a 
hotel in New York. I remember that 
particularly well.” 

“Oh, you do, do you?” 


“Yes. The identity of the handwri-* 


ting and the similarity of the wording 
make it look as if the article and the 
letter had been written by the same per- 
son.” 

“Well, suppose they were 
see anything funny about that.” 

Thereupon Mr. Van Torp turned at 
last from the contemplation of the waist- 
coat and looked out of the baywindow 
at the distant trees, as if he were exces- 
sively weary of Logotheti’s talk. 

“It occurred to me,” said the latter, 
“that you might like to stop any further 
allusions to Miss Donne, and that if you 
happened to recognize the handwriting 
you might be able to do so_ effec- 
tually.” 

‘“There’s nothing against Mme. Cor- 
dova in the article,” answered Mr. Van 
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Torp, and his aggressive blue eyes 
turned sharply to his visitor’s almond- 
shaped brown ones. “You can’t say 
there’s a word against her.” 

“There may be in the next one,” sug- 
gested Logotheti, meeting the look with- 
out emotion. “ When people send anony- 
mous letters about broadcast to injure 
men like you and me, they are not likely 
to stick at such a matter as a woman’s 
reputation.” 

‘*Well—maybe not.” Mr. Van Torp 
turned his sharp eyes elsewhere. “ You 
seem to take quite an interest in Mme. 
Cordova, Mr. Logotheti,’ he observed 
in an indifferent tone. 

“IT knew her before she went on the 
stage, and I think I may call myself a 
friend of hers. At all events, I wish to 
spare her any annoyance from the papers 
if I can; and if you have any regard for 
her you will help me, I’m sure.” 

“T have the highest regard for Mme. 
Cordova,” said Mr. Van Torp, and there 
was a perceptible change in his tone; 
“but after this, I guess the best way 
I can show it is to keep out of her track. 
That’s about all there is to do. You 
don’t suppose I’m going to bring an 
action against that paper, do you?” 

“ Hardly!” Logotheti smiled. 

“Well, then, what do you expect me 
to do, Mr. Logotheti?” 

Again the eyes of the two men met. 

“T’ll tell you,” answered the Greek. 
“The story about your visit to Miss 
Donne in New York is perfectly true.” 

“You're pretty frank,” observed the 
American. 

“Ves, IT am. Very good. The man 
who wrote the letter and the article 
knows you, and that probably means that 
you have known him, though you may 
never have taken any notice of him. He 
hates you, for some reason, and means 
to injure you if he can. Just take the 
trouble to find out who he is and sup- 
press him, will you? If you don’t, he 
will throw more mud at honest women. 
He is probably some underling whose 
feelings you have hurt, or who has lost 
money by you, or both.” 

“There’s something in that,” an- 
swered Mr. Van Torp, showing a little 
more interest. “‘ Do you happen to have 
any of his writing about you? I’ll look 
at it.” 


Logotheti took a letter and a torn 
piece of brown paper from his pocket 
and handed both to his companion. 

“Read the letter, if you like,” he said. 
“The handwriting seems to be the same 
as that on the wrapper.” 

Mr. Van Torp first compared the ad- 
dress, and then proceeded to read the 
anonymous letter. Logotheti watched 
his face quietly, but it did not change in 
the least. When he had finished, he 
folded the sheet, replaced it in the en- 
velope, and returned it with the bit of 
paper. 

“Much obliged,” he said, and he 


looked out of the window again and was 


silent. 

Logotheti leaned back in his chair as 
he put the papers into his pocket again, 
and presently, as Mr. Van Torp did not 
seem inclined to say anything more, he 
rose to go. The American did not move, 
and still looked out of the window. 

“You originally belonged to the East, 
Mr. Logotheti, didn’t you?” he asked 
suddenly. 

“Yes. I’m a Greek—a Turkish sub- 
ject.” 

“Do you happen to know the Patri- 
arch of Constantinople? ’”’ 

Logotheti stared in surprise, taken off 
his guard for once. 

“Very well indeed,” he answered af- 
ter an instant. ‘‘ He happens to be my 
uncle.” 

“Why, now, that’s quite interesting! 
observed Mr. Van Torp, rising deliber- 
ately and thrusting his hands into his 
pockets. 

Logotheti, who knew nothing about 
the details of Lady Maud’s pending di- 
vorce, could not imagine what the Amer- 
ican was driving at, and waited for more. 
Mr. Van Torp began to walk up and 
down, with his rather clumsy gait, dig- 
ging his heels into the vivid depths of 
the new Smyrna carpet at every step. 

“T wasn’t going to tell you,” he said 
at last, “ but I may just as weil. Most 
of the accusations in that letter are lies. 
I didn’t blow up the subway. I know 
it was done on purpose, of course, but 
I had nothing to do with it, and any 
man who says I had takes me for a fool, 
which you’ll probably allow I’m _ not. 
You’re a man of business, Mr. Logo- 
theti. There had been a fall in Nickel, 
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and for weeks before the explosion I’d 
been making a considerable personal 
sacrifice to steady things. Now, you 
know as well as I do that all big acci- 
dents are bad for the market when it’s 
shaky. Do you suppose I’d have de- 
liberately produced one just then? Be- 
sides, I’m not a criminal. I didn’t blow 
up the subway any more than I blew up 
the Maine to bring on the Cuban war! 
The man’s a fool.” 

“I quite agree with you,” said the 
Greek, listening with interest. 

“Then, there’s another thing. That 
about poor Mrs. Moon, who’s gone out 
of her mind. It’s nonsense to say I was 
the reason of Bamberger’s divorcing his 
wife. In the first place, there are the 
records of the divorce, and my name was 
never mentioned. I was her friend, 
that’s all, and Bamberger resented it— 
he’s a resentful sort of man, anyway. 
He thought she’d marry me as soon as 
he got the divorce. Well, she didn’t. 
She married old Alvah Moon, who was 
the only man she ever cared for. The 
Lord knows how it was, but that wicked 
old scarecrow made all the women love 
him, to his dying day. I had a high 
regard for Mrs. Bamberger, and I sup- 
pose she was right to marry him if she 
liked him. Well, she married him in 
too much of a hurry, and the child that 
was born abroad was Bamberger’s and 
not his, and when he found it out he 
sent the girl away and would never see 
her again, and didn’t leave her a cent 
when he died. That’s the truth about 
that, Mr. Logotheti. I tell you because 
you've got that letter in your pocket, 
and I’d rather have your good word 
than your bad word in business, any 
day.” 

“Thank you,” answered Logotheti. 
“I’m glad to know the facts in the case, 
though I never could see what a man’s 
private life can have to do with his 
reputation in the money market!” 

“Well, it has, in some countries. 
Different kinds of cats have different 
kinds of ways. There’s one thing more, 
but it’s not in the letter; it’s in the ar- 
ticle. That’s about Countess Leven, and 
it’s the worst lie of the lot, for there’s 
not a better woman than she is from here 
to China. I’m not at liberty to tell you 
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anything of the matter she’s interested 
in and on which she consults me. But 
her father is my next neighbor here, and I 
seem to be welcome at his house; he’s a- 
pretty sensible man, and that makes for 
her, it seems to me. As for that hus- 
band of hers, we’ve a good name in 
America for men like him. We'd call 
him a skunk over there. I suppose the 
English word is polecat, but it doesn’t 
say as much. I don’t think there’s any- 
thing else I want to tell you.” 

“You spoke of my uncle, the pa- 
triarch,’ observed Logotheti. 

“Did 2? Yes. Well, what sort of 
a gentleman is he, anyway?” 

The question seemed rather vague to 
the Greek. 

“How do you mean?” he inquired, 
buttoning his coat over the wonderful 
waistcoat. 

“Is he a friendly kind of a person, 
I mean? Obliging, if you take him the 
right way? ‘That’s what I mean. Or 
does he get on his ear right away?” 

“T should say,” answered Logotheti, 
without a smile, ‘that he gets on his ear 
right away—if that means the opposite 
of being friendly and obliging. But I 
may be prejudiced, for he does not ap- 
prove of me.” 

“Why not, Mr. Logotheti?” 

“My uncle says I’m a pagan, and 
worship idols.” 

““Maybe he means the Golden Calf,” 
suggested Mr. Van Torp gravely. 

Logotheti laughed. 

“The other deity in business is the 
Brazen Serpent, I believe,” he retorted. 

“The two would look pretty well out 
there on my lawn,” answered Van Torp, 
his hard face relaxing a little. 

“To return to the point. Can I be 
of any use to you with the patriarch? 
We are not on bad terms, though he 
does think me a heathen. Is there any- 
thing I can do?” 

“Thank you, not at present. Much 
obliged. I only wanted to know.” 

Logotheti’s curiosity was destined to 
remain unsatisfied. He refused Mr. Van 
Torp’s not very pressing invitation to 
stay to luncheon, given at the very mo- 
ment when he was getting into his mo- 
tor, and a few seconds later he was tear- 
ing down the avenue. 


(To be continued ) 
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TO THE BLUSH ON EDNA’S CHEEK 


HOU lucky blush! Let me repeat 
With warm and firm insistence, 
I envy thee thy short and fleet 
Yet happiest existence! 


Thy life is briefer than the rose; 
And yet, could I but live it, 

Were every treasure that man knows 
Mine own, I'd gladly give it. 


But since there’s not for me the bliss, 
Thou crimson blush, to be thee, 

I can at least bestow a kiss, 
And then, in rapture, see thee! 


Charles Hanson Towne 





TO TONY, IN HER FLAT 
HER sweet brown eyes look down to see 
The strange new life that round them 
lies ; 
The city’s roofs greet endlessly 
Her sweet brown eyes. 


No pleasant thing can they surprise 
In all their searching, save it be, 
Through smoke and gloom, the far-off 
skies— 


Eyes that have known of hill and sea, 
And shadow .happy memories; 
May they find comfort inwardly, 
Her sweet brown eyes! 
May Bryant 


AN EXPLANATION 


The regard for our present orthography is not based 
at all upon knowledge, nor upon reason. It owes its 
existence and strength almost entirely to sentiment. 

—Professor Lounsbury 


| DO not object to this Spelling Reform 
Because for old ways my affection is 
warm; 
Because I am “stuck,” as the slanguists 
would say, 
On spelling old words in an archaic way. 


I haven’t the slightest objection at all 

To one, two, or three dozen I’s in a wall. 

I care not a jot if I’m kissed or just kist; 

For aught that I care, what is missed can 
be mist. 


But when I look back on the days of my 


youth, 

And think of the teacher who taught me, 
in truth 

I cannot give up what in tears I have 
learned; 

I stick to my spelling because it was earned. 

If Lounsbury, Matthews, Carnegie, and 
those 

Who now at my spelling turn upward their 
nose, 

Had got all the larrupings, lickings, and 
whacks, 

Ear-wiggings, birch-roddings, lambastings, 


and smacks, 


In learning to spell that I got as a boy, 

They’d cling, like a babe to a fresh-painted 
toy, 

To spelling they’d won in a hardly fought 
row, 

And not give it up like an amiable cow! 


A man who has fought for his country, 
they say, 

Will love it and cling to it ever and ay; 

Will keep and defend it in peace and in 
storm— 

And that’s how I feel about Spelling Re- 
form! 

John Kendrick Bangs 





THE BAT 


ee most queer, 
spacious wings, 

Sleeping by day, dreaming nocturnal things; 

Half bird in looks, and somewhat like a 
mouse, 

We like thee best not flying in the house! 


equipped with 


Here in the parlor, struggling hard to pass 

The hindering walls, or through the looking- 
glass, 

To sweethearts, wives, and sisters bringing 
fright, 

We long to give thee to the darkened night. 


Outdoors, with but the moon and one lone 


star, 

You'll have no doubt whatever where you 
are; 

And, though on clumsy, awkward wings you 
rise, 

You'll find your proper prey in gnats and 
flies. 
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Yet why, chiropterous flier, sailing low, 

Is this one thing! Tell us—we’d like to 
know! 

Why do you sleep, hanging with downward 
head, 

And, where it should be, put your feet 
instead ? 


This question, I admit, is blunt and flat, 
Elusive, grewsome, strange, eccentric Bat; 
So, world-reversing sprite of night and air, 
Don’t answer, if the query isn’t fair! 

Joel Benton 


AN AVOWAL 


OVE, a luring flame thou art 
For the moth that is my heart; 

Fascinated by this fire, 
Drawn to danger by desire, 
I shall be devoured, unless 
By some touch of tenderness 
Thou shalt save me by a breath 
From oblivion and death! 


Love, a rose thou art to me, 

And my heart a hungry bee; 

All its day-long dream of bliss 

Is the honey of thy kiss; 

All its joy in life is found 

In thy smile where sweets abound; 

So, thy smiles and kisses give— 

While thou livest, let me live! 
Julian Durand. 


HOW TO LOWER GAS-BILLS 


ROM early in September to the last days 
of December 
The Flatlets in their little flat with blazing 
gas made free. 
This illuminating plenty cost two dollars to 
three twenty, 
And Flatlet joked: “ These bills for light 
are light enough for me!” 


Along in January came a bill that made him 
stary— 
“ Fight fifty’’ was the way it read, and 
Flatlet stormed and rated: 
“You'll have to be more thrifty! 
gas-bill for eight fifty! 
You needn't have each room at night like 
day illuminated!” 


Here’s a 


And so in February with gas they grew 
more chary, 
And Flatlet turned it down on going out 
from any chamber. 
While thus the rule was fixed he got an- 
other bill— Twelve sixty!” 
And Flatlet fairly pranced around his 
wife—of course he’d blame her! 
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Next month in every room there reigned a 
solemn gloom, 
Save where a low-turned jet appeared to 
make the dark more weighty. 
The days, too, growing longer, made Flat- 
let’s hopes rise stronger; 
Imagine, then, his feelings when a bill 
came—" Sixteen eighty!” 


In April they used candles, and lamps with 
oily handles; 
Said Flatlet to his friend Dewitt: 
this there’s nothing funny!” 
Dewitt remarked: ‘‘ Cassation of the gas- 
rate legislation 
Is costly, and for this it is the company 
needs the money!” 


“in 


That month there was a fall, for they used 
no gas at all; 

The bill was but “ Nine ninety.” 

roared with bitter laughter: 

* Burn gas by night and day in the old- 
time reckless way!” 

They did; and bills were moderate for 

several months thereafter. 


George Jay 


Flatlet 


THE PRICE OF A LAUGH 
a! HAT! Foozle? I? Misguided friend, 
I fail your point to comprehend. 

When I my faithful ball address 

I never top, nor miss, nor press. 

I hit it straight and true and fair, 

I'll prove my boast. Stand over there!” 
She waved me back with haughty hand, 
And stooped to get a pinch of sand. 


A dozen yards away or more, 
I heard her fresh voice calling, “ Fore!” 
And then an awful, sickening pound 
Upon the hard, unyielding ground. 
Some devil’s stuff I must have quaffed— 
I took my cleek, and on its shaft 
I leaned and like a madman—laughed! 


I never really understood 

Just why I did, or how I could; 

She looked so pretty standing there, 

The sunlight playing in her hair, 

And in her laughing hazel eyes— 

So like a child’s, and yet so wise— 

Reproach that mingled with surprise; 
And yet I laughed, nor even tried 
My idiotic mirth to hide. 


I class myself with dolts and brutes, 

I envy sightless men and mutes, 
For well I know I'll always stay 
A lonely man along life’s way, 
Because I laughed one summer's day! 


Madeleine Windeyer 
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ON ST. VALENTINE’S DAY 


HE birds begin their wooing now, and oh, their songs are gay; 
You'd think, to hear their merry notes, ‘twas in the midst o' May. 
They fill the world with melody, and in the swaying pine 
They call to one another, “ Will you be my Valentine >” 


*FFPA|S time that thou and I, sweetheart, should be a wooing too, 
And in our hearts the pledge of love and happiness renew. 
The saint that gave this day his name loved beauty such as thine, 
And I would deem the winter spring, with thee my Valentine! 
Joseph O' Brien 
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